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5 I " 

S ſhy as I know you to be of 
public notice and eclate, let 
me for once draw, if not you, 
your name at leaſt, from that receſs which 
you value in proportion to the meafure'of 


felicity that you derive from it, and to 


your contempt for the blaze and tumult 
of public life: a taſte. to which I have 
the pleaſure of finding my own ſo intirely 
conformable. | 
Quiet paſſions and an eaſy mind con- 
ſtitute happineſs ; which is never found 
where theſe are not, and muſt ceaſe to be, 
when theſe ceaſe to ſupport it. Mighty 
pomp and retinue, glaring equipages, and 
the attendance of crowds, are ſigns, indeed 
burdens, of greatneſs, rather than proofs 


of happineſs, which I doubt is leaſt felt 
VoL, I. a 
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here theſe its appearances are moſt ſeen. 


The principal Happineſs which they ſeem 
to bring, is, that other people think them 
marks of it; and very imperfe& muſt be 
that happifics which a man derives not 


from what he himſelf feels, but from 


what another imagines. We may indeed 
be happy in our own dreams, but can ne- 


ver be happy by the dreams of others. 


Happieſt of all men, to me, ſeems the pri- 
vate man; nor can the opinion of ill- judge- 
ing crowds make him leſs happy, becauſe 
they may think others more ſo. He who 


Can live alone without uneaſineſs, who can 


ſurvey his paſt life with pleaſure, who can 


look back without compunction or ſhame, 


forward without fear of rebuke!; he, 
whoſe every day hath produced ſome 
good, at leaſt is paſſed with innocence ; 
the ſilent benefactor, the ready and me 
ful friend ; he who is filled with ſecret de- 
light, becauſe he feels his heart full of be- 
nevolence, who finds pleaſure in relieving 
and aſliſting ; the domeſtic man, perhaps 
little talked of, perhaps leſs ſeen, beloved 
by his friends, truſted and eſteemed by all 


— 
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that know him, often uſeful to ſuch as: 
know him not, enjoys ſuch high felicity 
as the wealth of kingdoms and the boun- 
ty of kings cannot confer. 

Imaginary happineſs is a poor amends: | 
for the want of real. Nor can a better 
reaſon than this be urged againſt envying 
any man's grandeur and ſtate, however 
mighty it be, however eaſy it appear. A 
great lot is ever accompanied with many 
cares; and whoever ſtands conſtantly in 
the eye of the world, will be apt to feel 
a conſtant concern (perhaps even to anxi- 
ety) how to become his ſtation and de- 
gree, or how to raiſe it, or how to keep it 
from finking. The more he is ſet to view, 
the more glaring will be any blot in his 
character, and the more magnified :- nay, 
malignant eyes will be ſeeing blots where 
there are none ; and 'tis certain, that, with 
all his grandeur, nay by the means and 
help of his grandeur, it will be always in 
the power of very little. people to morti- 
fy him, when he can no wiſe in return: 
hurt them: and thus the leaſt man may 
become an overmatch for the greateſt, 
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Men are more upon a level than is ge- 
nerally believed ; or rather the advantage 
is commonly where 'tis leaſt imagined, if 
we take our eſtimate where it ought to 
be taken, from the ſtate and meaſure of 
their paſſions ; ſince from this ſource their 
happineſs or miſery arifes. Greatneſs ac- 
companied with vexations, is worſe than 
an humble ſtate void of anxiety ; and he 
who aims not at an elevated lot, is happi- 
er than he, who having it, fears to loſe it. 

Happinefs is therefore from within juſt 
as much as is virtue; and the virtuous 
man enjoys the moſt. 

If with this goodneſs of mind he be 
alſo a wiſe man, and a maſter of his paſ- 
ſions; if to good ſenſe he have joined 
other laudable accompliſhments, a compe- 
tent acquaintance with books, with a tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, and of 
mankind; if he be a benevolent neigh- 

bour, a uſeful member of ſociety, perfect- 
ly diſintereſted, and juſtly eſteemed ; if he 
| have ſerved and ſaved great numbers; if | 
he be daily protecting the innocent, daily 
watching and reſtraining the guilty ; his 
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to the following edition of CaTo's Lei- 
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happineſs muſt be compleat, and all his- 
reflexions pleaſing. , 
Who this happy man is, where this: 
ä character to be found, is what I. 
pretend not to inform you; though I am 
perſuaded that few that know you, will 
aſk tliat queſtion. My purpoſe here is, to 
deſire your permiſſion to prefix your name 


ters, as well as what I have ſaid of Mr. 
Trenchard. He eſteemed you as much as 
one man could another: you lived ina 
long courſe of intimacy with him: I have 
long lived, to my great advantage and plea- 
ſure, in an equal courſe. of intimacy with 
you. You ſaw moſt of theſe papers be--. 
fore they came out, and many of them 
were firſt left to your peruſal and judge- 
ment. You know in a great meaſure 
which were his, which were mine; and 
no man elle whoſoever was concerned 
or conſulted. You know. what. motives : 
produced them; how remote ſuch motives : 
were from views of. intereſt ; and that 
whilſt they continued in full credit with 
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the public, they were laid down, purcly 
becauſe it was judged that the public, af- 
ter all its terrible convulſions, was again 
become calm and ſafe. 

Jou can vouch, that, as theſe letters 
were the work of no faction or cabal, nor 
calculated for any lucrative or ambitious 
ends, or to ſerve the purpoſes of any par- 
ty whatſocver, but that they attacked falſ- 
hood and diſhoneſty in all fhapes and 
parties, without temporizing with any, 
but doing juſtice to all, even to the weak- 
eſt and moſt unfaſhionable, and maintain- 
ing the principles of liberty againſt the 
practices of moſt parties; ſo they were 
dropped without any ſordid compoſition, 
and without any conſideration, {fave that 
already mentioned. They had treated of 


moſt of the ſubjects important to the world, 


and meddled with public meaſures and pub- 
lic men only in great inſtances. 

You know that in the character which 
J have here given of Mr. Trenchard, J have 
ſet him no higher than his own great abi- 
lities and many virtues ſet him; that his 
failings were ſmall, his talents extraordi- 
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; IN nary, his probity equal; and that he. was 
one of the worthicſt, one of the ableſt, 
one of the moſt uſcful men, that ever any 
country was bleſſed withal. 
; You know all the writings which he e- 
ver produced, and ſaw moſt of them be- 
fore they were publiſhed. You know that f 


. whatever he wrote was occaſional, the ef- ii 
- fect of preſent thought, and for immediate # 
| uſe, and that he never hid up writings in q| 


| ftore; an undertaking quite oppoſite to 

his turn ; and all his' acquaintance knew 

that he could never ſubmit to ſuch a taſk. 

I mention this laſt particular in juſtice 

to him, that he may not be anſwerable 

| for any work in which he had no fhare. 

Becauſe I have been told that ſome, who 

knew nothing, or very little of him, 

perhaps never ſaw him, have fathered up- MH 

on him writings which he never wrote; ⸗ 6 

from no kindnefs to him, but purely be- 4 

cauſe they were not diſpoſed to let me 

be the author of a work which found ſuch | 

favourable reception from the world, tho' ö ö 

it was written ſeveral years after that wor- 1 
thy man, my friend, was dead. You, who 
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are one of his executors, and ſaw all his 


papers, know, as the other executors per- 


fectly do, that he left no writings at all 
behind him, but two or three looſe papers, 
once intended for Ca To's Letters, and af- 
terwards laid aſide ; which papers of his, 
with ſome of mine of the fame ſort, you 
have in your hands. 


As you have for many years ſeen what- 


ever . for the public, you know 
by what Intervals I tranſlated Tacitus, and 
when it was that I wrote the diſcourſes 
upon that author, ſince you peruſed both 
as I produced them; and the diſcourſes 
prefixed to the firſt volume were not be- 


gun till three years after his death ; nor 


thoſe to the ſecond till two years after the 


former, You can therefore vouch what 


an abſurd falſhood they are guilty of, who 


would aſcribe theſe 22 to him, to 


whoſe valuable name I eve 


Had he really written and owned that 
work, 'tis more than probable, that the 
ſame ſlanderers would have attributed it 
to ſome body elle, 


ave done, I 
ever ſhall do, all honour and exact juſtice. 


PREDICATFEOYN: i 
is I + I ſhould not have once mentioned this 
r | ridiculous falſhood, which you and ma- 
ll ny others know to be a compleat one in 
S, all its parts, had it not in ſome meaſure 
concerned the public. Let this dete&tion 
S, || be the puniſhment of the little malicious 
u minds who invented it; nor can there be 

a greater, if they have one honeſt paſſion 
remaining, that of ſhame or any other, to 
I repreſent them to themſelves in their own 
d | miſerable colours, lying, envious, and 
$ 
1 


contemptible. It is a lot fufficiently 

wretched, to be obliged to hate one's ſelf; 
5 | and to be hardened againſt juſt ſhame and 
” | remorſe, is almoſt as bad. Doubtleſs it 
were better to have no ſoul, than to have 
a lying and malicious one; better not to 
be, than to be a falſe and fpiteful being. 
' | Unhappily for theſe undiſcerning ſlan- 
' | derers, who, whilſt they mean me a re- 
| proach, make me a compliment, many of 
the reflexions in the diſcourſes upon Ta- 
citus are illuſtrated from- books that have 


— 
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happened ſince Mr. Trenchard's death, 
ſome of them long ſince his death, 
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been written, and from facts that have | 
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It may be proper here to mention an- 
other miſtake which has generally prevail- 
ed; that a noble peer of a neighbouring 
nation, now dead, had a chief, at leaſt a 
confiderable hand in CaTo's Letters. 
Though what I have already faid in this 
addreſs to you abundantly contradicts this 
miſtake; yet, for the ſatisfaction of the 
world, and for the ſake of truth and juf- 
tice, I here folemnly aver (and you well 
know what I aver to be ſtrictly true) that 
this noble perſon never wrote a line of 
thoſe letters, nor contributed a thought 
towards them, nor knew who wrote them, 
till all the world knew; nor was ever 
conſulted about them before or after, nor 
ever ſaw any of them till they were Nad 
liſhed, except one by accident. 

I am far from mentioning thus much 
as any reflexion upon that able and learned 
nobleman, who profeſſed a friendſhip for 
Mr. Trenchard and myſelf, and was fo 
fond of theſe letters, that, from his great 
partiality in ſpeaking of them, many 
people inferred them to be his own. 
I muſt add, that he ſent once or twice, or 
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oftener, ſome papers to be publiſhed un- 
der CaTo's name; but as they were judged 
too particular, and not to coincide with 
CaTo's deſign. they were not uſed. He 
afterwards publiſhed ſome of them in an- 
other form, What heightened the report 
of his being the author of CaTo's Let- 
ters, was, that there then came forth a 
public print of his lordſhip, with a com- 
pliment at the bottom to him, as CaTo. 
| have been told, that this was officiouſſy 
done by Mr. Toland. 

My regard for the memory of Mr. 
Trenchard obliges me to take notice alſo 
of ſome men, who, ſince his death, have 
thought fit to have been very intimate 
with him; though, to my knowledge and 
yours, he hardly ever converſed with 
them, and always ſtrove to ſhun them, 
ſuch of them eſpecially as he found to be 
void of veracity. 

Let me add, that theſe less are ſtill 
ſo well received by the public, that the 
laſt edition has been long ſince ſold off, 
and for above three years paſt it was ſcarce 


poſlible to find a ſett of them unleſs in pub- 
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lic auctions. I mention this, that the 
preſent edition may not ſeem owing to the 
frequent quotations made from them in 
our late party-hoſtilities. I flatter myſelf, 


that, as theſe papers contain truths and 


reaſons eternally intereſting to human ſo- 
ciety, they will at all times be found ſea- 
ſonable and uſeful. They have already 
ſurvived all the clamour and obloquy of 
party, and indeed are no longer conſider- 
ed as party-writings, but as impartial leſ- 
ſons of liberty and virtue. Nor would it 
be a ſmall recommendation of them to the 
world (if the world knew you as well as 
I know you) that they have ever had 
your approbation. I am therefore very 
proud, upon this public occaſion, to 
declare, that I have long experienced 
your faithful friendſhip; and that I 


am, with very great and very ſincere e- 
ſteem, 


SIX, 
Your moſt faithful and 
Moft humble ſervant, 


T. GoRDoN, 


T4 5 


'F H E following letters, firſt printed weekly, and 
then moſt of them gathered into collections 
from time to time, are now brought all together into 
four volumes. They were begun in November, 172C, 


with an honeſt and humane intention, to call for pub- 


lic juſtice upon the wicked managers of the late fatal 
Southeſea ſcheme ; and probably helped to procure. it, 
as far as it was procured ; by raiſing in a nation, al- 


moſt ſunk in deſpair, a ſpirit not to be withſtood by the 
arts and wealth of the powerful criminals. They 


were afterwards carried on, upon various public and 
important ſubjects, for nigh three years (except a few 
intermiſſions, which will appear by the dates) with a 
very high reputation ; which all the methods taken to 
decry and miſrepreſent them could not abate. 

The pleaſing or diſpleaſing of any party were none 
of the ends of theſe letters, which, as a proof of 


their impartiality, have pleaſed and diſpleaſed all par- 


ties; nor are any writers proper to do juſtice to every 
party, but ſuch as are attached to none, No candid 
man can defend any party in all particulars ; becauſe 
every party does, in ſome particulars, things which 


cannot be defended; and therefore that man who goes 


blindly into all the ſteps of his party, and vindicates 
all their proceedings, cannot vindicate himfelf, It is 
the baſe office of a ſlave, and he who ſuſtains it breathes 

Vor. I. b 
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improperly Engliſh air; that of the Tuilleries or the 
Divan would ſuit him better. ; 
The ſtrongeſt treatiſe upon the liberty of the preſ; 
could not ſo well ſhew its great importance of civil 
liberty, as the univerſal good reception of theſe papers 
has done. The freedom with which they are written 
has been encouraged and applauded even by thoſe who 
in other inſtances are enemies to all freedom. But all 
men love liberty for themſelves ; and whoever con- 
tends for ſlavery, would till preſerve himſelf from 
the effects of it. Pride and intereſt ſway him, and be 
is only hard-hearted to all the reſt of the world. 
The patrons of paſſive obedience would do well 
to conſider this, or allow others to conſider it for 
them. Theſe gentlemen have never failed upon e- 
very gecaſion to ſhew effectually, that their patience 
was nothing increaſed by their principles; and that 
they always, very candidly and humanely, excluded 
themſelves from the conſequences of their own doc- 
trines. Whatever their ſpeculations have been, their 
practices have ſtrongly preached, that no man will 
ſuffer injuſtice and violence, when he can help him- 
lelf. | 
Let us therefore, without regarding the ridiculous, 


narrow, and diſhoneſt notions of ſelfiſh and inconſiſt- 


ent men, who ſay and do contradictory things, make 
general liberty the intereſt and choice, as it is certain- 
ly the right of all mankind ; and brand thoſe as ene- 
mies to human ſociety, who are enemies to equal and 
impartial liberty. Whenever ſuch men are friends to 
truth, they are ſo from anger or chance, and not for 
her own fake, or for the ſake of ſociety, 
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the I ara glad, however, that by reading and approving 
many of Cats Letters, they have been brought to 
el read and approve a general condemnation of their 
own {cheme. It is more than ever they did before ; 
and I am not without hopes,. that what they have be- 
gun in a paſſion, may end in conviction. Cato is hap- 
no I py, if he has been the means of bringing thoſe men 
all to think for themſelves, whoſe character it has been 
to let other men think for them: — a character, 


ri which is the higheſt ſhame, and the greateſt unhappi- 

ne neſs, of a rational being. Theſe papers, having ful - bu 
ly opened the principles of liberty and power, and 14 

li rendered them plain to every underſtanding, may per®” [ | 

* haps have their ſhare in preventing, for the time to jy 

* come, ſuch ſtorms of zeal for nonſenſe and falſhood, 4 

e as have thrown the three kingdoms more than once 

at into convulſions. I hope they have largely helped to 

d cure and remove thoſe monſtrous notions of govern- 

P ment, which have been long inſtilled by the crafty 

* few into the ignorant many. 


1 It was no matter of wonder that theſe letters ſhould 
be ill underſtood, and maliciouſly applied, by ſome, 
who, having no principles of their own, or vile ones, 
were apt to wreſt Cato's papers and principles to fa- 
vour their own prejudices and baſe wiſhes, But for 
ſuch as have always profeſſed to entertain the ſame 


L x f 

ſentiments of government with Cato, and yet have 
l been offended with his ſentiments ;. as this their of- 
fence was neither his fault nor intention, I can only 
be ſorry for their ſakes, that the principles which 
i they avowed at all times ſhould diſpleaſe them at any 


time. I am willing to believe, that it was not the 
= 
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doctrine, but the application, that diſobliged them. 
Nor was Cato anſwerable for this; themſelves made 
it, and often made it wrong. All candid and well- 
bred men (if Cato may be reckoned in the number) 
abhor all attacks upon the perſons and private charac- 
ters of men, and all little ſtories invented or revived 
to blacken them. Theſe are cowardly and barbarous 
practices; the work and ambition of little and mali- 
eious minds: nor wanted he any fuch low and con- 
temptible artifices to gain readers. He attended only 


to general reaſonings about public virtue and corrupti- 


on, unbiaſſed by pique or favour to any man. In this 
upright and impartial purſuit he abuſed no man's per- 
ſon ; he courted no man's fortune; he dreaded no 
man's reſentment. 

It was a heavy charge upon Cato, which however 
wanted not vouchers (if they were in earneſt) that he 
has ſpoken diſreſpectfully, nay, inſolently, of the king. 
But this charge has been only aſſerted. If it were in 
the leaſt true, I ſhould be the firſt to own, that all the 
clamour raiſed againſt him was juſt upon him. But 
the papers vindicate themſelves ; nor was any prince 
ever treated with more ſincere duty and regard, in any 
public or private writings than his preſent majeſty has 
been in theſe. In point of principle and, affection, his 
majeſty never had a better ſubject than Cato; and if he 
have any bad ones, they are not of Cato's making. I 
know that this nation cannot be preſerved, if this eſta- 
bliſhment be deſtroyed ; and I am ſtill perſuaded, that 
nothing tended more to his majeſty)s advantage and 
popularity, or more to the credit of/his adminiſtration, 
or more to the ſecurity of the ſubject, than the purſu- 
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ing with quick and impartial vengeance thoſe men, who 
were enemies to all men, and to his majeſty the moſt 
dangerous of all his enemies ; a blot and a curſe to the 
nation, and the authors of ſuch diſcontents in ſome, 
and of ſuch deſigns in others, as the worſt men want · 
ed, and the beſt men feared. 

In anſwer to thoſe deep politicians, who have been 
puzzled to know who were meant by Cicero and Bru- 
tus intending to deal candidly with them, and to 
put them out of pain and doubt, I aſſure them, that 
Cicero and Brutus were meant; that I know no preſent 
characters or ſtory that will fit theirs ; that theſe let- 
ters were tranſlated: for the ſervice of liberty in gene- 
ral; and that neither reproof nor praiſe was intended 
by them to any man living. And if theſe gueſſing ſages 
are in perplexity about any other paſſage in Cuto's let- 
ters, it is ten to one but the ſame anſwer will relieve 
them. There was nothing in thoſe letters analogous 
to our affairs; but as they are extremely fine, full of 
virtue and good ſenſe, and the love of mankind, it 
was thought worth while to put them into Engliſh, as 
a proper entertainment for Engl;/h readers. This was 
the utmoſt and only view; and it was at leaſt an unkind 
miſtake to ſuppoſe any other. 

In one of Brutus's letters it is ſaid, Ve di nat d ſpute- 
about the qualifications of a maſter; we will have no 
maſter. . This is far from-being ſtronger than the ori- 
gina] : - Niſt forte non de ſervitute, ſed de conditione- 


ſerviendi, recuſandum eſt a nobis. From whence ſome 


have inferred, that becauſe Brutus was againſt having a 
maſter, therefore Cato was againſt having a king: a 
ſtrange conſtruction, and a wild conſequence! as if the 
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tranſlator of Brutus's letters were not to follow the 
ſenſe of Brutus + or, as if there were no difference in 
England between a king and a maſter, which are juſt 
as oppoſite as king and tyrant. In a neighbouring 
country, indeed, they ſay that their monarch is 
born maſter of the kingdom; and I believe they feel 
it; as they do with a witneſs fn Turkey. But it is 
not ſo here: I hope it never will be. We have a 
king made and limited by the. law Brutus having 
killed one uſurper, was oppoſing another, overturning, 
by violence all law: where is the parity, or room 
for it? 


The ſame defence is to be made for the papers that 


aſſert the lawfulneſs of killing Cæſar. It has been a 
queſtion long debated. in the world ; though L think 
it admits of little room for debate; the only argu- 
ments to be anſwered being prejudice and clamour, 


which are fully anſwered and expoſed in theſe papers. 


What is ſaid in them can be only applicable to thoſe 
who do as Cz/ar and Brutus did; and can no other- 
wiſe affect our free and legal government, than by 
ſurniſning real arguments to defend it. The ſame 
principle of nature and reaſon that ſupported liberty. 
at Rome, muſt ſupport it here and every where, how- 
ever the circumſtances of adjuſting them may vary in 
different places; as the foundations of tyranny are 
in all countries, and at all times, effentially the ſame; 
namely, too much force in the hands of one man, or 
of a few unaccountable magiſtrates, and power with- 
out a balance: a ſorrowful circumſtance for any peo- 
ple to fall into! J hope it is no erime to write againſt 
ſo great an evil. The ſum of the queſtion is, Whe- 
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ther mankind have a right to be happy, and to oppoſe 
their own deſtruction? And whether any man has a. 
right to make them miſerable ? 

Machiavel puts Cæſar upon the ſame foot with the 
worſt and deteſtable tyrants, ſuch as Nabis, Phalaris,. 
and Dionyſius. © Nor let any man, ſuys he, deceive 
« himſelf with Cæſur's reputation, by finding him fo 
exceedingly eminent in hiſtory. . Thoſe who cried 
“ him. up, were either corrupted by his fortune, or 
« terrified by his power; for whilſt his empire con- 
* tinued, it was never permitted to any man to ſay 
“ any. thing againſt him. Doubtlefs if writers had 
&* had their liberty, they could have ſaid as much of 
& him as of Catiline - and Cz2/ar is much the worlt 
te of the two, by. how much it is worſe to perpetrate 
„% a wicked. thing, than to deſign it. And this may 
* be judged by what is ſaid of Brutus his adverſary ; 
« for, not doring to ſpeak in plain terms of Cæſar, 
« by reaſon of his power, they, by a kind of reverſe, 
«© magnificd his enemy.“ He afterwards gives a ſum- 


mary of the doleful waſte and crying miſeries brought 


upon Rome and upon mankind by the imperial wolves 
his ſucceſſors ; and adds, that, by ſuch a recapitulati- 
on, © it will appear what mighty obligations Rome 
and Italy and the whole world had to Cæſur. 

I ſhall ſay no more of theſe papers either in gene- 
ral or particular. I leave the ſeveral arguments main- 
tained in them to Juſtify themſelves, and cannot help 
thinking that they are ſupported by the united force 
of experience, reaſon, and nature. It is the intereſt 
of mankind that they aſſert; and it is the intereſt of 
mankind that they ſhould be true. The opinion of 
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the world concerning them may be known from 
hence; that they have had more friends and readers 
at home and abroad than any paper that ever appear- 
ed in it; nor does it leſſen their praiſe, that they 
have alfo had more enemies. 

Who were the authors of theſe letters, is now, I 
believe, pretty well known. It is with the utmoſt © go. 
forrow I ſay, that one of them is lately dead, and 


his death is a loſs to mankind. To me it is by far 5 
the greateſt and moſt ſhocking that 1 ever knew; as o 
he was the beſt friend that I ever had; I may lay the I g 
firſt friend. 1 found great credit and advantage in in 
his friendſhip, and ſhall value myſelf upon it as long h 
as I live. From the moment he knew me, till the mo- + 
ment he died, every part of his behaviour to me was 1 
a proof of his affection for me. From a perfect 
firanger to him, and without any other recommenda- a 
tion to him than a caſual coffechouſe acquaintance; * 
and his own good opinion, he took me into his fa- 
vour and care, and into as high a degree of intima- * 
0 ey as ever was ſne wn by one man to another. This *s 
N was the more remarkable, and did me the greater , 
1 honour, for that he was naturally as ſhy in making 5 
0 friendſhips, as he was eminently conſtant to thoſe 
l which he had already made. His ſhyneſs this way " 
f was founded upon wiſe and virtuous conſiderations, * 
1 He knew that in a number of friendſhips, ſome 4 
al would prove ſuperficial, ſome deceitful, ſome would I | 
Ul be neglected; and he never profeſſed a friendſhip , 
without a ſincere intention to be a friend ; which he 5 
was ſatisfied a private man could not be to many - 
at once, in caſeb of exigency _ trial, Beſides, he # 
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had found much baſeneſs from falſe friends, who, for 
his beſt offices, made him vile returns. He conſider 
ed mutual friends as under mutual obligations, and he 
would contract no obligation which he was not in ear- 
neſt to diſcharge. 

This was agreeable to the great ſincerity of his 
ſoul, which would ſuffer him to miſlead no man in- 
to hopes and expectations without grounds. He 
would let no body depend upon him in vain. The 
contrary conduct he thought had great cruelty in it, 
as it was founding confidence upon deceit, and abuſ- 
ing the good faith of thoſe who truſted in us: hence 
hypocriſy on one ſide, as ſoon as it was diſeovered, 
begot hatred on the other, and falſe friendſhip ended 
in ſincere enmity: a violence was done to a tender 
point of morality, and the reputation of him who did 
it loſt and expoſed amongſt thoſe who thought that he 
had the moſt. 

He was indeed fo tender and exact in his dealings 
with all forts of men, that he uſed to lay his meaning 
and purpoſes minutely before them, and ſcorned to 
gain any advantage from their miſtaking his intenti- 
ons. He told them what he would and would not do 
on his part, and what he expected on theirs, with 
the utmoſt accuracy and openneſs. They at leaſt 
knew the worſt; and the only latitude which he re- 
ſerved to himſelf was, to be better than his word; 
but he would let no man hope for what he did not 
mean. He thought that he never could be too plain 
with thoſe whom he had to do with; and as men 
are apt to conſtrue things moſt in their own favour, he 
uſed to foreſee and obviate thoſe their partial conſtruc« 
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tions, and to fix every thing upon full and expreſs 
terms. He abhorred the miſleading of men by art- 
ful and equivocal words ; and becauſe people are 
ready to put meanings upon a man's countenance 
and demeanor, his ſincerity extended even to his 
carriage and manner ; and though he was very civil 
to every body, he ordered it ſo, that the forms of 
his civility appeared to mean no more than forms, 
and. could not be miſtaken for marks of affection, 
where he had none: and it is very true, that a man's 


behaviour may, without one word ſaid, make pro» 


feſſions and promiſes, and he may play the knave by 
a kind look. 

He uſed to ſay, and from knowing him long and 
intimately, I could believe him when he ſaid, that 
he never broke a promiſe nor an appointment in his 
life, in any inſtance where it is practicable to keep 
them. If he were to make a viſit at an hour, or to 
meet a friend at an hour, he was always there be- 
fore the hour. He obſerved the ſame ſevere punctu- 
ality in every other engagement of his, and had a 
very ill opinion of ſuch as did not make every pro- 
miſe of every kind a matter of morality and honour, 
He conſidered a man's behaviour in ſmaller matters, 
as a ſpecimen of what he would do in matters that 


were greater; and that a principle of faithfulneſs, or; 


the want of it, would ſhew itſelf in little as well as in 
conſiderable things; that he who would try your 
patience in the buſineſs of an appointment, would 
fail you in a buſineſs of property ; that one who pro- 


miſled at random, and miſled you without an inten- 


tion to miſlead you, was a trifling man, and wanted 
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honeſty, though he had no treachery, as he who did 
it with deſign was a knave; that from what cauſe 
ſoever they deceived you, the deceit was the ſame, 
and both were equally to be diſtruſted ; that punctua- 
lity or remiſſneſs, ſincerity or perfidiouſneſs, runs, ge- 
nerally, through the whole of a man's life and acti- 
ons, and you need only obſerve his behaviour in one 
or two, to know his behaviour in all; and a negli- 
gent man when he is neglected has no reaſon to 
complain, no more than a falſe man when he is hat- 
ed. In many inſtances, negligence has all the ef. 
fects of falſhood, and is as for from virtue, though 
not ſo near vice. 

As Mr. Trenchard was wary and reſerved in the 
choice of his friends, ſo no finall faults, no ſudden 
prejudices nor guſts of humour or paſſion, could ſhake 
their .intereſt in him, or induce him to part with them; 
nor could any calumnies, however artful, nor the 
moſt malicious tales and infufions, however ſpeci- 
ouſly dreſſed up, leſſen his regard for them. In thoſe 
caſes, as in all others, he would ſee with his own 
eyes, and have full proof, before he believed or con- 
demned. He knew how eaſily prejudices and ſtories 
are taken up ; he knew how apt malice and emulati- 
on are to creep into the heart of man, and to canker 
it; how quickly reports are framed, how ſuddenly 
improved; how eaſily an additional word or eireum- 
ſtance can transform good into evil, and evil into 
good; and how common it is to add words and cir- 
cumſtances, as well as to create facts. He was aware 
that too many men are governed by ill-nature; that 
the beſt are liable to prepoſſeſſions and miſinforma- 
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tions; and that if we liſten to every ſpiteful tale and 
inſinuation that men are prone to utter concerning 
one another, no two men in the world could be two 
days friends. He therefore always judged. for himſelf, 
unbiaſſed by paſſion or any man's authority ; and when 
he did change, it was demonſtration that changed 
him. He carried his tenderneſs even to his loweſt 
ſervants; nor could his ſteward, who had ſerved him 
many years, and given him long proof of great in. 
tegrity and good underſtanding, ever determine him 
to turn away a ſervant, till he had ſatisfied himſelf 
that he ought to be turned away. He was not al. 
ſured but his ſteward might be prejudiced, notwith- 
ſtanding his probity : and the Reward has told me, 
that he never went with any complaint to his maſter, 
how! neceſſary ſoever for him to hear, but he went 
with ſotne uneaſineſs and diſfidence. 

No man ever made greater allowances for human 
infirmities, and for the errors and follies of men. 
This was a character which he did not bear; but it 
is religiouſly. true. He knew what feeble materials 
human nature was made of; perhaps no man that e- 
ver was born knew it better. Mankind lay as it were 
diſſected before him; and he ſaw all their advantages 
and deformities, all their weakneſſes, paſſions, defects, 
and exceſſes, with prodigious clearneſs, and could des 
ſcribe them with prodigious force. Man in ſociety, 
man out of ſociety, was perfectly known and famili - 
ar to his great and/lively underſtanding, and ſtood 
naked to his eye, diveſted of all the advantages, ſup- 
plements, and diſguiſes of art. His reaſonings upon 
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this ſubject, as upon all others, were adamirable, beau · 
tiful, and full of life. | 

As to his indulgence to human infirnaities; he 
knew that without it every man would be an unſoci- 
able creature to another, ſince every man living has 
infirmities; that we muſt take men as they are, 
or not at all; that it : is but mutual equity to allow 


others what we want and expect to ourſelves; that 


as good and ill qualities are often blended together, 
ſo they often ariſe out of one another: Thus men of 


great wit and ſpirit are often men of ſtrong pafſion* 


and vehemence ; and the firſt makes amends for the 
laſt: thus great humouriſts are generally very honeſt 
men; and weak men have ſometimes great good na- 
ture. Upon this foundation no man lived more eaſy 


and debonair with his acquaintance, or bore their fail» 


ings better. Good nature and ſincerity was all that he 


expected of them. But in the number of natural in- 


firmities, he never reckoned falſhood and knavery, to 


which he gave no quarter. Human weakneſſes were 


invincible ; but no man was born a knave : he chooſes 
his own character, and no ſincere man can love 


him. 


In his tranſactions with men, he had a ſurpriſing 
talent at bringing them over to his opinion. His firſt 
care was that it was ſure, and well-grounded, and im- 
portant ; and then he was a prevailing advocate: he 
entered into it with all his might; and his might was 


irreſiſtible. He ſaw it in its whole extent, with all the 


reaſons and all the difficulties, and could throw both 

into a thouſand ſurpriſing lights; and nothing could 

eſcape him. This a friend of his uſed to call bring» 
Vor. I. c 
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ing heaven and earth into his argument. He had in. 


deed a vaſt variety of images, a deluge of language, 
mighty perſuaſion in his looks, and great natural au- 
thority. You ſaw that he was in carneſt ; you ſaw 
bis excellent judgment, and you ſaw his upright 
Jour. 7 ©: 

He had the ſame facility in expoſing and taking to 
pieces plauſible and deceitful reaſonings. This he did 
with vaſt quickneſs and brevity, and with happy turns 
of ridicule. Many a grave argument, delivered very 
plauſibly and at large, in good and well-ſounding lan- 
guage, has he quite defeated with a ſenſible jeſt of 
three words, or a pleaſant ſtory not much longer. 
He had a promptneſs at repartee, which few men e- 
ver equalled, and none ever excelled. He ſaw with 
great ſuddeneſs the ſtrength and weakneſs of things, 
their juſtneſs or ridicule, and had equal excellence in 
ſhewing either, 

The quickneſs of his ſpirit made him ſometimes 
fay things which were ill taken, and for which upon 
recollection he himſelf was always ſorry. But in the 
midſt of his greateſt heat I never heard him utter a 
word that was ſhocking or dangerous: ſo great was his 
judgment, and the guard which he kept over himſelf 
and over the natural impetuoſity of his temper. He was 
naturally a warm man; but his wiſdom and obſervation 
gave him great warineſs and circumſpeCtion in great 
affairs; and never was man more for moderate and 
calm counſels, or more an enemy to raſh ones. He 
nad ſo little of revenge in his temper, that his per- 


ſonal reſentment never carried him to hurt any man, 
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or to wiſh him hurt, unleſs from other cauſes he de- 
ſerved it. 

He had an immenſe fund of natural eloquence, a 
graceful and perſuaſive manner, a world of action, and 
a ſtile ſtrong, clear, figurative, and full of fire. He at- 
tended to ſenſe much more than to the expreſſion ; and 
yet his expreſſion was noble, Coming late into the 


houſe of commons, and being but one ſeſſions there, 


he could not exert his great talent that way with free- 
dom; but the few ſpeeches which he made were 
full of excellent ſtrong. ſenſe; and he was always 
heard with much attention and reſpect. Whether he 


would have ever come to have ſpoke there with per-- 


ſect eaſe and boldneſs, time, from which he is now 


taken away, could only ſnew. It is certain in that 


ſhort ſpace he acquired very high eſteem with all ſorts 
of men, and removed many prejudices conceived a- 
gainſt him, beſore he ſhewed himfelf in public. He 
had been thought a moroſe and impracticable man. 


— An imputation which nothing but ill will, or 
ignorance of his true character, could lay upon him. 


He was one of the gayeſt, pleaſanteſt men that ever 


. lived'; an enchanting companion, and full of mirth 
and raillery; familiar and communicative to the laſt 


degree; eaſy, kind-hearted, and utterly free from all 


grimace and: ſtatelineſs. - He was acceſſible to all 


men. No man came more frankly into conviction; 


no man was more candid in.owning: his miſtakes ; no 


man more ready to do kind and obliging offices. He 


had not one ambitious thought, nor a crooked one, 
nor an envious one. He had but one view; to be: 
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in the right, and to do good; and he would have 
heartily joined with any man, or any party of men, 
to have attained it. If he erred, he erred innocently ; 
for he ſincerely walked according to the beſt light 
that he had. Is this the character, this the behavj- 
our, of a morole, of an impracticable man? Yet this 
was the character of Mr. Trenchard, as many great 
and worthy men, who once believed the contrary, liv- 
ed to fee. | 

He was cordially in the intereſt of mankind, and 
of this nation, and of this government ; and never 
found fault with public meaſures, but whem he real- 
ly thought that they were againſt the public. Ac- 
cording to the views which he had of things, he judg- 
ed excellently; and often traced attempts and events 
ro their firſt true ſources, however diſguiſed or denied, 
by the mere force of his own ſtrong underſtanding. 
He had an amazing ſagacity and compaſs of think. 
ing; and it was ſcarce poſlible to impoſe appear- 
ances upon him for principles : and they who having 
the ſame good affections with him, yet ſomòtimes 
differed in opinion from him, did it often from the 
difference of their underſtandings. They ſaw not fo 
far into the cauſes and conſequences of things: few 
men upon earth did; very few. His active and in- 
quiſitive mind, full of velocity and penetration, had 
not the fame limits with thoſe of other men: it was 
all lightning, and diſſipated in an inſtant the doubts 
and darkneſs which bewildered the heads of others, 
In a moment he unravelled the obſcureſt queſtions ; 
in a moment he ſaw the tendency of things. I could 
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give many undeniable inſtances, where every jot of 
the events which he foretold came to paſs, and in the 
manner that he foretold, Without doubt he was: 
ſometimes miſtaken ; but his miſtakes did him no diſ- 
credit ; they aroſe from no defect in his judgment, 
and from no ſournels of mind. 

As he wanted nothing but to ſee the public proſ<- 
per, he emulated no man's greatneſs ; but rejoiced 
in the public welfare, whatever hands. conducted it.“ 
No man ever dreaded. public evils more, or took. 
them more to heart: at one time they had almoſt: 
broke it, The national confuſions, diſtreſſes, and 
deſpair, which we laboured under a few years ago 
gave him much anxiety and ſorrow, which preyed- 
upon him, and endangered his life ſo much, that had- 
he ſtaid in town a few days longer, it was more- 
than _ he. would never. have gone out of it- 

e even dreaded a revolution; and the more, 
becauſe he. ſaw ſome. eaſy and ſecure, who ought to 
have dreaded it moſt. This was no riddle. to him- 
then, and he fancied that he had lived to ſee the rid - 
dle explained to others. 

Ihe perſonal reſentment which-he bore to a great! 
man now dead, for perſonal injuries, had no ſhare- 
in the oppoſition - which he gave to his adminiſtrati- - 
on, how natural ſoever-it was to believe. that it had. 
He only conſidered the public in that oppoſition; 
which he would have gladly dropped, and changed. 
oppoſition · into aſſiſtance, without any advantage or- 
regard to himſelf if he could have been ſatisfied that. 
that great man loved his country as well as he lov- 
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ed power. Nor did he ever quarrel with any great 


man about ſmall conſiderations. On the contrary, 


he made great allowances for their errors, for the 
care of their fortunes and families, and even for 
their ambition, provided their ambition was honeſtly 
directed, and the public was not degraded or ne- 
glected, to ſatiate their domeſtic pride. He did not 
vainly expect from men that perfection and heroiſm 
which, he knew, were not to be found in men; and he 


cared not how much good miniſters gid to themſel ves, 


if by it they hurt not their country. He had two 
things much at heart; the keeping England out of 
foreign broils, and paying off the public debts. He 
thought that the one depended npon the other, and 
that the fate and being of the nation depended upon 
the laſt; and I believe that few men who think at 
all, think him miſtaxen. For a good while before he 
died he was eaſier, as to thoſe matters, than I had 


ever known him, He was pleaſed with the calm that 
we were in, and entertained favourable hopes and o. 


pinions. Nor is it any diſcredit to the preſent admi. 
niſtration, that Mr. Trenchard was more partial to 
it than lever knew him to any other. In this he 
ſincerely followed his judgment; for it is moſt cer- 
tain that he had not one view to himſelf; nor could 
any human conſideration have withdrawn him from 


the public intereſt, It was hard to miſlead him; im- 


poſſible to corrupt him. | 
No man was ever more remote from all thoughts 
of public employments : he was even determined a- 


gainſt them; yet he would never abſolutely declare 
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t that he Dy at no time engage in them, becauſe it 


was barely poſſible that he might. So nice and ſe- 


e vere was his veracity! He had infinite talents for 
Cr bulineſs; a head wonderfully turned for ſchemes, 
y trains of reaſoning, and variety of affairs; extreme 
2 = promptneſs, indefatigable induſtry, a ſtrong memory, 


t mighty diſpatch, and great adroitneſs in applying to 
n | the paſſions of men. This laſt talent was not gene- 
e rally known to be his: he was thought a poſitive, 


s, uncomplying man; and in matters of right and wrong 
0 he was ſo, But it is as true, that he knew perfectly 
}f how mankind were to be dealt with; that he could 
e manage their tempers with great art, and bear with 
d all their humours and weakneſſes with great patience. 
n He could reaſon or rally, be grave or pleaſant, with 
at equal ſucceſs; and make himſelf extremely agreeable 
* to all ſorts of people, without the leaſt departure 
d from his netive candour and integrity. As he chief - 
at ly loved privacy and a domeſtic lite, he ſeldom throw - 


5). ed himſelf into the way of popularity; but where-e- 
i. ver he ſought it, he had it. One proof of this may 


0 be- learned. from the great town + where he was | 
E choſen into parliament; no man was ever more be- ; 
re loved and admired by any place. He found them full 3 


d of prejudices againſt him, and left them full of affec- 
m tion for him. Very different kinds of men, widely 
n- different in principle, agreed in loving him equal - 

I; and adore his memory, now he is gone. The. 


re. + Taunton in Somerſetſhire. 
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few ſour men who oppoſed him there, owed him 
better things, and themſelves. no credit by their oppo: 
ſition. 

In converſation he was frank, ehearful,. and fami- 
liar, without reſerve; and entertaining beyond belief, 
His head was ſo clear, ready, and-ſo-full of knowledge, 
that I have often heard him make as ſtrong; fine, and. 
uſeful diſcourſes at his table, as ever he wrote in his 
cloſet ; though I think he is in the higheſt claſs of 


fuch ſurpriſing images, ſuch. a happy way of conceiy* 
ing things, and of putting words.together, as few men: 
upon earth ever had. He talked-without the pedantry 
of a man who loves to hear himſelf talk, or is fond of 
applauſe. He was always excellent company; but 
the time of the day when he ſhined moſt, was for 
three hours. or more after dinner: towards the even- 
ing he was generally ſubject to indigeſtions. The 
time which he choſe to think in, was the morning. 

He was acceptable company to women... He treated. 
them with great niceneſs and reſpect ; he abounded in 
their own chit-chat, and ſaid; a world. of pleaſant 
things. He was a tender and obliging huſband ; and 
indeed had uncommon cauſe to be fo, as he well knew, 
and has ſhewn by his will: but he had worthy and 
generous notions of the kind regard which men owe to 
women in general, eſpecially to their. wives ; who, 
when they are bad, may often thank their huſbands. 


and had a great deal of gallantry in his temper. 


writers that have appeared in the world. He had. 


This was a theme that he often enlarged upon with 
great wiſdom. He was very partial to the fair ſex, 
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He was a friendly neighbour: he ſtudied to live well 
with every body about him; and took a ſenſible plea- 
ſure in doing good offices. He was an enemy to liti- 
giouſneſs and ſtrife; and I think he told me, that he 
never had a law-ſuit in his life. He was a kind and 
generous landlord; he never hurried nor diſtreſſed any 
of his tenants for rent, and made them frequent and 
unaſked abatements, There were yearly inſtances 
of this. He was exact in performing all his covenants 
with them, and never forgot any promiſe that he had 
made them. Nor did he ever deny any tenant any . 
reaſonable favour : but he knew his cſtate well; they 
could not eaſily deceive him: and none but ſuch as 
did ſo, or attempted it, were known to complain. 

To his ſervants he was a juſt and merciful maſter. 
Under him they had good uſage and plenty and the 
worſt that they had to apprehend in his ſervice, was 
now and then a paſſionate expreſſion. He loved to 
ſee chearful faces about him. He was particularly 
tender of them in their ſickneſs, and often paid large 
bills for their cure. For this his compaſſion and boun-. 
ty he had almoſt always ill returns. They thought 
that every kindneſs done them, was done for their 
own ſake ; that they were of ſuch importance to him, 
that he could not live without thera ; and that there- 
fore they were entitled to more wages. He uſed ta 
obſerve, that this ingratitude was inſeparable from in- 
ferior ſervants, and that they always founded ſome 
freſh claim upon every kindneſs which he did them. 
From hence he was wont to make many fine obſerva - 
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tions upon human nature, and particularly-upon the 
nature of the common herd of mankind, 

Mr. Trenchard had a liberal education and was bred 
to the law; in which, as I have heard ſome of his co- 
temporaries ſay, he had made amazing progreſs. But 
politics and the Iriſh Truſt*, in which he made a 
great figure, though very young, took him from the 
bar ; whither he never had any inclination to return, 
By the death of an uncle, and his marriage, he was 
fallen into an eaſy fortune, with the proſpect 1 a 
much greater. 

He was very knowing, but not learned ; that is, 
he had not read many books, Few books pleaſed 
him: where the matter was not ſtrong, and fine, and 
laid cloſe together, it could not engage his attention : 
he out- ran his author, and had much more himſelf to 
lay upon the ſubject. He ſaid, that moſt books were 
but title-pages, and in the firſt leaf you ſaw all; that 
of many books which were valued, half might be 
thrown away without loſing any thing. He knew 
well the general hiſtory and ſtate of the world, and 
its geography every where. For a gentleman, he 
was a good mathematician ; he had clear and exten- 
live ideas of the aſtronomical ſyſtem, of the power of 
matter and motion, and of the cauſes and production 
of things. He underſtood perfectly the intereſt of 
England in all its branches, and the intereſt and pre- 


\ 


* He was one of the commiſſioners of the forfeited e · 
ſtates in Ireland in the reign of king William, 
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tenſions of the ſeveral great powers in Europe, with 


the ſtate and general balance of trade every where. 


1 {Upon theſe ſubjects, and upon all others that are of 
| Wuſc to mankind, he could diſcourſe with marvellous 
force and pertinency. Perhaps no man living had 
thought ſo much and ſo variouſly. He had a buſy and 


ſtant, He chiefly ſtudied matters that were of impor- 
tance to the world ; but loved poetry and things of 


a 8 amuſement, when the thoughts were juſt and witty :. 
and no body enjoyed pleaſantries more. He had for · 
„ merly- read the claſſics, and always retained many of 
d their beautiful paſſages, particularly from Horace and 


Lucretius, and from ſome of the ſpeeches in Lucan. 
He admired the fire and freedom of the laſt: as he did 
o Lucretius for the loftineſs of his conceptions : and 
re Horace he had almoſt all by heart. He had the works 


at of Cicero and Tacitus in high eſteem : he was not a 
ze little pleaſed when I ſet about tranſlating the latter. He 
w | thossht no author ſo fit to be read by a free people, 
d like this : as none paints with ſuch wiſdom and force 


de the ſhocking deformities of that ſort of conſuming go. 
n- WW vernment, which has rendered almoſt the whole earth 
of ¶ oo thin and wretched. 


* He had a great contempt for logic, and the learning 
of ¶ of the ſchools ; ; and uſed to repeat with much mirth 
* 


an obſervation of Dr. Smith, late biſhop of Down, his 
tutor, The doctor uſed to ſay, That © Mr. Tren- 
* chard's talent of reaſoning was owing to his having 
* been ſo good a logician ;” a character for which he 
was eminent at the univerſity. The truth was, that 


a juſt head, and was maſter of any ſubject in an in- 
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ly valued learned men, when they had good ſenſe, and 
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his reaſoning head made him excel in the ſubtleties of 
logic. Reaſon is a faculty not to be learned, no more 
than wit and penetration. Having as great natural 
parts as perhaps any man was ever born with, he 
wanted none of the ſhew and aſliſtance of art; and 
many men, who carry about them mighty magazines 
of learning and quotation, would have made a poor 
figure in converſation with Mr. Trenchard. He high. 


made good ule of their learning : but mere authorities, 
and terms, and the, lumber of words, were ſport to 
him; and he often made good ſport of thoſe who ex- 
celled in them. He had endleſs reſources in his own 
ſtrong and ready underſtanding, and uſed to ſtrip ſuch 
men of their armour of names and diſtinctions with 
wonderful livelineſs and pleaſantry. Having loſt all 
the tackle of their art, they had no aids from nature, 
Falſe learning, falſe gravity, and falſe argument, ne- 
ver encountered a more ſucceſsful foe, Extraordinary 
learning and extraordinary wit ſeldom meet in one 
man : the velocity of their genius renders men of 
great wit incapable of that laborious patience neceſſary 
to make a man very learned. Cicero and monſieur 
Bayle had both, and ſo had our Milton and George 
Buchanan. I could name others; but all that I could 
mention are only exceptions from a general rule. As 
to Mr. Trenchard, the character of Aper the Roman 
orator ſuits him ſo much, that it ſeems made for 
him.----Aprum ingenio potius & vi nature quam inſti- 
tutione & literis famam eloquentiæ conſecutum com. 
muni eruditione imbutus, contemnebat potius literas quam 
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neſciebat +: ——ingenium ejus nullis alienarum artium 
inniti videretur. L £3; vi, 
| Dialog. de oratoribus. 


He was not fond of writing ; his fault lay far on 
the other ſide. He only did it when he thought it ne · 
eſſary. Even in the courſe of the following letters, 
he was ſometimes ſeveral months together without 
writing one ; though, upon the whole, he wrote as 
many, within about thirty, as I did. He wrote many 
ſuch as I could not write, and I many ſuch as he 
would not. But in this edition, to ſatisfy the curioſi- 
ty of the public, I have marked his and my own with 
the initial letters of our different names at the end of 
each paper. To him it was owing, to his converſa. 
tion and ſtrong way of thinking, and to the protecti- 
on and inſtruction which he gave me, that I was ca- 
pable of writing ſo many. He was the beſt tutor that 
I ever had, and to him I owed more than to the whole 
world beſides. I will add with the ſame truth, that, 
but for me, he never would have engaged in any week- 
ly performance whatſoever. From any third hand 
there was no aſſiſtance whatever. I wanted none 
while I had him, and he ſought none while he had 
me. | | 
His notions of God were noble and refined; and if 
he was obnoxious to bigots, it was for thinking more 
honourably of the Deity, and for expoſing their ſtupid, 
ſour, and narrow imaginations about him. There 
was more inſtruction in three extempore ſentences of 
his upon this ſubject, than in threeſcore of their 

Vor. I, d 
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ſtudied ſermons. He taught you to love God; they 
only to dread him. He thought the goſpel one conti. 
nued leſſon of mercy and peace; they make it a laſt. 
ing warrant for contention, ſeverity, and rage. He 
believed that thoſe men, who found pomp and domi- 
nation in the ſelf-denying example and precepts of 
Feſus Chriſt, were either madmen, or worſe-----not in 
Larneſt; that ſuch as were enemies to liberty of con - 
ſcience, were enemies to human ſociety, which is a 
frail thing kept together by mutual neceſſities and 
mutual indulgences ; and that, in order to reduce the 
World to one opinion, the whole world muſt be re- 
duced to one man, and all the reſt deſtroyed. 

He ſaw, with juſt indignation, the mad, chimeri- 
cal, ſelfiſh, and barbarous tenets maintained by many 
of the clergy, with the miſchievous effects and ten- 
dency of theſe tenets : he ſaw, as every man that has 
eyes may, that for every advantage which they have 
in the world, they are beholden to men and ſocieties; 
and he thought it downright fraud and impudence, to 
claim as a gift from God, what all mankind knew 
vas the manifeſt bounty of men, and the policy o 
Nates, or extorted from them; that eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction and revenues could have no other poſſible 
original; that it was a contradiction to all truth, to 
Chriſtianity, and to all civil government, to allow 
them any other; that the certain effect of detaching 
the prieſthood from the authority of the civil magiſ- 
_ rate, was to enflave the civil magiſtrate, and all men, 
to the prieſthood ; that theſe claims of the clergy to 
vine right and independency, raiſed acombuſtion, 2 
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civil ſehiſm in the ſtate (the only ſchiſm dangerous to 
ſociety) made the laity the property or the enemies of 
the clergy, and taught the clergy avowed ingratitude: 
for every bounty, indulgence, privilege, and advan- 
tage, which the laity, or any layman, could beſtow 
upon them ; ſince having all from God, they could- 
conſider laymen only as intruders, when laymen 
meddled with celeſtial rents, and pretended to give 
them what God had given them. I am apt to think 
that from this root of ſpiritual pride proceeds the too 
common ingratitude of elergymen to their patrons for 
very good livings. They think it uſurpation in lay- 
men to have church- benefices in their gift. Hence 
their known abhorrence of impropriations; and we 
all know what they mean, when they find ſo much 
precipitancy and ſo many errors in the reformation. 
It was a terrible blow to church-dominion, and gave 
the laity ſome of their own lands again. 

Some will fay, that theſe are only a number of hot - 
headed men amongſt the clergy ; and I fay, that I 
mean no other: I only wiſh that the cool heads may 
de the majority. That there are many ſuch, I know = 

and congratulate ; and I honour with all my heart the 
many biſhops and doctors, who are ſatisfied with the 
condition of the clergy, and are friends to conſcience 
and civil liberty; for both which-ſome of them have 
contended with immortal ſucceſs. 

But whatever offence the high claimers- of ſpiritual 
dominion gave Mr. Trenchard, he was ſincerely for 
preſerving the eſtabliſhed church, and would have 
heartily oppoſed any attempt to alter it. He was a- 

| 2 
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gainſt all levelling in church and ſtate, and fearful of 
trying experiments upon the conſtitution. He thought 
that it was already upon a very good balance; and 
no man was more falſly accuſed of an intention to 
pull it down. The eſtabliſhment was his ſtandard ; 
and he was only for pulting down thoſe who would 
ſoar above it, and trample upon it. If he offended 
churchmen, while he defended the legal church, the 
blame was not his. He knew of no authority that 
they had, but what the laws gave them; nor can 
they ſhew any other. The ſanctions of a thouſand 
ſynods, the names and volumes of ten thouſand fa. 
thers, weigh not one grain in this argument. They 
are no more rules to us, than the oracles of Delphos, 
no more than a college of Augurs. Acts of parlia- 
ment alone conſtitute and limit our church-govern» 
ment, and create our clergy ; and upon this article 
Mr. Trenchard only aſſerted what they themſelves had 
{worn. Perſonally he uſed them with great civility, 
where=eyer he met them; and he was for depriving 
them of no part of their dignities and reverſions. As 
to their ſpeculative opinions, when he meddled with 
them, he thought that he might take the ſame liber- 
ty to differ with them, which they took to differ 
with one another. For this many of them have treat- 
ed his name very barbarouſly, to their own diſcredit. 


Laymen can ſometimes fight, and be friends again. 


The officers and ſoldiers of two oppoſite camps, if 
they meet out of the way of battle, can be well-bred 
and humane to each other, and well-pleaſed together, 
though they are to deſtroy one another next day, 
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want of charity; ſo nothing is more indiſereet. 


As paſſionate as he was for liberty, he was not for 
a commonwealth in England. He neither believed 
it: poſſible, nor wiſhed for it. He thought that we 
were better as we were, than any practicable change 
could make us; and ſeemed to apprehend, that a 
neighbouring republic was not far from ſome violent: 
ſhock. . I wiſh that he may have been miſtaken; but 


the grounds of his opinion were too plauſible. 


I .have before owned that he: was paſſionate ; but 


he ſhewed it only in inftances where it was not worth 
while to watch and reſtrain his temper. 


without being angry, make others very angry. If he 


had a mind to dive into any man's deſigns, - in which 
he was very ſucceſsful, or meant to gain any end up- 
on him, it was impoſſible to ruffle him. He was on- 
ly; haſty, when he was inadvertent. "There. was a,, 


d. 3 


xiili 


But, I know not how it happens, clerical heat does 
not eaſily cool; it rarely knows moderation or any. 
bounds, but purſues men to their death ; and even: 
after death it purſues them, when they are no longer 
ſubje& to the laws or cognizance of men. It was 
not more good policy than it was juſtice in theſe an · 
ory men, to charge Mr. Trenchard with want of 
religion; as it is owning that a man may be a moſt 
virtuous man, and an excellent member of ſociety, . 
without it. But, as nothing is fo irreligious as the 


In things of 
moment, or when he had a mind not to be provoked, . 
no man was more ſedate and calm.. I have often ſeen 
him laugh a peeviſh. man out of his peeviſhneſs, and 
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rapidity and emotion in his way of talking, which 
ſometimes made him thought warm when he was not. 
Etſi vehemens, nondum iratus; as I think Thy ſays 
ewiſe 
apt to give quick anſwers to impertinent queſtions, 
and to mortify men who he thought talked knaviſſi- 
ly. Hence chiefly he was called a hot man. Little 
things ſometimes provoked him, but great provocati- 
ons ſet him a thinking; and he was capable of bear- 
ing great loſſes, oppoſition, and difappointments, witly 
ſignal temper and firmneſs. He wag very merry with 
thoſe who wrote ſcurrilouſly againſt him, and laugh. 
ed heartilg..at what they thought he reſented moſt; 
Not many days before he died, he diverted bimſelf 
with a very abufeful, book written by a clergyman, 
and pointed perfonally at him; by a clergyman high- 
ly obliged to his family, and always treated with 
great fricndſhip by himſelf, 

He had a noble fortune, of which he took ſuch 
care as a wiſe man ſhould. He underſtood huſband- 
ry and- improvements excellently, and every place 
where he came was the better for him. But thongh 
he was careful to preſerve his eſtate, he- was no ways 
anxious to increaſe it. e kept a genteel and a 
plentiful table, and was pleaſed to ſee it well filled: 
he had a great number of ſervants, and daily em- 
ployed ſeveral tradeſmen and many labourers. 80 
that of his whole yearly income he ſaved little at 
the year's end, not above two or three hundred 
pounds. This will appear ſtrange to. moſt. people, 
who generally believed that he ſaved great ſums: 
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but I know what I fay, and it is plain from the per 
ſonal eſtate which he has left. 

As to his family, which I mention laſt, becauſe it 
is the laſt thing upon which a wiſe man will value 
himſelf; it is one of the ancienteſt in England, and 


well allied: his anceſtor came over * William the 


Norman ; and there? has been a good eſtate in the 
name ever ſince. He left no child, and his three ſiſ- 
ters are his heirs. I know but one family now re- 


maining of the name, Mr. George Trenchard's of 


Derſetſhire, a member of the houſe of commons ; 
and I believe the eſtate in both families is worth near 
ten. thouſand pounds a year. 

He died of an ulcer in the kidneys, after an ill» 
neſs of five weeks and ſome days; and he died like 
a wiſe man, with great reſignation and. calmneſs of 
ſpirit, quite free from all falſe fears or panic ter- 
rors, and without one ſtruggle or convulſion. The 
day before his death he talked to me much and of+ 
ten of an affair which regarded myſelf; and which, 
were I to mention it, would ſhew the great concern 
and tenderneſs. that he had for me. He died in the fifty 


fifth year of his age. I ſaw him expire, and theſe. 


hands helped to cloſe his eyes; the ſaddeſt office that 
ever they performed. 


In his perſon he was a ſtrong, well-et man, but 


of: a ſickly conſtitution, and ſcarce ever in perfect 


health, He thought too much; and with too much 
ſolicitude: this without doubt impared, and at laſt 
wore aut, the ſprings of life: the vigour and activi- 
ty of: his- head cauſed him many bodily diſorders 
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Whatever he did, he did intenſely ; and no man was 
ever more turned for the hoc agere. What Livy ſays 
of Cato the elder, ſuits Mr. Trenchard extreamly: 
Verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum 


ad id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret. He had a 


manly face, and a fair ſanguine complexion ; regu» 
lar features, a look of great good ſenſe, and a lively 


black eye, fo full of fire, that ſeveral people have 


told me that they could not bear to look him in the 
face. I have heard the ſame obſervation made of his 
father, who, by all accounts, was a gentleman of much 
wit and ſpirit. 

To conclude: he had extraordinary abilities, ex 
traordinary virtues, . and little failings, and theſe aril- 
ing from good qualities: he was paſſionate from the 
quickneſs of his parts; and his reſentments aroſe 
from things which his heart abhored. I will end his 
character as Livy does that of Cicero. The words 
are extreamly pertinent: == === Vir magnus, acer, 
memorabilis fuit, & in cujus laudes exfequendas, Ci- 
cerone laudatore opus fuerit. 


Fragm. Livit. 


This much, I hope, I may be permitted to have 
faid of this great and upright man, and my excel- 
lent friend, before the following work; and much 
more I could have ſaid. His character was as little 
known as his name was much. Many forts of men 


and cauſes combined to miſrepreſent him. Some 


were provoked by his honeſt freedom; others emu» 


lated his reputation; ſome traduced him through 
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prejudice, ſome through folly. But no good man 
that knew him thoroughly could be his enemy ; and 
what enemies he had, malice, miſinformation, or his 
own virtue, made. | 

The world has few ſuch men as Mr. Trenchard ; 
and few men in it will be miſſed ſo much. His parts, 
his ſpirit, and his probity, will be remembered, and 
perhaps wanted, when the prejudices raiſed againſt 
him will be dead and forgotten with the paſſions that 
raiſed them, 
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LETTERS 


Saturday, November 5, 1720. oy ' Has 


Reaſons 10 prove that we are in no" Hanger F loſing 
| — TE 


S J. 0 7 2 Lieth 221 
8 I have heard, with concern, the report of our 
being in danger of loſing Gibraltar, lately re- 
vived; ſo I had no ſmall pleaſure to ſee, in the gene- 
rality of the people, a juſt ſenſe of the great impor- 
tance of that place to the trade and ſecurity. of Eng- 
land, | Ege wine 
All men, in truth, ſnew their opinion of it, by 
the fears which they expreſs about it; and if we 
ſet aſide (as unworthy of mention) a few proſtitute 
hirelings, who go about coffee-houſes to drop, as far 
as they dare, ſtupid and villainous reaſons for giving 
it up: I ſay, excepting ſuch a contemptible few, I de- 
fy thoſe, who for vile ends, or to make good vile bar- 
gains, would gladly have it ſurrendered, to pick out of 
all the people of England, one honeſt, rational, and 
diſintereſted man, to concur with them in it. 
God, in ſpite of the folly of parties, and 
betrayers, we fee in all men a. ſteady, 
A 
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warm and unanimous ſpirit for the preſervation of 
Gibraltar; and I hope to ſee ſhortly the time, when 
we ſhall, with the — frankneſs and unity, exer. Ml | 
ciſe our reaſon and our eye-ſight in other matters, in 
which we are at preſent miſled, either by. infatuation, 
or falſe interelt. { 
There are two things which ſurprize me in the ma. 
ny apprehenſions which we have had about Gibraltar, 
The firſt is, the great diffidence manifeſted by ſuch 
fears: men muſt be far gone in diſtruſt, before they t 
could come to ſuſpect, that their ſuperiors could e. Ne 
ver grow ſo much as indifferent about a place of ſuch » 
2 {to their country; and to ſuppoſe them u 
capable of giving it up, is to ſuppoſe them capable of I (; 
giving up Portſmouth, nay, England itlelf, Such ſup-W a 
poſitions muſt therefore be unjuſt, and the height of g 
ignorance. or ſpleen. Can it be imagined, that men I n 
of honour would forfeit their reputation, patriots ſa · ¶ ce 
crifice a bulwark of their country, or wiſe men ven- h, 
ture their heads, by ſuch a traiterous, ſhameful and fu 
dangerous ſtep.  ' | re 
But, fay fome, perhaps it will be ſuffered to be taken er 
by ſurprize; and then all the blame will only reſt up- 
on fome obſcure officer, who may eaſily be given up n 
or kept out of the way, while thoſe who contrived] gr 
tue roguery, and felt the reward of it, will be as loud aq 
in their refentments, as others who love their coun -a. 
try well enough to grieve for its diſgrace or its loſſes at 
I know, indeed, that all this has been ſaid more co, 
than once, and ſome plauſible circumſtances urgedi ab] 
to ſhew that it was not abſolutely groundleſs. But, alas, car 
' what a poor plot would here be! A farce of treachery} lea 
and nonſenſe, viſible to the weakeſt of mankind, andi thr 
only fit to raile hatred and contempt towards the for 
wretched framers of it. This would be to dealſ the 
with us aswitha nation of ideots, blind and inſenſible, thy; 
who can neither ſee day-light, nor feel injuries, not ly t. 
return inſolent uſage. No, no, we are not as yet tog will 
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be hood - winked by ſuch thin ſchemes: we can aſk, 
if need were, a few plain queſtions, which would 
eaſily puzzle ſuch feeble politicians ; but at preſent 
we have no occaſion wy 7 

All this, however, ſhews how much we are apt to 
ſuſpect foul play in this, and many other caſes of the 
12- WW like nature; nor ſhall I now maliciouſly enquire, to 
ar. what prevailing cauſe ſuch diſtruſt is to be aſcribed. 
ich Another thing at which I am apt to wonder, is, 
ey W that, conſidering how much our credit is concerned to 
e: clear ourfelves fiom the charge of any baſe purpoſe, 
ich of being willing that Gibraltar ſhould be given away, 
em © we have not yet done it, at leaſt in any public and 
of ſatisſactory manner: the miſtaken people will fay, 
up- and have ſaid, that our ſilence is a: confeſſion of our 
of guilt; and that if their cenſures and ſuppoſitions had 
nen not been juſt, it was in our power publicly to have 
ſa · ¶ confuted and removed them; neither of which we 
en. © have done, but ſuffered them to remain under pain- 
and ful fears, and ourſelves under the ſuſpieion of neither 

regarding their intereſt, nor their eaſe, nor our own 

ken credit. (14 ; winter eln. 
up- Why did you not, ſay they, tell all the world how 
up much you were wronged, and belied, in a declaratt- 
well on, ſaid to be the Regent's of France, which expreſſy 
out aſſerted, that a bargain was made to give away Cib- 
vun · ¶ raltar £ Why did you not demonſtrate, that you were 
ſſes. at leaſt as willing to preſerve your own towns, as to 
nore © conquer countries for other people, who arc remark- 
ged, able for doing you as little ſervice as they poſſibly 
alas, can? Why did you ſuffer it to be ſuggeſted, with the 
beryF leaſt colour of probability, that you would rather 
and throw away what was your own, than procure for 
theF foreign allies, at your expence, what was none of 
deal theirs? Why do we fight, why conquer, if we muſt 
ible, thus condeſcend to implore the vanquiſhed, graciouſ- 
nor to grant peace to us the conquerors, for which we 
t tog wil humbly pay them with part of our dominions? 
A 2 
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And how came foreign ſtates, moſt of them flaves, 
to be more in your favour, than old England, which is 
a nurſery of frecmen ? 

All theſe are malicious queſtions, though I hope 
groundleſs; but as they are propoſed by many thou. 
fands of bis majeſty's liege ſubjects, in a modeſt 
and ſerious way, methinks it would be a ſeaſonable 
piece of diſcretion and good policy, to prove them 
groundleſs. 

For God's ſake, let us anſwer, if we can anſwer; 
and if our innocence can be ſhewn, as no doubt it can, 
let it be ſhewn. It will not even be enough, that Gib. 
raltar is never given up, but we ought to purge our- 
ſelves from the imputation of ever having entertain. 
ed ſo criminal an intention. If we can do this, it will 
recover us ſome part of the credit and confidence 
which we have loſt by not doing of it. I therefore hope, 
and humbly propoſe, that we may ſoon ſee ſome able 
and ſagacious pen, inſtead of making panegyricks up- 
on us, make apologies for us. 

In the mean time, permit me to give here three 
unanſwerable reaſons why Gibraltar cannot either be 
given up, or taken : 

Firſt, Becauſe fecretary Crimaldo ſays it +. 
Secondly, It would make Soruth-/ea 2 fall: And, 
Thirdly, and Laſily, We have wife and honeſt go- 

vernors. a 


G : | I am, &c. 


+ This leiter was written in October 1720. 
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Saturday, November 12. 1720. Ne. 2. 


The fatal effects of the South-ſea ſcheme, and the ne- 
- ceſſity of puniſhing the directors. | 


$i]: - | : 

I E terrible circumſtances of our French neigh- = 
bours, under the plague in ſome places, ex- 

pecting it in others, and dreading, it in all, is a loud 

warning to us, to take all expedients and poſſible pre- 

cautions againſt ſuch a formidable calamity. 

We have already had, and ſtill have, a contagion of 
another ſort, more univerſal, and leſs mexciful, than 
that at Marſeilles: the latter has deſtroyed, we are 
told, about ſixty thouſand lives; ours has done worſe, 
it has rendered a much greater number of lives miſcr- 
able, who want but the ſickneſs to finith their cala- 
mity ; either by rendering it compleat, or by putting 
an end to them and that together. | 
Indeed, had the alternative been offered us half a 
year ago, I think it would have been a ſymptom of 
wiſdom in us to have choſen rather to fall by the hand 
of God, than by the execrable arts of ſtock-jobbers : 
that we are fallen, is a forrowful truth, not only vi- 
fible in every face which you meet, but in the deſtruc- 
tion of our trade, the glory and riches of our nation, 
and the livelihood of the poor. ah 

But complaining does not mend the matter; yer 
what ſenſible heart ean avoid complaining, when be 
hears his country, a whole country, a potent nation, 
a nation, happy in its climate, in its prince, and in. 
its laws, groaning under mighty cvils,.brought upon ir 
by mean and contemptible hands, and apprebending 
evils ſtill more mighty? This gives bitterneſs to a 
humane ſpirit, though it ſuffer no otherwiſe than by 
lympathy. Is there no way left of ding ourlelyes: 
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juſtice, and has the death of our proſperity extin. 
guiſhed all ſenſe of our injuries ? | 

Tis true, it is both prudent and religious in private 
perſons, to ſtifle the notions of revenge, and calmly to 
expect reparation from God and the law: but jex- 

louſy and revenge, in a whole people, when they are 
abuſed, are Jaudable and politic virtues ; without 

- which they will never thrive, never be eſteemed. Hoy 
far they are to carry their reſentments, I do not pro- 
nounce: the meaſures of it muſt be determined by cir. 
cumſtances; but ſtill, keen reſentment ought to be 
ſhewn, and ſome puniſhment, or puniſhments, inflic- 
ted. When the. dignity, or intereft of a nation is at 
ſtake, mercy may be cruelty. 

To this ſpirit of jealouſy and revenge, was formerly 
the Roman commonwealth beholden for the long pre- 
ſervation: of. its liberty; the Venelian commonwealth 
owes it preſervation to the ſame ſpirit; and liberty 
will never ſubſiſt long where this ſpirit is not: for if 
any crimes againſt the public may be committed with 
i;npunity, men will be tempted to commit the great- 
eſt of all; I mean, that of making themſelves ma- 
ſters of the ſtate; and. where liberty ends in ſervi- 
tude, it is owing to this neglect. Ce/ar thought that 


he might do what he had ſeen Maris and Sylla do 


before him, and ſo enſlaved his country: whereas, 


had they been hanged, he would, perhaps, never have 


attempted it. 

1 bring theſe examples to prove, that nations ſhould 
be quick in their reſentments, and ſevere in their judg- 
ments. As never nation was more abuſed than ours 
Bas been of late by the dirty race of money-changers ; 
O never nation could, with a better grace, with more 


. Juſtice, or greater ſecurity, take its full vengeance, 
than ours can, upon its deteſted foes. Sometimes the 


greatneſs and popularity of the offenders make. ſtrict 
juſtice unadviſeable, becauſe unſafe; but here it is not 


ſo, you may, at preſent, load every gallows in Eug- 


— 
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n- and with directors and ſtock- jobbers, without the af. 
ſiſtance of a ſheriff's guard, or ſo much as a ſigh from 
te MW an old woman, though accuſtomed perhaps to ſhed 
to tears at the untimely demiſe of a common felon or 
2 W murderer. A thouſand ſtock-jobbers, well truſſed up, 
re beſide the diverting fight, would be a cheap facrifice to 
ut the manes of trade; it would be one certain expedient 
to ſoften the rage of the people; and to convince them, 
o- W that the future direction of their wealth and eſtates 
r. ſhall be put into the hands of thoſe, who will as ef- 
de fectually ſtudy to promote the general benefit and 
publie good, as others have, lately, moſt infamouſly 
ſacrificed both to their own private advantage. Some- 
thing is certainly due to both the former. The re- : 
ſurrection of honeſty and induſtry can never be hop- | 
ed for, while this fort of vermin is ſuffered to crawl 
about, tainting our air, and putting every thing out of 
courſe ; ſubſiſting by lies, and practiſing vile tricks, 
low in their nature, and miſchievous in their conſe- 
quences. 2 
That a multitude of families are ruined, and ſud- 
a- WW denly ſunk from plentiful circumſtances to abject po- 
i. verty, is affecting and lamentable ; though perhaps all 
at W owing to their. own raſh confidence in the management 
o of known knaves : that innocent children, born, as 
„ iſ they imagined, to fair fortunes, and brought up ac- 
'0 I cordingly, muſt now want bread, or beg it, is a ca- 
taſtrophe that muſt pierce every tender heart, and pro- 
d I duce pity and tears: but to ſee one's country labour- 
ing under all the ſad ſymptoms of diſtreſs, without 
's I the violence of war, without the diabolical refine- 
c 


ments of able politicians ; but purely from the dull 

cunning of inferior rogues, void of bravery, void of a- 
* Lilities; wretches that would run away in the field, 
e and be deſpiſed in aſſemblies; this is what ſhould turn 
t IN pity into rage, and grief into vengeance. | 
t For a nation to ſuffer itſelf to be ill uſed; is of dan- 
'- I gcrous example; whether thoſe that uſe it ill be its 
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neighbours or its natives. Patience, in this caſe, in. 
vites freſh injuries; and that people, who would not 
bear many unjuſt burdens, muſt not bear one. 

A country, as I ſaid above, ought to do itſelf jullice 
with ſpeed, as well as with vigour : delay has often 
rendered a cure impoſſible in the body politic, as well 
as in human bodies: by delays, the edge of reſent- 
ment goes off, and the offender has leiſure to fortify 
himſelf by new rogueries. 

I would therefore have my countrymen take advan. 
tage of the humour that they are in, and make a virtue 
of their preſent anger. Let them rouſe the bold ſpirit 
of a free nation; and ſhew by all lawful and loyal 
means, that they who always ſcorned to be the proper- 
ty of tyrants, will not be the prey of ſtock-jobbers. 


G Iam, &e. 


Saturday, November 19. 1720. No- 3. 


The peſtilent conduct of the South - ſea directors, with 
the reaſonable proſpect of public juſtice. 


S IR, a 
N Man robbed in his houſe, or on the high - way, re- 
ceives from the law all poſſible ſatisfaction: he 
has the reſtitution of his goods again, where it can be 
made; he has the life of the offender, if he can be 
apprehended ; and there is a plentiful reward given 
for every ſuch apprehenſion. By his ſalutary method, 
vengeance is at once taken for the crime committed, 
and a terrible example made of its author, to prevent 
its repetition. | 2 
The law is the great rule in every country, at leaſt 
in every free country, by which private property is 


aſcertaingd, and the public good, which is the great 


.** 
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N 0. | 3. 
end of all laws, is ſecured; and the religious obſer- 
vance of this rule, is what alone makes the difference 


between good laws and none. The terror and ſanc- 
tity of the laws are ſhewn by the execution of them; 
and to a contempt of the laws, or to a direct diſpen- 
ſing with them, have been owing moſt of the ſhocks and 
revolutions, that we have, for many ages, ſuftained 
in England. | 3 
Some laws are, indeed, unwarily made, being pro- 
cured by paſſion, craft, or ſurpriſe; but ſuch are ge- 
nerally either ſuffered to wax obſolete, or are repeal- 
ed, as we have ſeen in many inſtances, and may yet ſee 
in more. ; 
But I ſpeak here of thoſe laws which have a direct 
and known tendency to ſecure to us what we have, 
and to preſerve us what we are: a free people are 
kept fo, by no other means than an equal diftribu- 
tion of property; every man, who has a ſhare of pro- 
, having a proportionable ſhare of power ; and 
the firſt ſeeds of anarchy, (which, for the moſt part, 
ends in tyranny) are produced from hence, that ſome 
are ungovernably rich, and many more are miſerably 
poor ; that is, fome are maſters of all means of op- 
. and others want all the means af ſelf-de- 
ence. | 
What progreſs we have lately made in England, 
towards ſuch a bleſſed ſtate of confuſion. and miſery, 
by the credulity of the people, throwing their all up- 
on the mercy of baſe - ſpirited, hard-hearted villains, 
miſchievouſly truſted with a power to undo them, is 
too manifeſt from the woful condition that we are in. 
The ruin is general, and every man has the miſer- 
able conſolation to ſee his neighbour undone : for as 
to that claſs of ravens, whoſe wealth has coſt the na- 
tion its all, as they are manifeſt enemies to God and 
man, no man can call them his neighbours: they are 
rogues of prey, they are ſtockobbers, they are a 
conſpixacy of ſtock- jobbers! a name which carries 


to crocodiles and canibals, who feed, for hunger, on 


and them. 


_ tations, and ſuch frequent opportunities; we have had 


any ground to fear a —.— one. 
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along with it ſuch a deteſtable and deadly image, tha fro 


it exceeds all human invention to aggravate it; not 
can nature, with all her variety and ſtores, furniſh out 
any thing to illuſtrate its deformities; nay, lit gains yi. 
ſible advantage by the worſt compariſons that you 
can make: your terror leſſens, when you liken them 


human bodies. 

Theſe monſters, therefore, ſtand ſingle in the eres. 
tion: they are ſtock-jobbers; they have ſerved a whole 
people as /atan ſerved Job; and ſo far the devil is inju- 
red, by any analogy that you can make between him 


Well; but monſters as they are, what would you 
do with them? the anſwer is ſhort and at hand, Hang Iba 
them; for, what ever they deſerve, I would have no <2 
new tortures invented, nor any new death deviſed, Ito 
In this, I think, I ſhew moderation; let them only be U 
hanged, but hanged ſpeedily. As to their wealth, as Pe 


 Itis the manifeſtplunder of the people, let it be reſtor- 0 


ed to the people, and let the public be their heirs: |" 
the only method by which the public is ever like to 
get millions by them, or indeed any thing. - 
But, ſay ſom@#' when did you ever ſee rogues co 


vered with wealth, brought to the axe or the gal- 


lows? I own that the example is rare, more 1s the 
ſhame of this nation, which has had ſuch rich temp- I[* 


public guilt in abundance, God knows, often protec- 0 
ted by party, and often by money. Faction on one 
ſide, and riches on the other, have, as it were, made EF” 


a lane for the great criminals to eſcape. But all theſe © 


elcapes, which are, indeed, our reproach, e % 


This nation has formerly been bought and ſold; I. 
but arts were uſed to blind the people's eyes, the effects 
of the treachery were not immediately felt; and we F" 
know that the reſentment of the vulgar never follows 
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from their underſtanding, or their reflection, but from 
their feeling: a pick-pocket may tickle a plain fel- 


wy low's ear, till he has got his purſe; but if he feel it 
1 going, he will knock the thief down. 

_ e have felt our pockets picked, and we know 
en who have done it: vengeance abides them. 

on I am told, that ſome of them have the face to pre- 


end, that they ought not to be put to death; but we 
ope that the legiſlature will effectually convince them, 


ca- . . i > 
ole that this their partiality to themſelves is groundleſs : 
ju- (4! their hopes of ſafety muſt conſiſt in their money; 


and without queſtion, they will try to make the wa- 
ges of their villainy protect their villainy. But I 
cannot ſee how any ſums can ſave them; for as they 
have robbed and cheated all men, except their ac- 
complices, ſo all men are concerned to ſee juſtice done 
to themſelves; and if the ordinary channels of ju- 
tice could be ſtopped by bags of money, or by part- 
nerſhip in original guilt, the enraged, the abuſed peo» 
le, might be prompted by their uppermoſt paſſion, 
and having their reſentment heightned by diſappoint- 
ment, might, it is to be feared, have recourſe to ex- 
raordinary ways ; ways that are often ſucceſsful, tho? 
never juſtifiahle. 

gal Here are no parties in this caſe to diſguiſe truth, 
the and obſtruct juſtice; the calamity is general, fo is the 
eſentment: all are ſufferers, all will be perſecutors, 
had The cry for juſtice is loud and united; if it be baulk- 
tec. Ned, I can propheſy no good from ſo cruel an omiſſion. 
one If this mighty, this deſtructive guilt, were to find 
ade Impunity, nothing remains, but that every villain of 
a daring and avaricious ſpirit may grow a great rogue, 
in order be a great man. When a people can no long- 
er expect redreſs of public and heavy evils, nor ſa- 
isfaction from public and bitter injuries, hideous is 
he proſpect which they have before them. If they 
will tamely ſuffer a fall from plenty to beggary, they 
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may ſoon expect another, and a worſe, from that u 
flavery : but I hope better things of England. 

I have before my eyes a wiſe and beneficent prince, 
a generous and public-ſpirited parliament, an able 
arid diſintereſted miniſtry; all contending with each 
other for the wealth, the glory, the liberty of their 
country: and I have before my eyes a brave and ho- 
neſt people, lovers of trade and induſtry, free of their 
money, and well-deſerving of the legiſlature, paſſionate 
for liberty, and haters of chains; but deluded, drain- 
ed of their money, and abuſed beyond patience, be. 
yond expreſſion, by mean ſharpers, that ſwagger in 
the plunder of their country. 

Where therefore there is ſo much capacity, and 
there are ſo many good diſpoſitions to help us on 


one (ide; ſuch loud and melancholy calls, for that 


help on another fide ; ſuch open, ſuch execrable, ſuch 
public crimes, from a third quarter; we may hope 
every thing from the ſpeedy meeting of the king and 
parliament. They are our protectors, and we truſi 
that we do not bear the ſword in vain. 

I doubt not but many ſchemes will be laid before 
them, ſome of them deſigned for a ſource of nev 
rogueries, and to prevent enquiries into the old ones. 
It ſhall be the buſineſs therefore of this paper, to 


watch and examine ſuch ſchemes; and to condemn 


them, or recommend them, juſt as they deſerve. 

J have, you ſee, taken the guilt of our traytors 
for granted, as I think all men do: but becauſe they 
{hall have all fair play, I undertake hereafter, if it 
be found neceſſary, to prove it by an induction of 
particulars, 


>” J am, &c. 
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Saturday, November 26, 1720. Ne 4. 
Againſt falſe methods of reſtoring public credit. 505 


SIR, | | 
LL men are now taught, by miſerable experi- 
ence, that the project of the South-Sea, through 
the hard-hearted knavery of ſome, who have been in 
the direction of it, and through the folly or rather 
diſtraction of the people, has not anſwered the good 
and wiſe ends deſigned by the parliament ; but in- 


ſtead of that, has ruined thouſands of innocent and 


well-meaning people, to glut harpies and public rob- 
bers with millions : unhappy fate of poor England, 
worthy of a better ! For this, trade has been neglec- 
ted: for this, induſtry diſcouraged: for this, credit 
undone ; and all, that ſtock-jobbers might make for- 
tunes, and ſmall ſharpers grow mighty men. 

Every one, therefore, ſeems to agree, that ſome- 
thing is neceſſary to be done, in a legal way, to re- 
ſtore, once more, our public credit. But it is ho- 
ped, we are far from conſenting, that any thing ought 


to be done to repair the loſſes occaſioned by folly and 


covetouſneſs, out of the eſtates of thofe, who always 
foreſaw, who always oppoſed this mighty miſchief ; 
much leſs at the further expence of the honour and- 
trade of the nation. | 

To ſet this matter in a due light, it is neceſſary to 
enquire what is meant by the public credit of the 
nation, | | 

Firſt, Credit may be ſaid to run high, when the 
commodities of a nation find a ready vent, and are 
ſold at a good price; an] when dealers may be ſafely 
_— with them, upon reaſonable aſſurance of being 
paid, 
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\ Secondly, When lands and houſes find ready pur- 
chaſers; and when money is to be borrowed at low 
intereſt, in order to carry on trade and manufacture, 
at ſuch rates, as may enable us to underſell our neigh- 
bours. | 
Thirdly, When people think it ſafe and advantage. 
ous to venture large ſtocks in trade and dealing, and 
do not lock up their money in cheſts, or hide it un- 
der-ground. And, | 
Fourthly, When notes, mortgages, and public and 
private ſecurity will paſs for money, or eaſily pro- 
cure money, by ſelling for as much ſilver or gold as 
they are ſecurity for; which can never happen, but 
.upon a preſumption that the ſame money may be had 
for them again. | 
In all theſe caſes, *tis abundantly the intereſt of a 
nation, to promote credit and mutual confidence; 
and the only poſſible way effectually to do this, is to 
maintain public honour and honeſty ; to provide rea- 
dy remedies for private injuſtice and oppreſſion; to 
protect the innocent and helpleſs from being deſtroy- 
<d by fraud and rapine. 
But national credit can never be ſupported by lend- 
ing money without ſecurity, or drawing in other peo- 
ple todo ſo; by raiſing ſtocks and commodities by 
artifice and fraud, to unnatural and imaginary values; 
and conſequently, delivering helpleſs women and 

_ orphans, with the ignorant and unwary, but induſtri- 
ous ſubject, to be devoured by pick-pockets and 
ſtock- jobbers; a ſort of vermin that are bred and 
Nouriſhed in the corruption of the ſtate. 

This is a method, which, inſtead of preſerving pub- 
lic credit, deſtroys all property; turns the ſtock and 
wealth of a nation out of its-proper channels; and, 

inſtead of nouriſhing the body-politic, produces on- 

ly ulcers, eruptions, and often epidemical plague- 

Cres: it ſtarves the poor, deſtroys manufactures, ruins 
our navigation, and raiſes inſurrections, &c. 
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The firſt loſs is always the leaſt ; one half of the 
nation is ruined already; I hope we may learn wit 
from our misfortunes, and fave the other half: in 
order to this, we may expect, that no new projects 
will be countenanced or received, which have any ten- 
dency to prejudice trade, or which cauſe monopolies, 
or ſet up excluſive companies ; and that no privileges 
or advantages be granted, for which ready money 
might be got. | 

Some people have the aſſuranee to publiſh it, for 
example, that a certain ſet of ſtock-jobbers, whoſe 
faith and modeſty are now well known and felt, ex- 
pect, among other gifts from the public, that the iſ- 
land of St. CEri/tophers ſhould be given them, as a 
farther expedient to get more wealth to themlclves, 
and leave the nation none. Now, St. Ghriſtopl ers 1s 
worth three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
will yield fo much: ſo that to preſent them with this 
iſland, would be juſt making them a preſent of three 
hundred thouſand pounds; a. ſum almoſt ſufficient 
to make the fortune of an under South-ſea clerk ;. 
but fuch a ſum as this poor nation cannot at pre- 
ſent ſpare. | | | 

I hope, therefore, that it will no longer be impu- 


| dently alledged, that by parting with ſuch giſte, we 


loſe nothing; ſince that alone is worth nothing, for 
which nothing can be got. But the caſe is otherwiſe 
here; and from the nature of our public gaming, and 
the ſpirit of the worthy ſhapers who direct it, I dare 
pronounce before-hand, that every ſcheme which they 
themſelves propoſe, to make their bubble and their 
roguery thrive again, will ſtill be built upon the far- 
ther expence, upon the farther loſs and miſery of theſe: 

unhappy nations. | 
If our money be gone, thank God, our eyes are 
left: ſharpened by experience and adverſities we cam 
ſee through diſguiſes, and will be no more amuſed with 
moon-ſhine. | 
. B 2 
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The nation and parliament have been abuſed, and 
taey will undoubtedly be revenged ; they will not be 
put off with dark juggling, with knaviſh projects, to 
ſtifle reſentments, and divert due vengeance : there is 
no attending to any new ſchemes, till the public rob. 
bers are puniſhed, with whom there can never be any 
accommodation. 


nals, will ſhew that we are in earneſt champions for 
honeſty, for trade, for the nation, all oppreſſed by 
money-leaches. All other remedies will be mounte- 
bank remedies : it would be madneſs to concert new 
ſchemes, liable to new abuſes, without firſt doing juſ- 
tice to the abuſers of the old; impunity for paſt 
crimes is a warrant to commit more, eſpecially when 
they are gainful. 

Such mighty miſchiefs as theſe men have done, will 
be but meanly attoned for by ſuch infamous lives, un- 
leſs their eſtates be alſo confiſcated ; and even theſe, 
great as they are, will repair but part of our misfor- 
tunes. But what we can have of them, let us kave ; 
their necks and their money. 

To begin with any other project, they will take for 
a confeſſion, that there is a deſign to fave them; and 
to what that muſt be owing, we all know : what far- 
ther evils it may produce, may even ſurpaſs our fears, 
though already terribly great; but a method of juſtice 
preſently entered upon, and impartially carried thro', 
will give us patience under our burdens, baniſh all our 
fears, give credit to the public proceedings, and reſtore 
hope to the almoſt deſpairing people. 


G | Tam, &c. 


To begin then, in the firſt place, with the crimi- | 
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Saturday, December 3. 1720. Ne. 5. 


A farther call for vengeance” upon the South-ſea plun- 
derers,. with a caution againſt falſe patriots. 


S X,. ö * | 
7? HS great nation, undone by deſpicable ſtock-- 

jobbers and their abettors, has hitherto quiet- 
ly groaned under the mercileſs hands of its pillagers, 
= lived for ſome months upon the pure hopes of” 
redreſs. We looked towards the parliament : his ma-- 
jeſty and his miniſtry being abſent, and buſied with: 
the affairs of this kingdom abroad, in the glorious aims: 
of ſettling the peace of Europe, in ſtrengthening the: 
proteſtant intereſt. | 

The firſt part of our hopes is now almoſt accom-- 
pliſned, the parliament are juſt upon meeting; and 
never, ſure, did ever ſeſſion open with greater expec-- 
tation, or with more. to do: every thing is turned. 
topſy-turvy.; and the nation, thrown into convulli- 
ons, is waiting, for the healing hand. of its Fepreſen-- 
tatives.. 8 

Many expedients will, no doubt, be ↄffered with-- 
out doors; calculated in appearance, to improve the 
ſtock, but, in reality, deſigned to ſave the directors. 
This is to begin at the wrong end. To pretend to 


form ſchemes for the enereaſing of credit, before the 


deſtroyers, the canibals of credit, are honeſtly and 
openly hung up to its manes, is, in ſome ſort, to con- 
fels, that we had our inſtructions: and politics from: 
the criminals themſelves, and our beſt and only rea- 
ſons out of their purſes. 

Or if we be not thus wicked, we ſhould, at beſt, be 
miſerably weak to fall into ſuch a prepoſterons me- 
thod ; and whether great and general calamities have- 
their. root in roguery or folly, is all one to a nation. 


1 
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In ſpight of all the remedies that can be applied, 
multitudes will ſtill remain undone beyond all reme. 
dy: nay, for ought I can ſee, there is no practical 
remedy at all for what is paſt ; fo effectual has been 
2 roguery on one ſide, fo rivetted is the ruin on the 
Other. 
All, therefore, that ſeems to me to be left, even to 
the united wiſdom of Great Britain, is the cure of pre-. 
vention, to ſtop the progreſs of the contagion, to take 
care that thoſe who have already ſuffered, ſhall ſuffer {WM 
no more, nor make new fufferers : it is certain, that 
all men have ſuffered in one ſenſe or other, the criminals Mt + 
excepted. It is hoped that the miſerable people will 
now be honoured with their good company; and that 
the box on the ear, which wantonly began from 
them, will in good earneft be returned to them, and 
end with them. It is ſome conſolation to the inhabi- Iſl ! 


| 
it 


= __-rants of a village, who have been bit all round bya 
l mad dog, to ſee the inſtrument of the poiſon, and the 
| author of their pain and danger, honeſtly hung up, or 
F  Knockedon the head. 2 | 
The prevailing woe which has long raged, and till I 1 
' fits hard and heavy upon us, has certainly. ſome au- 
| thors; the directors are generally taken to be theſe au 
1 thors; and if they be duly and publicly puniſhed, Ill « 
| they will continue to be taken for the only authors. 
But if there be nothing done to them, or nothing ef. 
| fectually done, we ſhall naturally look farther, and 
i make bold to know, that tho? they have been rogues, ! 
8 yet that others had been greater than they; that o- 
thers have directed the directors, and were partners in 
the ſpoil. | 
4 But if they ſtand ſingle, and are found the only and 
original plunderers of their country, they will infal- 
tibly be given up to public and crying vengeance ; not 
only by the rules of guilt, but of good policy. A 
more popular thing cannot be done, nor indeed fo po- 
| pular a thing. The bleſſings of the people, and. the 
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univerſal affections of Creat Britain, will be ſome of 
the rewards attending upon thoſe who will bethe ge- 
nerous authors of public juſtice' upon the deteſtable 
authors of public and intenſe miſery. 

I will never ſuppoſe that any men, or even one man 
in any public ſtation, did by any means join with 
ſtock-jobbers to undo their country; much leſs ena- 
bled ſtock-jobbers, to undo their country, and ſupport- 
ed them while they are about it. It would be melan- 
choly and terrible, indeed, to imagine that any pub- 


lie men, at leaſt, any man concerned in the finances, 
or ſet over any part of the public money, by which 


public credit is circulated and ſuſtained, ſhould, in de- 
fiance of his public truſt, put himſelf at the head of 
a conſpiracy of ſtock-jobbers, who were, with merci- 
leſs and unclean hands, rifling the public itſelf, engroſ- 
ſing all its wealth, and deſtroying at once, all public 
and private faith. 33 | 

Such unprecedented treachery, ſuch over-grown 
guilt can never be ſuppoſed. Our corruptions can- 
not be yet become ſo bold and bare-faced, nor we ſo 
tame. The thing therefore being ſo very monſtrous, 
muſt be impoſſible, whatever ſuggeſtions there may be 
to the contrary ; which, were they true, could not fail 
of calling down double and conſpicuous puniſhment 
upon ſuch a verres. 

As to thoſe who lately encouraged the ſcheme, out 
of an honeſt purpoſe to relieve the public, and pay off 


its debts, they ought, and no doubt will be the firft 


and the moſt active to revenge the public upon thoſe, 
who, inſtead of relieving it, have brought the public 
into ſuch doleful and dying diſtreſs, 

By this, they will farther evince the-honeſty of that 
purpoſe, merit {till more to conduct our affairs; and 
their ſervices will undoubtedly be remembered by the 


honeſt freeholders of England, at a proper ſeaſon, to 


their advantage: our eyes are upon them, our confi- 
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dence is in them, and we wiſh them good ſucceſs in this 
great trial of integrity and public ſpirit. 

I forſee that there will be many loud in their call 
for public juſtice, and yet be the firſt to prevent it, 
Their avarice will arm their tongues with zeal, and 
a proper preſent diſarm it of its eloquence. Hoy: 
ever, the out- ſide of public ſpirit will ſtill be kept 
on ; they will be ſure to cry out to the laſt for pu. 
niſhment, for ſevere puniſhment ; but they will be 
as ſure to find fault with every expedient propoſed 
for inflifting it. I could name ſome worthy patri- 
ots, of many words, and great weight, who will ad 
this farce rarely. It will not be the firſt time. — 
What is human life, but a maſquerade ; and what 
is civil ſociety, but a mock-alliance between hypo- 
eriſy and credulity ? | Xp 

Magna et miſera civitas, eodem anno tantas injuri. 
tas tantumg; pudorem paſſa, inter Vineos, Fabios, Ice- 
los, Aſiaticos, varia et pudenda forte agebat ; donec 


nes quam alii mores. 

Theſe are the words of a great ancient, ſignal 
for his wiſdom and ſtrong obſervations. Had he liv. 
ed now, and written in Exgl;/h, he would have writ- 
ten thus : 

« Oh London! Oh England! Oh my country! 
„How great! And yet how miſerable ! What re- 
& proach, what calamitics, what ruin, haſt thou ſuf 
te tained? Suſtained in the ſpace of one ſhort year; 
te and leſs than a year! Suſtained from the dregs of 

* human kind! From fellows vile in their original; 
„ and as to their ſpirit, ſlaves! What opprobrious 
“ deluſions, what deadly revolutions, haſt thou ſut- 
« fered to be brought upon thee, by the ignoble 
e names and ſervile hands of Z****x, L***þ**f, 
« H****þ, and the like ſcum of the vulgar! And. 
« after all this, art thou not weary, O my country! 
« of thy own ſhame ? Not yet ſatiated with devalr 


fucceſſere Mutianus, et Marcellus, et magis alii homi. 
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« ſtation and havock? And wilt thou yet again try 
« the old knavery, managed by new knaves ? ” 


G 1 am, &. 


Saturday, December 10. 1720. Ne: 6. 


How eaſily the people are bubbled by deceivers. 
Farther caution againſt deceitful remedies for the 
public ſufferings from the wicked execution of the 
South-ſea /cheme. 


31 
O experience or ſufferings can cure the world 
of its eredulity. It has been a bubble from the 
beginning; nor is it a bit wiſer for this diſcovery, but 
ſtill runs into old ſnares, if they have but new names, 
often whether they have or nc. 

Self-love beguiles men into falſe hopes, and they 
will venture to incur a hundred probable evils, to 
catch one poſlible good ; nay, they run frequently 
into diſtracted pains and expences, to gain advantages 
which are purely imaginary, and utterly impoſſible. 

Were the paſſions properly balanced, men would 
act rationally; but by ſuffering one paſſion to get the 
better of all the reſt, they act madly or ridiculouſly. 

Our prevailing paſſions in England, of late, have 
deen hope, avarice, and ambition ; which have had 
ſuch a headlong force upon the people, that they are 
become wretched and poor, by a ravenous appetite to 
grow great and rich. Our fear and caution were poſt- 
poned; and by a ſanguine ſtruggle for what we had 
not, we loſt what we had. Could fuch courage be 
inſpired by ſtock-jobbing? A cowardly ſcience of 
mean tricks and lies! * 
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Every adventurer in this mighty lottery foreſa | 
that many muſt be loſers, and that what was got by 
one muſt be loſt by another; but every man hopeiMu 
that fate would be kinder to him in particular, thayWil 
to a thouſand others; and ſo this mad hope be- rn 
came general, as are the calamities which it has pro ee 
duced. 

This ſhews the little power that reaſon and trutia 
have over the paſſions of men, when they run hight: 
In the late revolution in the alley, figures and de.. 
monſtration would have told them, and the directon 
could have told them, that it was phrenzy ; that they 
were purſuing gilded clouds, the compoſition of 1 
pour and a little ſunſhine ; both fleeting apparitions!M « 
common ſenſe could have told them, that credit is the o 
moſt uncertain and moſt fluctuating thing in the world, 
eſpecially when it is applied to ſtock-jobbing ; that it 
had long before been exalted higher than it could 
well ſtand, even before it was come to twenty abo 
par; and therefore always tottered, and was alway: 
tumbling down at every little accident and. rumoun 
A ſtory of à Spaniſh frigate, or of a few thieves in the 
dark Go of the Highlands, or the ſickneſs of a fo 
reign prince, or the ſaying of a broker in a coffee 
houſe; all, or any of theſe contemptible cauſes were 
able to reduce that ſame credit into a very ſlende 
figure, and ſometimes within her old bounds : buff 
particularly, they might have ſeen, that it was nov 
mounted to ſuch an outragious height, as all the ſi 
ver and gold in Europe could not ſupport ; and there: 
fore when people came in any conſiderable number 
to ſell, (and to fell was the whole end of their buy: 
ing) it would have a dreadful fall, even to the cruſt 
ing of the nation. This has ſinee dolefully happen- 
ed: our hopes, which were our ruin, are gone; and 
now we behold nothing but the face of the mou: 


ner, 107 
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elan But in ſpight of this miſchief, produced by cre- 
by {Wulity, by manifeſt and ill- grounded credulity, it is 
auch to be feared that ſome little art and big pro- 
niſes would make us repeat it, and grow mad again. 


de · Arnis ſeems evident, not only from the folly and 
pro-iſſcebleneſs of human nature, ever the prey of craft, 

d ever caught with ſhadows ; but from our endleſs 
ruthſaping after new projects, and our eagerneſs to run 
high to them. We have been bruiſed in a mortar, but 


are not wiſer; while one ruin is yet upon us, 
e are panting after another, perhaps worked up 
y the ſame hands, or by other hands with the ſame 
jews. 

O the weakneſs and folly of man ! It is like a whirl- 
ol, which deſtroys and drowns: not by halves, but 
vhen a part is drawn in, the whole follows. 


hat it | | 

2ould Surely the pleaſure is as great, 
borell being cheated, as to cheat ! 
way 


nom le men would not be ſuch dupes, as every where 
n the hey are. Whoever would catch mankind, has no- 
a fo. hing to do, but to throw out a bait to their paſſi- 
rs, and infallibly they are his property. This ſe- 
ret is well known to corrupt courts, who flatter 
r frighten their obeying believing vaſſals into all the 


, butÞxcelles of miſery and obeiſance. By this, ſtanding 
now rmies have been maintained; by this, wild wars 
ne ſi-Þave been waged; by this, an idle, expenſive, ab- 


Id, and cruel popiſh hierarchy has been ſupported. 


mberF Once more, O wretched man! Thou willing in- 
- buy-Mirument of thy own bondage and deluſion; even 
-ruſh-Waountebanks know this ſecret of cajoling thee, and 
ppen-Ficking thy pocket; nay, worſe than mountebanks, 
; and tock-jobbers know it. | 

nour- When a people are undong, it is ſome conſolati- 


dn to reflect, that they had no hand in their own 
un, or did all that they could to prevent it, by the 
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beſt counſels that they could take, or by the bray 
defence that they could make. But alas, poor Em. 
land! thou haſt not that conſolation : thou haſt ng 
fallen by able traytors; thou art not the victim «f 
deep deſign, or artful treaſon; nor art thou the 
price of victory in the field; neither art thou out. 
witted by the ſubtle dealers in myſtery and diftine. 
tion, nor in this inſtance deceived by .their falſe 3 
larms. 

No, we have no ſuch palliating refſection to re. 
concile us to our miſery, or to abate its pangs : to 
our deathleſs ſhame, we are the conqueſt, the pur. 
chaſe of ſtock-· jobbers. The Priti/h lions crouch to 
a neſt of owls! Can we ſurvive the remembrance 
without revenge ? 

But all this is complaining, will ſome ſay ; and ve 
want remedies, rather than complaints: to bewai 
our calamities, is indeed natural; but to extricate 
ourſelves out of them, is neceſſary. Here are two 
hundred millions of imaginary property loſt, and a 
leaſt twenty millions of real property plundered from 
the honeſt and induſtrious, and given to ſharpers and 
pick-pockets : ſhall theſe rooks be ſuffered to enjoy 
it? And ſhall the bubbles be redreſſed out of other 
mens eſtates, nowiſe chargeable with the miſchief! 
Or muſt we proſtitute the public honour of the n# 
tion to draw in other people (no way concerne) 


to take the bold bargains of raſh men and dupe 


off their hands? But if none of theſe methods be tz 
ken, our cullies muſt fit down with their loſs, or the 
traytors be forced to diſgorge. 

If we make new ſchemes, or diverſify the old, til 
doom's-day, there will be no paying twenty milli 
on, without twenty millions, or without what is e. 
quivalent to twenty millions; which will be the 
ſame thing to the nation as the parting with twenty 
millions. 
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muſt beg leave to doubt their {kill at conſolidating 
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The payment therefore will either be a real pay- 
ment or a ſham payment; and in this caſe, if cave- 
at emptor (let the buyer look to it) be a good ge- 
neral rule in the buſineſs of bargains and ſale, it will 
be a good rule here toc. 

If we have any ſtate-chymiſts, who have art e- 
nough to make millions evaporate into ſmoak, yet I 


«> 


ſmoak into gold. | | 

I hope that I ſhall not be underſtood, by what I 
have ſaid, to oppoſe an attempt to redeem us out of 
our preſent wretched condition, On the contrary, L 
ſhall be the firſt to vote that man a ſtatue of gold, 
who can ſtrike out an honeſt and fkilful expedient for 
our recovery, which I own is far paſt my own (kill : 
I am no candidate for the golden ſtatue. 

By all this, I would only caution my,countrymen 
not to be caught again; let them beware of new 
ſnares. As to the loſers, they have not a great deal 
to expect: and I can ſay no more to them here, than 
that in countries where the plague rages, the pre- 
ſervation of the whole is the principal care; the in- 
fected are for the moſt part left to take care of 
themſelves ; and I never heard it ſuggeſted, that nine 
millions of people ought to be expoſed to the mor- 
tal contagion of that diſtemper, to preſerve a few in- 
dividuals. 


J am, &c. 
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Saturday, December 17. 1720. Ne. 7. 


Farther cautions about new ſchemes for public redreſs 


STR, 
DEWARE of the firſt ſtep, will be allowed by all 
men, who have any {kill in human affairs, to be a 
commendable caution in all proceegings of moment, 
In how many inſtances do we ſee, that things which 
begin plauſibly, end tragically? People have been 
often enſlaved by princes created by themſelves for 
their protection, often butchered by armies raiſed by 
themſelves for their defence. The late French king, 
whenever he was going to ſhed the blood of his peo- 
ple in any wanton war, though undertaken to grati- 
fy his luſt of power; or to exalt his own houſe, ne- 
ver failed to let them know, in an edi&t made on 
purpoſe, that it was all for their good and proſperi- 
ty; that is, they were to ſuffer ſlaughter abroad, op- 
preſſion and famine at home, purely for their own 
advantage and felicity. 1 | 

General propoſitions are for the moſt part dange- 
rous, and intended to ſupport conſequences, which, 
at firſt ' view, they do not ſeem to mean and imply. 
They are, therefore, gencrally plauſible in appearance, 
to catch conſent; from which confent, when it is 
once got, new advantages are taken, which were not 
Foreſeen; and freſh articles are added, which were 

not known to have been deſigned. | 
In the late long war with France, What was more 
deſireable, what more plauſible, than peace? A bleſ- 
ting ſo univerſally underſtood to be one, that the low- 
eſt vulgar wanted no words nor perſuaſions to know 
its excellency ! And when we were inſulted with this 
queſtion, M hat, will you not treat? To have ſaid No, 
would have been an anſwer ſo invidious, that ſcarce any 
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man durſt make it; yet all wiſe men then knew, that 
to conſent to. a treaty at that time with France, con- 
idering the perſqns and their intereſts. who were t8 
manage it, was to conſent to a conſpiracy againſt 
England in particular, and to plot againſt all Ewope 
in general : we were ſtunned with the word peace; 
nor could we ftand it, though we knew it was hatch» 
ing treaſon, In ſhort, to treat, as ſoft a phraſe as it 
was, ſignified neither more nor leſs, than to give to 
old Lewis his wicked will of all Eurpe, and to the 
ch Tories their Pretender. 
en Take another itftance. In the preſent Spaniſh war, 
for which, we are aſſured, wants nothing but a form to 
by WY conclude it, we cannot forget the loud atteſtations 
g. that were every where given vs, That io declare wear 
20. WM was ſufficient alone to end the war, and to frighten the 
ti- WY Spaniards into a peace: and who, among. us, would not 
ne- MW willingly. be at the expenee of a piece of paper, and 
on of the herald's langs, to ſeare a turbulent and enter- mi 
-ri- priſing court, as was that of Philip, into moderation . 
»p- and quietneſs? But the obſtinacy of Spain, the length | 
wn of that war, our great charge in men and money to 14 
ſupport it, and the condition of our fleet, worn in the - MW 
ge- {ſervice of our allies, or eaten by worms in the Me- 
ch, iterranean, are all ſufficient leſſons to s, how little 
ly. we ought to have truſted. to ſuch aſſurances, or to 
ce, the word of thoſe that gave them. 
; 18 Take a third inſtance. Upon the eſtabliſhing of 
not the preſent Eaſt-mdia company, it was reaſonably | 
ere urged, that ſuch a company would be no other than. | 
a confederacy of cunning fellows, againſt fair and ge- | 
ore I neral trading, by monopolizing to a few the ſole traf. | 
le. fc and riches of a great continent. To which it | 
ww. was anſwered, that there was no ſuch deſign ;. but | 
ow that every man who would ſubſcribe his name in 4 
this their books, and comply with ſome eaſy conditions, | 
| 
{ 


No, would be frankly admitted to ſhare in their trade, 
any But this was all hypocriſy or lying; for no ſooner: 
6 2 
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had the profectors, by ſuch petty pretences to public 
honeſty, got the better of oppoſition, and cooked 
up their project, but it was found that their trade 
was impracticable to all but themſelves: every tra. 
der was obliged to come into the joint-ſtock ; and all 
attempts ſince, for the public good, have proved in. 
efteCtual againſt ſo formidable a ſociety. 

We have a fourth inſtance from the firſt inſtituti- 
on of the South-ſea. It was at firſt pretended, that 
every proprietor was to have ſix per cent. for his mo- 
ney, without trouble or deductions; and need not en- 
gage in the trade, unleſs he choſe it. This drew in 
a great multitude to vouch for the ſcheme, and en- 
courage it; but in paſſing the bill, it was found that 
the crafty managers had lopt off one per cent. to be 
applied, as pretended, to carry on the trade of 
the company, and all were obliged to join in the chi- 
merical aſſiento; by which they have ſince pillaged 
the proprietors of a million and a halt. — See 
the vaſt advantage of loſing by trade A ſecret well 
known to the directors! | 

The fifth inſtance may be taken from the ſame 
South-Sea, What a rare ſugar-plumb to the nation 
was a ſcheme fo finely calculated to pay off the na- 
tion's debts! What a tempting bait was here ! Even 
thoſe who ſaw whither it miſchievouſly tended, and 
perceived the deceitful hook under it, could not ſtand 
the ſcorn and rebukes of the many, who ſwallowed 
it without ſeeing it. What fatal devaſtation and po- 
m_ it has ſince produced, by the unparalleled 

treachery of the directors, and ſome that are worſe 
than they, the miſerable people feel much more ſen- 
ſibly than I can expreſs, pierced as they are with the 
keen arrows of mercileſs villainy, and unrelenting di- 
ſtreſs. We have undone ourſelves to pay our debts, 
and our debts are not paid. What ſhall I ſay? We 
had once bread, money, and public faith: but now.! 
What remains to us? I cannot anſ{wcr.—— Our grict, 


| C | 
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our folly, our loſſes, our diſhonour, our cruel uſage, 


cd WF are too big for words. 
ade I have faid ſo much, to prove how wary we ought: 
go to be in going into new /chemes. We ought at leaſb 
al to know the whole of them, before we conſent to a. 
mM part. It will alſo behove us to have an eye to the 
. W quarter from whence they come; whether they be 
= directors, or their maſters, and confederates ; or men: 
*of fair and upright: characters, whoſe ſouls are honeſt, 
"0- and their hands clean. As to thoſe. who are known 
en to have promoted the mighty cheat, and the ruin of 
"IF their country; their-infamy is ſo glaring, that, ſince 
= they. will not have modeſty and remorſe enough to: 
— hold their tongues, and to forbear meddling with the 


of concerns of the people. beggared by them, we ought 
to mind no more what they ſay, than the judge did 


= the houſe-breaker, who, upon his trial, told his lord-- * 
0 ſhip, that he old ſwear Me peace againſt. him, fen 4 
N putting him in fear of his liſe. | 4&0 
” The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe that are fallen in i" 
WF with the guilty, and unexpectedly ſpeak the fame 115 
me note. We gueſs at their motives. The powerful. 5 ö 
on getters would fave themſelves, by letting others get. \f 
nas much; and perhaps are glad. to divide: their gains, 1 
= to eſcape puniſhments. | 8 
6. F If any man would be the unſuſpected and fair au- [| 
. F thor of a new project, he can recommend it and him- 1 
" ſelf no better, than by ſhewing it to be honeſtly con- | 
** ſiſtent with the puniſhment of our million knaves, ib Ju 
11 blood. ſuckers of England. A new ſcheme, and an 1 
* inquiſition into the management of the old one, may. ji 


[ 
the both ſucceſſively go on at the ſame time; and they | 
di- who ſay that they cannot, do but own they are as” | 
trad they ſhould. Are they, conſciovs to themſelves ,.. | 3 

| 
j 


t f {elves | 
that the directors may hope to eſcape part of their. | 
F . ? | 
2 puniſhment, by fathering upon others a great ſharc I. 


cf, 5 * guilt, or rather the firſt power of being gull⸗ 
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What mean ſome men by ſaying, we opght to ex. 
tingniſh the fire, before we inquire into he incendia. 
ries? Are they ſome of theſe? Or did / they furniſh 
on brands to the reſt Or would they give them time 
to run away ? The truth is, the houſe is already burn- 
e down, many are burned to death, all are miſerab- 
ly ſcorched : the flame has in a manner waſted itſelf, 
but thoſe that talk thus, fec:n eager to revive it, by 
new devices to ſtir the embers. All that we can now 
do, is to build the houſe again, if we can; and hang 


thoſe that fired it, which we are ſure we ought. Be- 


ſides, we have long known who did it; they have been 
taken in the fact at noon-day, and every day. This 
thing was not done in a corner, nor at once, nor by 
one; the villainy was deliberate, gradual, and open. 
Theſe gentlemen do however confeſs, that the 
houſe has been ſet on fire; which confeſſion they 
would doubtleſs be glad to avoid, if they could: but 
the miſery is ſorely felt, and all Europe are witneſſes 
of it. Can they therefore, after an acknowledgment 


that the nation has been burned, have the face to 


be contriving ways to delay the puniſhment of the 
burners? Has ſelf- love no ſhare in this? And by the 
delay of the puniſhment of others, do they not as 
good as avow, that they tremble for themſelves? For 
my part, I can ſee no difference in this cafe, between 
delaying it, and fruſtrating it. 

The expedients for retrieving us, if we can be re- 
trieved, are certainly compatible with expedients for 
revenging us; and the latter will facilitate the for- 


mer. It will give life to the poor bankrupt heart- 


broken people, if they fee that their deſtroyers meet 
due vengeance, and that they are like to be no more 
the prey of daring parricides. 

( ä Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, December 24. 1720. Ne. 8. 


The arts of able guilty miniſters to ſave themſelves,---- 
The wiſe and popular conduct of QueenElizabeth to- 
wards public harpies ; with the application. 


81K. 5 
5 * E RE is not in politics a more eſtabliſhed 
rule, than, That when a corrupt and wicked mi- 
niſtry intend to pillage a nation, they make uſe of vile 
and contemptible inſtruments, to gather in their plun- 
der, and allow the miſcreants part of it ; and when 
the cry for juſtice becomes ſtrong and univerſal, they 
always hang up their faithful rogues. By this means 
they ſtop the people's mouths, and yet keep the mo- 
ney. | | 
But they act by no rule of good policy, but are, 
in truth, chargeable with folly, or rather with phren- 
zy, who dream that they can prevent this cry, by 
the means that firſt raiſed it, and by means that will 
ever produce it, As well might they attempt to 
prevent the ſpreading of a deluge, by damming it up; 
which would prove the direct method to make a 
whole country its conqueſt ; for it will then know 
no bounds, but bear down men, beaſts, and cities 
before it; whereas its force and miſchief are eaſily 
prevented, if proper channels be opened for it, and 
its torrent be ſkiltully directed. 

The ſimple multitude, when moſt provoked, are 
eaſily appeaſed, if they have but fuel for their rage: 
they will ſcarce feel their miſeries, if they do but 
fancy that juſtice is done upon the authors of their 
miſeries. And whatever they ſuffer ; the hanging of 
a few ſorry knaves, who are but the working tools 


of a few greater, will huſh all the, tumult of their 
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fpirits, and reconcile them to patience and wretch. 
edneſs. : 

This expedient, therefore, to pleaſe them, is con. 
ſtantly practiſed by all wiſe traytors, by all able op. 
preſſors. But when, thro' the ignorance of their pil. 
lagers, the courſe of juſtice is entirely ſtopt ; when 
the abuſed and enraged people can have no remedy, 
either real or imaginary, nor one victim to their fy. 
ry, they will naturally and neceſſarily look higher; 
and then who can foreſee where their vengeance wil 
end? 

If a pirate, who robs upon the ſea, be hanged for 
his robbery, every body is ſatisfied with the death of 
the offender: but if the action be avowed, and he 
produce a commiſſion, the ſtate that gave it becomes 
anſwerable. 

All theſe ſecrets in government were excellently un- 
derſtood by queen Elizabeth's miniſtry. Out of her 
hiſtory I have therefore copied the following paſſage, 

and the following ſpeech. 


6 The queen, upon her return from a progreſs, 
« held a parliament at Veſiminſter; wherein, among 
« other things, ſeveral good laws were made for the 
cc relief of the poor, and of maimed and diſabled (ol. 
ce diers and ſeamen; againſt” fradulent guardians and 
« truſtees; the cheats and impoſitions of clothiers; 
e and the robberies and outrages committed upon 
«© the borders of the kingdom towards Scotland. But 
ce whereas great complaints were made in the lqwer 
e houſe, relating to the engroſſing prattice :” (for it 
ſeems there were ſome, who, under the colour of pub- 
lic good, but, in reality to the great damage of the 
kingdom, had got the queen's letters patents, for the 
ſole privilege and liberty of vending ſome particular 
ſorts of wares:) The queen therefore, to foreſtall 
« them, publiſhed'a proclamation, declaring thoſe 
«© grants to de null and void; and allo left them to 
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« be tried at common law. A method which was 
« ſo acceptable to the lower houſe, that eighty of 
« that body were appointed to wait upon her majeſ- 
« ty with their humble thanks, which the ſpeaker 
« was to preſent in the name of them all. She re- 
« ceived them very graciouſly, and gave her anfwer 


jn the following ſpeech: 


GENTLEMEN, 
cc I OWE you my beſt thanks and acknowledg- 
ments for your reſpe& towards me; not on- 
« ly for your good inclination, but thoſe clear and 
public expreſſiohs thereof, which have diſcovered 
« themſelves in retrieving me from a miſtake, into 
« which I have been betrayed ; not ſo much by the 
« faults of my will, as the error of my judgment. 
This had unavoidably drawn a blemiſn upon me, 
* (who account the ſafety of my people my chief 
« happineſs) had you not made me acquainted with 
the practice of theſe lewd harpies and horſe- leeches. 
« I would ſooner loſe my heart or hand, than ever 
*« conſent to allow ſuch privilege to engroſſers, as 
* may turn to the detriment of my people. I am 
e not ſo blinded with the luſtre of a crown, as to let 
the ſcale of juſtice be weighed down by that of 
* an arbitrary power. The gay title of a prince 
may deceive ſuch as know nothing of the ſecret 
« of governing; as a gilded pill may impoſe up- 
* on the patient: but I am not one of thoſe un- 
*« wary princes; for I am very ſenſible, that I ought 
* to govern for the public good, and not to regard 
my own particular; and that I ſtand\ accountable 
* to another, a greater tribunal. I account myſelf 
very happy, that, by God's aſliſtance, J have en- 
* Joyed lo proſperous a government in all reſpeëts; 
* and that he hath bleſſed me with ſuch ſubjects, 


for whom I could be contented to lay down m 

& crown and life. I muſt entreat you, that let other, 
ebe guilty of what faults and miſdemeanors ſoeyer 
& they may not, through any miſrepreſentation, be 
83 laid at my door. I hope the evidence of a god 
& conſcience will, in all reſpects, bear me out. Yau 
* cannot be ignorant, that the ſervants of prince; 
cc have, too often, an eye to their own advantage; 
&« that their faults are often concealed from their no. 
te tice; and that they cannot, if they would, inſpet 
all things, when the weight and buſineſs of a whole 
« kingdom lies on their ſhoulders. 8 


Here is a ſpeech; worthy of the occaſion, worthy of 
a wiſe prince, worthy of a free people ; a ſpeech that 
has truth, and ſenſe, and ſpirit in it. We may be ſure, 
from the frankneſs and vigour of it, that the miniſter 
who adviſed it were no ſharers in the guilt and op- 
preſſion of which it complains: if they had, they 
would have choſen words more faint and equivocal; 
they would have ſhuffled in their aſſertions ; they 
would have talked more cowardly ; they would have 
kept off from particulars: they could not have hid 
their guilt and fears. But here their boldneſs is the 
effect of their innocence, and prompted by it. 

Her majeſty frankly owns, that ſhe was drawn into 
an error; but that it was only an error of her judy: 
ment, ſhe makes manifeſt by her alacrity and for- 
wardneſs to puniſh thoſe harpies and horſe-leeches, 
who, in her name, had abuſed the public: ſhe own 
it juſt, that thoſe engroſſers ſhould ſuffer : the owns 
that the art and end of reigning, is to advance the pub- 
lic good; and when that good is not attained, ſhe con. 
ſigns to puniſhment thoſe rooks and traytors, through 
whoſe fault it is not attained. She owns that ſhe has 
been abuſed by her: ſervants ; who, under her authori- 
ty, and in the name of the law, had ſought their own 
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le advantages; and ſhe removes from herſelf all 


m * 
ve, Happy Queen! happy in her own qualifications ; 
„de Wappy in thoſe of her counſellors : but wiſe and good 


z ſhe was, ſhe could not have talked thus, if her mi- 
iſtry had been weak or wicked : had.this been her 
iigfortune, in ſpite of her ſincerity, wiſdom and re- 


ge; Molution, her ſpeech would have been falſe, faint, and 
no. Milly. But her counſellors were able and faithful, and 
pelt Nnade England proſper ; and if we except ſome rebel- 
hole Mions, and ſome perſecutions, both the doings of hot- , 


eaded bigots, her people ſaw nothing during her whole 
eign but felicity and ſunſhine. - Hl 

y of MW This has entailed bleſſings upon her memory, and 1 | 
tha {raiſe upon that of her counſellors : and, indeed, the : 1 

ſure, happineſs or miſery of a people will always be the cer- il 
ten ain meaſure of the glory or infamy of their rulers, if 
- op-vhenever ſuch happineſs or miſery is evidently dedu- i 
they Nrible from their management. BY 


cal; The above paſſage out of queen Elzabet/'s hiſtory, bl. 
they thought not impertinent to our preſent times: her 1 
people had ſuffered from harpies and horſe-leeches: 4 


his ſhews, that the corruption had not reached the 
ourt ; the hands of her miniſters were clean, elſe her 
peech would have taken another turn. 


into Has England ſuffered leſs, in this our day, from har. 
udg- Nies and horſe-leeches? ſurely no :---all our loſſes, 
for- Nrillages, and oppreſſions, ſince the conqueſt, do not 
ches, Npalance the preſent great calamity : from a profuſion 
2wns ot all things, we are reduced to a want of every thing: 
5wns Wheaven avert the peſtilence and the famine ! --- I am 
pub- Nefraid that the latter begins to be ſorely felt by many 


houſands of our poor, and even the rich complain 
that they .can hardly find money to buy bread. 

And ſhall not our harpies be given up? Shall 
not their blood and money make an undone nation 
lome. ſmall amends for their heavy depredations and 
matchleſs villainy 2 Certainly they muſt: from a mi- 


% 
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niſtry as able, and as innocent, as that of queen Fj. de 
zabeth, we may expect the behaviour and public ſp. de 
rit of queen Elizabeth's miniſtry : having no part h IU 
the guilt of harpies, they cannot dread the vengeane: cht 
due to harpies : they have not raiſed out of ther ©? 
eguntry's calamities, fortunes great as thoſe calani. be 
ties; they have no diſcoveries to dread ; they ha U 
No guilt to hide; they have not conſpired with har: bil 
pies. | 
G Jam, &c. fo 


Saturday, December 31. 1720. Ne. 9, 


Againſt the projected union of the three great compu« 
nies, and againſt remitting to the South- ſea cin. 
pany any part of their debt to the public. 


SIR, N 
T HE moſt ſucceſsful deluders and oppreſſors a 
1 mankind have always acted in maſquerade; Je 
and when the blackeſt villainies are meant, the mot c 
oppoſite ſpirit is pretended. Vice acts with ſecurity, <« 
and often with reputation, under the vail of virtue. * 

Hence athieſts have ſet up for the greateſt piety; $ 
and, to cover their own real want of it, have cruel}. it 
ly burned thoſe who really had it. The moſt mer] b 
cileſs tyrants have, in the midſt of oppreſſion, ſet up 
for the patrons of liberty; and, while their hand ti 
were deep in blood, impudently adopted the title oi & 
clemenicy ; and public liberty has almoſt always been n 
given up by thoſe, who paſſed for the patrons oil © 
public liberty. | | K 

The cheating religious orders of the church of " 
Rome gain the greateſt wealth, by a profeſſion of the 
ſtricteſt poverty. The popiſh inquiſitors, while they x 
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„Lehrer over to the flames a poor wretch, already half 
„dead with fears, famine, and torture, beſeech and ad- 
jure the civil magiſtrate, who muſt ſee it done, by 
the love of God, and the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, not 
to hurt his life or limb. And our inquiſitors at home, 
began their occaſional bill with a declaration for liber- 
ty of conſcience ; tho? the purpoſe of them, and their 
bill, was to to deſtroy all liberty of conſcience. 

Companies and joint-ſtocks are always eſtabliſhed 
for the encouragement and benefit of trade ; though 
they always happen. to marr and cramp trade. The 
peerage bill was to be granted as a favour to the 
commons of England, by cutting off the commons 
of England from all right to peerage. And ſome peo- 
ple, to ſave charges to England, are for giving up 
Gibraltar, which is of ſuch advantage to England ; 
being the ſecurity of all our trade. Sueden was once 
to be deſtroyed, to preſeve the balance of power in 
the North; and now Sueden muſt be defended, for 
the very ſame reaſon. 

When certain chiefs were at mortal odds, one ſide 
s of MW oppoſing (at all adventures) whatever the other pro- 
de; jected, it was thought convenient to both ſides to 
mol come to terms; for one party wanted to fill their 
rie, coffers, and the other to ſave their bacon. Howe- 
e. ver, the good of the public was their ſole aim: they, 
ety; good men! ſought no perſonal advantages, though 
ruel . they have ſince got conſiderable ones: but we muſt 
mer · I believe their ſayings, notwithſtanding their doings. 
t wlll Stock-jobbing too muſt be declared againſt, whilſt 
and the greateſt ſtock- jobbing is promoting. Laſt year a 
le of fl South-/ea project was to be eſtabliſhed to pay off the 
been national debts; and now a project is ſaid to be in 
s of embryo, to remit the greateſt part of the debt due 
to the nation by the South-ſea + and if ſo, the whole 
h ol nation is to ſuffer this general loſs, out of mere pi- 
f theſ ty to a ſmall part of the nation. Twelve months a- 


they go forty millions was not too much to be truſted with | 
Volo bh | D 1 
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one company, high in credit, and its reputation hoiſ. 
ted up by public authority; but now, when they are 
* bankrupt and undone, and when their directors and 
undertakers are univerſally hated and deteſted, it is 
to be feared, it ſeems, that they will become too for. 
midable, if all the ſtock ſubſcribed into them be con. 
tinued with them. 

There is, therefore, I am told, a project on foot, 
in Exchange , to deliver up the nation to three 
companies ; and to let them divide us, their cully, a. 
mong them. In order to prevail upon theſe three 
great ſocieties to accept us as a preſent, to be uſed 
as they think fit, I humbly preſume that we may be- 
have ourſelves as follows: we can do no leſs than (a. 
crifice the poor half-ſtarved manufactures to one of 
them, and oblige ourſelves to lay no reſtraint upon 
India callicoes, &c. we muſt alſo confirm the clauſe 
which makes that ſociety perpetual. New trades, 
more monopolies, and freſh privileges, muſt be given 
to another great and virtuous company, which had 
made fo good uſe of the old: and the band of Eng- 
land, which long preſerved its integrity, muſt be 
bought into the conſpiracy ; and without doubt 
ſomething more muſt be given them, perhaps the in- 
creaſe of their term. 132. 2603 4001 

Now, if this mighty project, this noble deſign, can 
be accompliſhed ; I ſuppoſe that every one will ſee, 
or be prevailed upon to ſee, the abſolute neceſſity why 
all paſt errors, and former management, ſhould be 
forgot ; becauſe public credit, which depends upon 
temper and moderation, muſt not be interrupted by 
ill-tinſed enquiries, nor diſturbed by public venge- 
ance.——How finely we are to be diſpoſed of; and 
how ſafe it is to provoke us! 

The projectors of ſuch a public good muſt deſerve 
well from their country; and I will give city ſecuri- 
ty, that they ſhall be no loſers by it. Where is the 
wonder, or ill policy of the plunderers and diſho- 
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nourers of the nation, if the betrayers of their truſt 
ſhould keep a little ill- begotten wealth, to preſerve 
the public peace? Without doubt, they will give 
large ſhares of the prey to thoſe who have power to 
jet them keep the reſt; and will readily help the pro- 
jectors and coadjutors with their honeſt {kill and en- 
deavours, to form new projects, to get as much as 
they have done. | 

There Hives in a certain kingdom, a certain gentle- 
man, of no mean importance there at preſent, whe- 
was agent to one who had the cuſtodium of a for- 
feited eſtate there, worth twelve thouſand pounds a 
year; and when he gave in his account to his ſucceſ- 
ſors, brought the eſtate fome hundred pounds in debt 
to himſelf. The other reſented this with ſome me- 
nacing expreſſions, but could get no other anſwer from 
him, but that he would abide by his account: Fow- 


ever, ſays he, if you will be diſcreet, I will kelp you to. 


the man that helped me to this account. 


But what: now, if, after all, there ſhould be a little 
jobb in a corner; and if any gentleman, of remar- 
kable merit, ſhould have amends made for his ſer- 
vices, ſuffering, and loſſes of late years? Why, there 
is nothing uncommon in it; for, who will ſerve ile 
the Lord for naught * This certainly can be no rea- 
ſon for rejecting a project, which will reſtore public 
credit, | fill the alley again, raiſe South. ſea ſtock to- 
three or four hundred, and help the preſent proprie-- 
tors to new bubbles; without doing any other miſ- 


chief, than that of ruining a few thouſand families: 


more, and of not paying ef the nation's debts. 

Theſe, I confeſs, are potent reaſons; and will, 
without doubt, have their due weight with all per- 
ſons intereſted. But, for myſelf, who am ſo unfor- 
tunate as often to differ from my betters, I can find: 


nothing in this propoſal which has any tendency to 


help the preſent company, or to raiſe credit in any: 


relpect, or to retrieve us from our great and nation-- 
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al calamities ; but, on the contrary, to plunge the 
public inevitably into ir-retrievable ruin, by making it 
zmpoſſible, by any medium in nature but that of x 
ſpunge, to diſcharge our national burdens: it will 
beſides, deprive us of our only colourable pretence, 
which could juſtify or excuſe the late dreadful ſcheme: 
and which, I believe, I may ſafely ſay, was the only 
pretence ever offered. to excuſe it. I think that it 
will be lifting the three great companies, with all the 
moneyed intereſt in England againſt England; and will, 
at laſt, reduce, and even force, all parties not to 0 

poſe what I dread to name, and tremble to think of. 

The project above-mentioned is calculated, we are 
told, for the advantage of the Huth, and for the 
improvement of their ftock ; and, in order to this, a 
great part of that ſtock is to be given away to the 
bank of Bngland, and to the Zoff. hte company; 
without any apparent eonſideration to themſelves, or 
any other uſe to the public, than the uniting the 
three great companies in one intereſt; and conſe. 
quently, the forming ſuch a potent conſpiracy againſt 
the whole kingdom, as nothing but a total confuſi- 
on of all things can difſolve. O companies, com- 
panies! ye bane of honefty, and of trade ; the 
market of jobbers, the harveſt of managers, and the 
tools of knaves, and of traytors ! 

It is propoſed, that the South-ſea is to give the bank 
an hundred and twenty pounds for every hundred 
pounds of ftock in the bank which ſtock is {aid to 
be but barely worth ninety pounds ; even though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that they had never divided any of 
their principal : which, whether they have done it or 
not, no- body but themſelves can know : but at. this 
rate, however, they muſt divide, whenever they are 
paid off by the government. i 

But we are told, that they are to be let alſo into 
the profits of banking; from which profits, tis ſaid, 
that they are enabled to divide three per cent. upon 
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the old capital, beſides the five per cent. paid them 
by the government: but, even upon this foot, the 

greater their capital is, the leſs they will be able to 
divide: and conſequently, when nine millions are ad- 
ded to their old capital, they will not be able to di- 
vide much above one per cent. which is not the inte- 
reſt of the money paid in difference between ninety, 
which is the real value, and an an hundred and twen- 

„which is the nominal value. 

Beſides, there is no probability that the bank can 
continue to make, for the future, the ſame gain of 
banking, as heretofore. The trafficing in public tal- 
lies, from whence that gain chiefly aroſe, will be at 
an end, unleſs there be. new funds given, and new 
debts contracted. | 

The contract propoſed by theſe people; to be made 
with the other company, is ſtill worſe; for, there they 
are to give a hundred and twenty pounds for a hun- 
dred pound nominal ſtock, which is ſuſpected to be 
worth very little; ſome. men. being of the opinion, 
that the greateſt part of the ten per: cent. divided for 
ſome. years paſt, . has been pocketed out of other 
people's. money, borrowed by the company upon: 
their. bonds.: and yet for this choice bargain, they 
are to give ſix hundred thouſand pounds at preſent, 
and ſubject nine hundred thouſand pounds more to be 
diſpoſed of according to the pleaſure, ſkill, and ho- 
neſty of the preſent directors. A pretty ſum, andi 
doubtleſs ſet: apart to anſwer and accompliſh ſome 
lovely jobb, . which will appear in proper time, and. 
by which the projectors of the ſcheme I dare ſay will» 
be no loſers !! 1 | 

'Tis ſaid too, that the trade of this company may; 
be enlarged ; I. ſappole. they mean, by bringing in 
more. India 1 to the ruin of our own. 

Now all this we axe given to underſtand is. for. the 
ſole benefit. of the: South-ſea ; and if they, hive not: 
lenſe to.conceive. it aright, a worſe thing may befall 
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them: we all know, what directors and their old pa. 
trons carry halters about their necks, though they 
have millions in their pockets; and who would not 
give away a little of other people's money, to ſave 
a great deal of their own, with their lives into the 
bargain ?----A ſpecial ſet of traytors, to negociate for 
the very being of a kingdom! 

But I muſt tell all theſe forgers of ſchemes, and 
inventors of grievances, that the nation, exhauſ 
ted by paſt projects, cannot bear new ones, nor fur- 
niſn out more millions to glut more harpies. The 
want of bread, long felt by the poor, begins now 
to be felt by the rich. The purſes therefore of the 
new conſpirators muſt be filled out of the extortions 
and depredations of the old, or remain empty; they 
may rack their invention, ſift every topic of knave- 
ry, and toſs and change their projects as much and 
as long as they pleaſe, but we know that nothing 
but plain hotteſty- can ever ſave us; and to thofe who 
would practiſe honeſty, plain ſpeech. is. beſt. Let us 
honeſtly hang up thoſe who. have deceived and un- 
done us; and let us beware of new deceivers and new 
deſtroyers : let us, with a ſeverity equal to our diſtreſs, 
examine what the directors and their maſters have 
embezzled, and loſt their country,. by their mercileſs 
villainy, and conſuming avarice ;. and let us have the 
only ſatisfaction that they can make us, their lives, 
and their eſtates: let, afterwards, a fair valuation be 
made of their preſent capital, and let all the world 
know it; that the purchaſer may buy ſolid ſubſtance, 
and not a fleeting ſhadow. This is the honeſt way 
to reſtore credit again; this will prevent the roguiſh 
part of ſtock-jobbing ; and this will throw the re- 
maining money into trade once more. 

But what, may ſome ſay, if we ſhould give away 
from the South. ſea company ſome millions to make 
new friends, and to fave our old friends, ſo long as 
we can make that company amends out of the pub- 
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lic, for ſuch a loſs? A thing eaſily done l It is 
only giving them back again the ſeven millions al- 
ready due by them to the public; or at leaft the 
oreateſt part of thofe ſeven millions, as the fame 
ſtand ſecured upon forty millions; and if we do this 
behold the advantage that will accrue from it! We 
will then be under no neceflity of hanging our _ 


trymen, or calling up any to diſgorge their hone 


gains : beſides, it is to be hoped that this propoſal 
will be backed with ſuch powerful motives, as to 
meet with little oppoſition. 

This calls to my mind a compariſon, which I have 
been for ſome time very apt to make, between the 
French projectors and thoſe of another country which 
I know. The firſt plunder for the public ; the other 
plunder the public : the one robs part of the people 
for the whole people; the other robs the whole peo- 
ple for a ſmall part of the people. 

This compariſon may be the ſubject of another let- 
ter to you, if you think fit to print this., 


7 1 


Fam, Ke. 


Tueſday, 
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Tueſday, January 3. 1720. Ne- 10, W* 


The iniquity & late and new projects about the South. a 
ſea confidered---------- How fatally they affect the tr 
public. Ef | 5 


, 

F7 HEN we compare one nation with another, i .. 
and balance the power of both, we are not I r. 
to conſider alone the number of people, or the wealth N <.. 
diffuſed amongſt the people; tho' number and wealth I in 

are undoubtedly the firſt elements of power in a com. 
monwealth ; no more than we are to conſider the ye 
mere extent of territory, or the mere fertility of ſoil: ; 
but we are chiefly to conſider, how much of that $ 
wealth ean be brought together, how it may be molt 21 
frugally managed, and how moſt ſkilfully applied to re 
the ablic emolument and defence. | ſu 
if, in taxing labour and manufactures, we exceed i 
- a certain proportion, we diſcourage induſtry, and de- 5 
ſtroy that labour and thoſe manufactures. The like I be 
may be ſaid of trade and navigation; they will bear jj; 
but limited burdens : and we find by experience, that by 
when higher. duties are laid, the product is not en yy 
creaſed ; but the trade is loft, or the goods are run. IH 
Nor. can more be extorted from the. gentleman] w. 
and freeholder, than he can ſpare from the ſuppom ch 
of his family, in.a way. ſuitable to his former con- 
/ dition. | 
When impoſitions exceed-thefe bounds, the hiſto- 
ry of: all ages will convince us, . that their. produce is 
nly. bitterneſs, murmurings, univerſal diſcontents; 
- and their end, generally, rebellion, and an overthrow] x, 
of the then preſent eſtabliſhment, or of public l;. ex 
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If therefore one ſtate, for example, poſſeſſed of 
five times as much true, but ſcattered, wealth, as an- 
other ſtate, cannot for all that, from a defect in its 
conſtitution, collect ſo much from the people as the 
poorer ſtate ean; or, if when collected, does yet 

h. truſt the fame to the diſpoſal of blood-ſuckers and 
the raytors, who intercept the national wealth, and di- 
vert it to private purſes ; or if it be appropriated, be- 
fore it be raiſed, to the payment of former debts ; 
or if it be embezzled in penſions and ſalaries to mer- 
her, cenary men, for traiterous ends; then tis. ſuch a ſtate 
not really weaker than the other poorer ſtate, and leſs 
alth W capable of defending itſelf againſt the other, ſo much 
alth I its inferior in outward ſhew and intrinſic power. 
ns This was the ſtate of Spain for neartwo hundred 
the W years ; Spain, the miſtreſs of ſo many nations, and of 
oil: a new world, richer in ſilver and gold than the old.; 
that Sain, that from terrifying all Chriſtendom with chains, 
nolt W 2nd from threatning all Europe with univerſal ſlavery, 
o reduced itſelf, by mortgaging its public revenues, to 
ſuch a deſpicable condition, that we have ſeen, in 
ed our days, that once formidable kingdom contended 
br by two ſmall armies of foreigners, within its own 
bowels : in which conteſt the natives. themſelves were 
little more than ſpectators; as is very juſtly obſerved 
by the author of a pamphlet printed laſt year, and 
written with a ſpirit which I pretend not to imitate, 
Had that pamphlet been generally read, and well 
weighed, it would have prevented moſt of the miſ- 
chiefs which we now lamentably labour under. It 
is entitled, Confiderations upon the ſlate of the public 
debts in general, and F the civil lift in particular. 1 
would recommend it to the reading of every one, who 
is not aſhamed of being an honeſt man. 

It is certain, that all the powerful nations of Eu- 
row rope, who were parties to the two laſt bloody and 
; I NN expenſive wars, were reduced, by mortgaging their 

public revenues, to the ſame low and abject condi- 
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tion; and nothing ſaved any one of them from 4 
the reſt, but that all the reſt were in the ſame ſia 
of impotence and diſtreſs. They were all miſerabh 
weak. That people, therefore, who can ſooneſt di. 
charge their public burdens, will give laws to th, 
reſt; and either reduce them to ſubjeftion and yr. 
falage, or to a neceſſity of ſeizing their mortgaged 
funds. 

There are in the world but two ways of clearing 
a nation of its public engagements : the one is, by 
paying them off; the other is, not to pay them a 
all When the one cannot be practiſed, a {mall {kl 
in politics will tell us, that the other mnſt. - 

It is a jeſt\for any man to flatter himmſelf, that any 
- Nate will not ſave the whole people, by the ruin «f 
a part of the people, when the ruin of a part is ab. th. 
ſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation. of the whole 
This conſideration ſhould, methinks, be worth the 
attention of the gentlemen inhabitants of the alley 
In truth, nothing would exerciſe their thoughts more, 
were it not that every one hopes to Tave one, by 
cheating another into a hard and knavith bargain. Wil 
men never have done hoping ? They forget how they 
were — laſt year in the South-/ea, with all their 
hopes and their wiſdom about them. 
It is, doubtleſs, the laſt misfortune to a nation, to 
be beholden to a ſpunge for the payment of its debts; ſor 
ſuch a neceſſity muſt be a heavy neceflity, attended 
with many ſorrowful circumſtances, and much fore Ice 
diſtreſs. Nothing but the certain fear of foreign force, Nb. 
or domeſtic tyranny, can juſtify it. But even a great I ul 
calamity is; eligible, in compariſon of a greater. Eve- Ne 
ry perſon, therefore, who is a creditor to his coun- ſaj 
try, and has demands upon the public, is nearly con- Nee. 
cerned to prevent ſuch great and perſonal, and in- Ni 
deed, general miſery ; which cannot be at all pre- IU 
vented, but by putting the national debts into a me- W*? 
thod of being honourably diſcharged. This is thc 
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oncern of every honeſt man; this ought to be the 
are of every worthy citizen ; this will be the taſk of 
very guiltleſs great man. 

All innocent men, throughout the world, find a 


private bleſſing in the general felicity of the public; 


ind none but mock-patriots, who fooliſhy or delibe- 
ately can lead kingdoms into ruin ; deſperate hard- 
hearted parricides, who can wantonly ſuck out the vi- 


tals of their country, whoſe fortunes are often the 


plunder of the public, whoſe creatures are conſpi- 
rators, hired againſt the public; ] ſay, none, but ſuch 
traytors can find private joy in public confuſion, or 
eir own ſecurity in the ſlavery of their country. 
Thoſe, it is true, who earn vengeance by committing 
ighty crimes, would, doubtleſs, go on to reſemble 


themſelves, and to avoid it, if they could, by com- 


itting crimes ſtill more mighty. If any amongſt us 

ould be capable of practiſing ſuch great wickedneſs 
to get enormous wealth, ſuch perſons, if not preven- 
ted, might ſtill practiſe greater to keep it. A fox 
purſued by the full cry of the hounds, will run into 
the dog-kennel for ſhelter; as at the battle of La 
Hague, the French fleet fled through the race of A. 
dernly, and ventured rocks aud ſhelves, to eſcape from 
the conquering enemy. 

It is a folly, and indeed an infatuation, in any per- 
ſons intereſted in the public funds, to form any 
ſchemes, or to fall into any ſchemes for increaſing 
thoſe funds, or for continuing in them, any longer 
than is abſolutely neceſſary to pay them their debts: 


when our neighbouring nations have cleared theirs, ' 


we too muſt clear ours, or we are undone. Tis 
ſaid, indeed; that a revolution in government would 
certainly and effectually do it, and do it at once; and 
this I take to be the true reaſon why ſo many un- 
winking men appear to wiſh it; though J hope it is 
in vain. © God avert ſo dreadful a cataſtrophe ! 
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Spain has already diſcharged itſelf of its public 
burdens, by a general ſweep: and behold the effeq 
of this! It again ſhews its head in the world; 3. 
gain it carries its armies into new countries. Holland 
lies ſtill, free from new broils, and freſh expence: 


it politically. pleads poverty: it takes all ways in its 


power to recover its loſſes; and queſtionleſs laughs 
in its ſleeve to ſee another nation grow more mad, 
and more in debt every year; to ſee it every year 
mortgaging new revenues, and every year engaging 
in wild wars, to ſupport the intereſts of a ſtate of 
no concernment to it. : 

But the moſt terrible inſtance of all, is that of 
France : that government, tho” to the ruin of great 
multitudes of other people, has almoſt, if not quite, 
got rid of its incumbrances and engagements. The 
whole wealth of that great kingdom is now got in- 
to the hands of the public. From which formidable 
ſituation of theirs, is there not room to fear that as 
ſoon as the preſent confuſion is a little abated, they 
will renew their deſigns for empire, and throw Eu. 
rope into arms again? This is an alarming reflexi- 
on! And what do the gentlemen of the alley ex- 
pect from us, under ſuch an ill-boding circumſtance! 
Trade is already burdened as much as it can bear: 
and, perhaps, more than it ought to bear : there is 


ſcarce a commodity that can be taxed, but is alres- 


dy taxed. We are marked, we are mortgaged from 
head to foot. They do not ſurely expect that the 
parliament will give ten ſhillings in the pound upon 
land, or that it could be raiſed if they tid. 
What therefore are we to_do in ſuch a calamitous 
caſe? Are we to ſave ourſelves at the expence of the 
gentlemen of the alley? Or are we to periſh toge- 
ther with them? The choice is eaſy. Can they be 
ſo weak, as to form a pretended neceſſity, to bring 
their country into ſuch unhappy circumſtances; and 
yet not fear that wiſe and honeſter men may take 
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advantage of a real neceſſity, to get out of ſuch un- 
happy circumſtances ? | | 
There is but one thing to be done, to ſave them- 
ſelves and their country together; and thet is, to 
put the debts into a method of being certainly and 
ſpeedily paid off. The preſent eſtabliſhment may be 
ſaved, though they are undone: but if, through fol- 
ly or knavery, the eſtabliſhment ſink, they muſt fink 
with it. I hope therefore, that they will not be de- 
coyed into any traiterous deſigns of deſperate men : 
men, waoſe characters are but faintly expreſſed by 
that of parricides ; men, who, had they ſtudied the 
art of making us miſerable, could not have been 
more accompliſhed in their trade, nor boaſt of com- 
pleater ſucceſs. Where is our trade, by which we 
ſo long flouriſhed ? It is loſt. Where is our public 
faith, once our own boaſt, and the envy of foreign 
nations ? It is fled; and one man has no longer any 
faith in another. Where is our money ? Where are 
our current millions? The people have none. - 
The moſt part find it hard to buy bread ; and many 
find it impoſſible. Every man whom you meet com- 
plains that he is undone. All our coin is engroſſed, 
pocketed by vile jobbers, their prompters and confe- 
derates; public robbers, who, to keep what they 
have got, and to eſcape deſerved puniſhment, (if 
ex MW fuch puniſhment can poſhbly be found) would deliver 
m Up the wealth and power of England into the griping 
the and polluted hands of a new conſpiracy of ſtock-job- 
on bers, worſe than the laſt, by being more numerous 
and potent. With theſe they would combine for com- 
us WM mon defence, and for public deſtruction; with theſe, 
the MF contrive new ways to enlarge our miſeries, ſhorten 
re our enjoyments ſtill more, and grind us till ſmaller; 
be with theſe, they would form into ſuch a confederacy 
ng 2gainſt their common country, and againſt common 
nd i honeſty, as would mock even the endeavours of a 
we legiſlature to diſſolve it. Good God! what implacable 
Vo. I. E 
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men! thus mercileſly bent to ruin the very ruins of 
their country ! | 

What Briton, bleſſed with any ſenſe of virtue, or 
with common ſenſe ; what Eugliſhman, animated with 
a public ſpirit, or with any ſpirit, but muſt burn with 
rage and ſhame, to behold the nobles and gentry of 
a great kingdom; men of magnanimity; men of 
breeding ; men of underſtanding, and of letters ; to 
ſee ſuch men bowing down, like 7o/eph's ſheaves, be. 
fore the face of a dirty ſtock-jobber, and receiving 
laws from men bred behind counters, and the deciſi- 
on of their fortunes from hands ſtill dirty with ſweep- 
ing ſhops ! 

Surely we ſhall never ſuffer this to be our caſe, and 
therefore ſhall never ſee it. It is ridiculous to think 
that a nation, free as we are, and bold by being ſo, 
will ever ſubmit to ſuch indignities : it is therefore ea- 
ſy to foreſee, if once we fooliſhly take the firſt ſtep, 
what will neceſſarily be the next. One oppreſſion 
cannot be ſupported but by another, and a greater ; 
and force and violence alone can do what reaſon can- 


not and will not do. Theſe hardſhips will produce 


new wants, and new neceſſities for money; which 
money, if ſuch men can have their will, will only be 
to be had from theſe companies, and from them only 
upon hard conditions, and in exchange for new pri- 
vileges, ſtill tending to the detriment of general trade, 
and ending in the total ruin of the nation. 

The nation will be provoked in proportion as it is 
diſtreſſed ; ill uſage will be returned with rage: and 
then, I doubt not, when theſe projectors Aire ren- 
dered the people diſtracted, they will tell us, that it 


will not be ſafe to venture them with another elec- 


tion. They will do every thing in their power to 
make the kingdom diſaffected; and then urge that 
diſaffection as a good reaſon not to truſt them. 

This conduct will produce neceſſarily more and 
higher diſcontents ; ci:contents will make armies ne- 
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ceſſary; armies will inflame thofe diſcontents ſtill 
more vehemently. I dare think no further. But 
ſure there is no one who loves king GEORGE, and 
his government, but will endeavour to prevent theſe 
diſmal miſchiefs, before it be too late. 

No man living laments the calamities brought up- 
on his country, more than I do thoſe brought upon 
mine : yet 1 freely own, that I think the paying off 
the nation's debts, and reſtoring, by that means, the 
kingdom to its power, its grandeur, and its ſecurity 


again, was an end worth all the evils which we have 


yet ſuffered; an end which ought, if poſlible, to have 
been purchaſed with greater than we have yet ſuffer- 
ed, if it could not otherwiſe have been purchaſed. I 
think that it ought to have been done, though attend- 
ed with many ill circumſtances; and might have 


been done, even upon theſe hard terms, with juſtice 


to private men, and honour to the nation. We are nct 
a people without it; nor is it worth while to diſpute 
about the beſt cabin in a ſhip that is ſinking. 
This proſpe& gave me ſome pleaſure, and ſome 
relief to my thoughts, made anxious by the. me- 
lancholy and importunate clamours of thouſands and 
ten thouſands of my diſtreſſed countrymen ; but when 
was told that a project was formed by men of fi- 
gure, power, and fortune, to give back all, and the 
only advantage which we were to reap, or could 
reap, from ſo many miſeries, and which could alone 
palliate or excuſe ſuch a wild and deſperate attempt; 
though this was the only excuſe which was ever of- 
tered, or can yet be ſnggeſted by the wifeſt men in 
behalf of it; I confeſs that I was ſeized with horrcr 
and confuſion from ſuch news, and could ſee no- 
thing before my eyes but total deſolation and finzl 
ruin. 

To tell us, that this is to be done out of tender- 
neſs to the miſerable, is adding contempt to the in- 


jury: it is inſulting our underſtandings, and playing 
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with the public misfortunes ; it is firſt to make yz 
beggars, then to treat us like idiots. With as much 
modeſty did a grand monarch, who was known to 
make himſelf ſport, for above half a century, with 
the lives of men, pretend to ground his deſire of peace 
upon æ conſcientious inclination to prevent the effuſi- 
on of Chriſtian blood. 

Thoſe who have true compaſſion, virtue, and ten- 
derneſs, will ſhew it upon the propereſt objects; they 
will prefer the ſecurity and welfare of many millions 
to the ſecurity and welfare of ſdme thouſands, though 
they ſhould be many thouſands; eſpecially if te 
latter prove to have been covetous and unthinking 
men, caught in the ſnare which they ſpread for o- 
thers : for by theſe wild bargains no man is undone, 
but he who intended the favour of being undone to 
ſomebody elſe. Theſe gentlemen, pretending to fo 
much tenderneſs and compaſſion, will not at leaſt ſa- 
crifice thoſe who always foreſaw the miſchief, and 
always oppoſed it, to the relief of ſuch who contri: 
buted to it; who made corrupt applications for an 
early admittance. into the advantage of the ſecret ; 
who ſwallowed plumbs in their imaginations, and ri- 
diculed as fools or beggars all that kept at a wiſe and 
honeſt diſtance. 

Pity and compaſſion are charming and engaging 
ſounds, when rightly applied; but pity, and-compalſli- 
on do not conſiſt in protecting criminals from juſtice, 
and in ſuffering the devourers. of a nation to go oft 
with the plunder of a nation; nor in oppreſling the 
people over again, to make the loſer amends: nei- 
ther do they conſiſt in giving away the public trea- 
ſure of nations to private men, for no reaſon, or for 
very bad reaſons; nor in engaging a kingdom in wild 
* 2 expences, to ſerve wild and romantic 
purpoſes; neither. do they conſiſt in ſacrificing the 


trade and manufacture of a whole people, and in con- 


ſequence the bread of a whole people, to the deſtruc- 
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tive intereſts of ſocieties of ſtock-jobbers, combined 
with public plunderers for mutual defence. 

Our wiſe and diſintereſted legiſlature mean other 
things ; they have told us, that they will not relieve 
one part of the diſtreſſed and deluded bubbles, to the 
detriment of others, who have as much pretence to 
relief as themſelves ; and it is impoſlible to imagine 
that they will give up the unoffending and almoſt de- 
pairing people (whoſe intereſts they are choſen to al- 
ert) to repair the loſſes of unwary men, and to put 
thirty millions in the pockets of twenty, ſtock-job- 
ders, h 

Can it be ſuppoſed, that the parliament will refuſe 
to make void haſty and private bargains, founded in 
corruption and fraud, and made without any one 
honeſt conſideration? And ſhall this refuſal be made 
for the public good ? And yet ſhall that very parlia- 
ment be thought capable of making void a public 
bargain, made for the public good, with the greateſt 
deliberation, and upon the wheightieſt motives in the 
world? Which bargain was indeed the chief, if not 
the only cauſe, that drew upon us our preſent great 
calamities. 

But we are told by the projectors, that the com- 
pany is not able to pay the public the ſum ſtipulat- 
d; and the king muſt loſe his right, where his right 
Is not to be had. This is impudently as well as ſtu- 
idly ſaid; for the ſecurity is already in the hands of 
he public: the nation owes the company near forty 
lions, and nothing is neceſlary but to ſtop the pay- 
ment of ſeven. 

But it is farther urged by the projectors, that the 
ompany will be undone, if fo much be ftopt from 
* and I aver, that the nation is undone, if it be 
bot 1 opt. 

Here a very pleaſant obſervation offers itſelf: for 
ls very fame project, which would mercifully re- 
Ut to the South-ſea company the ſeven millions due 
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by them to the public, is intended to raiſe a hundred 
pounds of their capital ſtock to three or four hundred 
pounds in value ; I will ſuppoſe only to three hund. 
red; and even then their preſent capital being about 
twenty ſix millions, the whole will be worth about 
eighty millions ; and ſurely, if the public give them 
ſuch an immenſe advantage, they may well afford 
to pay the ſmall fum of ſeven millions Cue to the 
public out of it. Our own laws, and the laws of e. 
very country in the world, give precedence? to the 
prerogative, in the buſineſs of debtor and creditor; 
and always ſecure the debts due to the public, what- 
ever becomes of thoſe due to private men. Surely 
we ſhall not reject the wiſdom of nations, and invert 


the maxims of government, that while we confirm 


the bargains of particular men, we deſtroy thoſe made 
tor the benefit of all the men in the kingdom. 

But there is yet ſomething more abſurd in this pro- 
jet: for the bargain was made with the old com. 
pany, who were to give three millions and a half, 

certain, to the public; and about three millions more, 
if they could purchaſe iff the annuitants: which ſum 
they could have afforded"to the public, if they could 
but have raiſed their ſtock thirty per cent. upon the 
whole ſtock ſo united: but we have, in fact, ſeen its 
imaginary value encreaſed, at one time, more than two 
hundred millions; which has enabled thoſe in the ſe- 
cret to carry off more than twenty, if not thirty mil- 


lions. 115 
Valuing the ſtock, at preſent, at two hundred, 
which is leſs than the ſtock ſells for, the old capital 
alone is advanced near twelve millions above its fir 
value; and conſequently is able to pay ſeven, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the new ſubſcribers: and, if the 
projectors of the ſcheme advance the ſtock to three 
or four hundred, as they pretend that they will; 
then the firſt contractbrs, and thoſe who ſtand in their 
places, will double or treble their capital ; though 
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they alone were to pay the public the poor conſidera- 
tion which has enabled them to do fo. | 

Hard fate of poor England, to be thus the laſt re- 
garded, even in ſchemes and deliberations which pure- 
ly regard England Private men, who have been bub- 
bled, are to be pitied ; but muſt private men, who 
have contributed to the public ruin, and their own, 
be regarded preferably to the public ? And muſt pub- 
lic compaſſion be ſhewn to private dupes, rather than 
to the public itſelf ? 

Poor England What a name art thou become! A 
name of infatuation and miſery ! How art thou fal- 
len! how plundered! And thoſe that have done it, 
would, to keep their ſpoil, agree to aſſiſt others to 
ſqueeze out thy laſt dregs, and to ſuck out thy re- 
lining blood. How paſlive do they think thee ! 
ow tame would they make thee ! An caſy prey for 
ro- M devourers ; who, while they hold thee faſt, and gripe 
m- thee hard with iron claws, aggravate thy miſery, by 
alf, mocking it, and inſolently talk of compaſſion. 
re, What keener indignities can they do us, than thus 
um to jeſt with us, while we are gafping, while we are 
vid MY expiring, in the midſt of the pangs and convulſions 
the into which they have wantonly and wickedly thrown 
its us! 
two Odd is that compaſſion which ariſes from guilt 
ſee 2hd- avarice; and with how much modeſty would 
mil they chriſten, with the deluding title of pity, that 

conduct, which would prove in effect to be only 
red, impunity to the murderers of our proſperity, and 
tal the manglers of their country! Thus would they 
fill inſult our underſtanding, and deal with us as if we 
ith-. had none. | 
the How long ſhall we ſuffer under this pungent uſage?” 
hreeſſl this painful diſgrace to our ſenſe and our ſpirit ? Pati- 
vil; ence under indignities, invites freſh indignities. We 
their {ee our parricides do, as it were, take pains to invent 
ugh new miſeries for us.. - A hard taſk ! conſidering 
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thoſe that they have already accompliſhed. Nay, 
they act, as if they deſpaired of making us deſpe. 
rate. 

They may be miſtaken. And indeed, in the whole 
ſtring of their politics, I could never diſcover any 
one ſymptom of their {kill in human nature, except 


that which they learned from brokers and pedlars in 


ſtocks. 

In truth, matters are come to that paſs/that an Cn» 
deavour to make them worſe, may probably make 
them better: res nolunt male adminiſtrari. All men 


ſuffer; all men are alarmed : reſentment rages high, 


and gathers thick from all quarters ; and though it 
may ſeem big with ſome terrible event, yet it may 
be prevented by anticipation. 

Our eyes are upon the parliament, and fo are the 
eyes of Europe. We have begun to conceive hope 
from the bold and upright ſpirit which appears in 
our repreſentatives to right us and to revenge us. They 
have, indeed, a great and unprecedented opportunity 

iven them, of ſecuring to themſelves, in the hearts 
of all Fngliſhmen, a monument of grateful praiſe and 
public ſpirit, and of perpetuating that praiſe in the 
memory of every Zriton, till time ſhall be no more. 


T and G | 
| Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, January 7. „ % 


Tle juſtice and neceſſity of puniſhing great crimes, 
' though committed againſt no ſubſiſting law of the 


ſlate. . 


$ TR, | | 
F ALUS populi ſuprema lex eſio: That the benefit 
and ſafety of the people conſtitutes the ſupreme law, 
is a univerſal and everlaſting maxim in government : 
it can never be altered by municipal ſtatutes: no 
cuſtoms can * poſitive inſtitutions can abro- 
gate, no time can efface, this primary law of nature 
and nations. The ſole end of mens entering into 
political ſocieties, was mutual protection and defence; 
and whatever power does not contribute to thoſe pur- 
poſes, is not government, but uſurpation. Wo 
Every man in the ſtate of natufe had a right to 
repel injuries, and to revenge them; that is, he had 
a right to puniſh the authors of thoſe injuries, and 
to prevent their being again committed; and this he 
might do, without declaring before-hand what inju- 
ries he would puniſh. Seeing therefore that this 
light was inhererft in every private man, it is abſurd 


2 


to ſuppoſe that national legiſlatures, to whom every 


man's private power is committed, have not the ſame 
right, and ought not to exerciſe it upon proper occa- 
lions. | 

Crimes being the objects of laws, there were crimes 
before there were laws to puniſh them; and yet from 
the beginning they deſerved to be puniſhed by the 
perſon affected by them, or by the ſociety, and a 
number of men united with him for common ſecuri- 


y, though without the ſentence of a common judge 


/ 
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(called by us the magiſtrate) formally appointed ty 


condemn offenders. 

Laws, for the moſt part, do not make crimes, but 
ſuit and adapt puniſhments to ſuch actions as all man. 
kind knew to be crimes before. And though na. 
tional governments ſhould never enact any poſitize 
laws, never annex particular penalties to known of. 
fences; yet they would have a right, and it would 
be their duty, to puniſh thoſe offences according to 
their beſt diſcretion ; much more fo, if the crimes 
committed are ſo great, that no human wiſdom could 
foreſee that any man could be wicked and deſperate 
enough to commit them. 

Lawyers diſtinguiſh betwixt malum prohibitum, and 
malum in ſe; that is, between crimes that are fo in 
their own nature, and crimes that owe their pravity 
to a diſobedience to poſitive laws. Of the former 
ſort are all thoſe actions, by which one man hurts 
another in his reputation, his perſon, or his fortune; 
and thoſe actions are ſtill more heinous, if they in- 
jure, or are intended to injure, the whole ſociety. 

The latter ſort conſiſts of ſuch crimes as reſult 
from what legiſlatures enact for the particular benefit 
of private ſocieties; as laws concerning the regulari- 
ty of trade, the manner of chooſing magiſtrates, lo- 
cal orders; and from ſuch poſitive inſtitutions, as re- 
ceive their force alone from the powers that ena 
them. Now thoſe crimes were not ſo before they 
were declared ſo; and confequently, no man before 
was under any obligation to avoid them. 

It would be very „ and unjuſt to puniſh any 
man for an undeſigned tranſgreſſion of the latter fort; 
that is, for ſuch actions as he thought that he might 
lawfully and honeſtly do, and which he had never no- 
tice given him not to do. But to infer from thence, 
that a villian may deſpiſe all the laws of God and 
nature, ruin thouſands of his fellow- ſubjects, and o- 
yerturn nations with impunity, becauſe ſuch villain 


/ 
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was too monſtrous for human «foreſight and preven- 
ton, is ſomething ſo abſurd, that I am aſhamed to 
confute it. ] | 

This is nothing leſs than aſſerting, that a nation 
has not a power within itſelf to fave itſelf : that the 
whole ought not to preſerve the whole : that parti- 
cular men have the liberty to ſubvert the government 
which protects them, and yet continue to be protect- 
ed by that government which they would deſtroy : 
that they may overturn all law, and yet eſcape by 
not being within the expreſs words of any parti- 
cular law. 

There are crimes ſo monſtrous and ſhocking, that 
wiſe ſtates would not ſuffer them to ſtand in their 
in Wſtatute books; becauſe they would not put ſuch an 
ity Nindignity upon human nature, as to ſuppoſe it capable 
ner Nof committing them. They would not mention what 
uts Mihey imagined would never be pfactiſed. The old 
Rimans, therefore, had no law againſt parricide; yet 
here was no want of puniſhment for parricides 
from the want of law : thoſe black and enormous 
riminals were ſewed up in a ſack, and'thrown into 
he Tyber, }- | 
ari- In Holland, there was no law againſt mens break. 
lo- Ning fraudulently ; yet the firſt man who was known to 
re- No fo, was immediately executed, and his eſtate di- 
at Wided among his creditors. 
hey In England, tis faid, there was no law, till lately, 
fore Negainſt the burning of ſhips ; yet, if any man had burn- 

:d the royal navy of England, lying at anchor, ought 
any not his crime, which it ſeems was not felony, to have 
ſort; Ideen declared kigh-treaſon ? 
ignt W Many nations have had particular officers appoint- 
no- Ned on purpoſe to puniſh uncommon crimes, which 
rere not within ihe reach of ordinary juſtice. The 
Ron ans had a diffatcr ; a great and extraordinary ma- 
giltrate, veſted with an extraordinary power; as he 
vas created on extraordinary exigencies; and his 
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commiſſion was limited only by the public godd, 
and conſiſted in a very ſhort direction, Næguid dein. 
menti reſpublica capiat ; in Engliſh, To ſave the ſtat, 

This powerful officer was once created on purpoſt 
to put to death Spurius Malius, for giving gratis ty 
the people a large quantity of corn, in a time of fe 
mine. This liberality of his was conſtrued by th; 
ſenate, an ambitious bribe to catch the hearts of the 
multitude, in order to ſeize their liberties.--.--Spuriu 
Malius------pradives, rem utilem peſſumo exemplo, pejire 
conſilio eſt aggreſſus. He undertook a public and pla 
ſible thing, but of ill example, and with a worſe de. 
ſign. Largitiones frumenti facere inſtituit. His avoy: 
ed pretence was to relieve the poor; Plebemg; hi 
munere delinitam, quacunque incederet conſpectus ali. 
t; ſupra modum hominis privati, ſecum trakere. He 
cajoled tha people, intending to enſlave them; and 
growing cod powerful for a ſubject, became terrible 
to the commer liberty, which is ſupported by equs. 
lity : Ipſe, ut eſi humanus animus inſatiabilis eo quid 
fortuna ſpondet, ad altiora et non conceſſa tendere: 
The mind of man is reſtleſs, and cannot ſtand ſlil, 
nor ſet bounds to its purſuits. It is not to be expett: 
ed, that one of our million men (and they ſay that 
-we have ſeveral) will fit down and be content with 
his millions, though he were allowed to keep the 
(which God forbid !) He will be making new pulſhe 
for new acquiſitions, having ſuch ample means in hi 
hands. Spurius Melius would at firſt have been cos. 
tent with the conſulate, or chief magiſtracy in d 
dinary ; but becauſe he found that even that cou 
not be got without force, he thought that the fame 
force would as well carry him higher, and make him 
king. Et quoniam conſulatus quoque eripiendus it 
vitis patribus eſſet, de regno agiture. The tray tor had 
been ſuffered to carry a great point ; he had abuled 
the public, and deceived the people. The ſenate, there 
fore, take him to taſk: and there being no law {ut 
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dung. by which he could be put to death-------Conſu- 
. legibus conſtricti, nequaquam tantum virium in ma- 

giſtratu ad eam rem pro atrocitate vindicandum quan · 

tum animi haberent; they therefore create a dictator, 
an officer with power, for a time, to ſuſpend laws, 
and make laws. The occaſion was great Opus eſſe 
e an forti ſolum viro, ſed etiam LIE RO, EXSO- 
e ,UTOQUE LEGUM VINCULIS. L. Quin- 
cius Cincinnatus was the man; a true and brave old 
e republican, who worthily and boldly did his work, 
and by the hands of his maſter of the horſe flew the 
mighty traytor, impudently imploring the public faith, 


"WE to which he was a ſworn enemy; and complaining 
fi of the power of oppreſſion, when the ſhameleſs vil- 
5 lain had been only ſeeking a power to oppreſs. Fi- 


dem plebis Romanæ implorare ; et opprimi ſe CO N- 
SENSU PATRUM DICERE. He knew that 
his villanies were out of the reach of the law, and he 
did not dream of an extraordinary method of puniſh. 
ing them by the Roman parliament. But he was de- 
ceived; and the dictator tells the people, that being 
a ſort of an outlaw, he was not to be proceeded with 
as with a citizen of Rome + nec cum eo tanquam cum 
cive agendum fuiſſe. An unuſual death was due to 
his monſtrous wickedneſs: non pro ſcelere id magis, 
quam pro monſtro habendum. Nor was his blood a- 
lone, ſays the wiſe dictator, ſufficient to expiate his 
guilt, unleſs we alſo pull down his houſe, where ſuch 
crying crimes were firſt conceived; and confiſcateto the 
public uſe his eſtate and his treaſures, the price and 
means of the public ruin. - And his eſtate was ac- 
cordingly given to the public. Nec ſatis eſſe ſan- 
eine ejus expiatum, niſa tecta parieteſq; inter que tan- 

uin amentiæ conceptum eſſet, difſiparentur ; bonagq; con- 
acta pretiis regni mercandi publicarentur ; jubére ita- 
que queſtores, d endere ea bona et in publicum redigere : 
the treaſury had them for the uſe of the public. 


Vor. j F 
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Thus did the great, the wiſe, and the free Romans 
puniſh this extraordinary knave, by a power that was 
not ordinary. They likewiſe exerted it upon other 
3 nor were they the only people that did 

0. 

The Athenians, grown jealous by having loſt their 
liberties, by the uſurpation of a private, but too poy. 
erful citizen, durſt never truſt this great power to a. 
ny ſingle magiſtrate, or even to aj council They 
would not, however, part with FF reſerved it to 
the whole body of the people, agreeably to the nature 
of a popular government. In this jealous ſtate, it was 
a crime to be popular, much more to affect popula- 
rity: they would not allow a man to have it in his 
power to enſlave his country. And, indeed, it is 
wiſdom in a ſtate, and a ſign that they judge well, to 
ſuppoſe, that all men who can enſlave them, willen- 
ſlave them. Generoſity, ſelf-denial, and private and 
perſonal virtues, are in politics but mere names, or 
rather cant - words, that go for nothing with wiſe men, MW t 
though they may cheat the vulgar. The Athenian MW | 
knew this; and therefore appointed a method of pu- 
niſhing great men, though they could prove no other 
crime againſt them but that of being great men. This 
puniſhment was called the offraciſm, or the ſentence 
of a majority in a ballot by oyſter-ſhells ; by which 

a ſuſpected citizen was adjudged to baniſhment for ten 

years. They would not truſt to the virtue and mo- 

deration of any private ſubject, capable, by being 
great, to be miſchievous; but would rather hurt 4 
private ſubject, than endanger the public liberty. 
Worthy men are thought to have ſuffered unjuſtly 
by this oſtraciſm; and it may be true, for ought 
that I know; but till it ſecured the public, and long 
ſecured it. Weak and babbling men, who penetratc 
no deeper than words, may blame this politic ſev 
rity in the commonwealth of 4tkens ; but it is juſt. 
fied, in that it was politic. 


i 
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In Venice, a wiſe, ancient, and honourable repub- 
lic, there is a council of ten, which exerciſes this 
extraordinary power: every arbitrary prince in the 
world exerciſes it; and every free ſtate in the world 
has an undoubted right to exerciſe it, though they 
have never delegated their power to particular magi - 
ſtrates to exerciſe it for them. 

In England, indeed, we have not delegated this 
power at all, becauſe we very well know who muſt 
have had it, and what uſe would be made of it. 
The legiſlature, therefore, has reſerved this power to 
itſelf, and has an undoubted right to exerciſe it; and 
has often done ſo upon extraordinary occaſions. It 
ought indeed to be exerciſed but upon extraordina- 
ry occaſions. 7ove's thunderbolts were only launch- 
ed againſt ſuch as provoked the thunderbolts of 
ove. 

I ſhall, in my next letter to you, apply theſe gene- 
ral maxims of government to our own particular con- 
ſtitution, and to the preſent occaſion, which calls a- 
loud for 7ove's help and thunder. 


G 
Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, January 14. 1720. No- 12. 


"Of treaſon + all treaſons not to be found in ſtatules.—— 
The right of the legiſlature to declare reaſons, 


S IX, 
REASON, properly fo called, in Latin, Cri. 
men læſæ majeſtatis, is in all countries the ſame: 
It is an endeavour to ſubvert, or to do ſome notable 
miſchief to the public; of which every man is a part, 
and with which he has joined himſelf for mutual de- 
fence, under what form ſoever the adminiftration is 
exerciſed. 1 own, that leſſer crimes are ſometimes 
called by the ſame name, and ſubjected to the ſame 
puniſhment. | 
An attempt to deftroy the chief magiſtrate of a 
commonwealth, or the general of an army in the il © 
field, or the governor of a town during a ſiege, arc 
certainly moins every where; becauſe in ſuch at- 
tempts, when they ſucceed, is often involved the ruin I * 
of ſtates. They alſo are doubtleſs guilty of high tre- 
ſon, who, being entruſted with the wealth, ſecurity, 
and happineſs of kingdoms, do yet knowingly per- p 
vert that truſt, to the undoing of that people, whom 1 
tl 
Ir 


they are obliged, by undeſerved rewards, as well as 
by all the ties of religion, juſtice, honour, and grati- 
tude to defend and protect. 

*Tis the ſame, if any number of men, though in 
a leſſer truſt, or in no truſt at all, ſhould deliberate- 
ly and knowingly deſtroy thouſands of their fellow- 
ſubjects, and overturn the trade and public credit 
of the nation, to enrich themſelves and their accom- 
plices. i 

Theſe, and crimes of the like nature, are treaſons 
from the nature of things themſelves, antecedent to 
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all laws that call them ſo; and will be treaſons, tho? 
laws gained by ſubornation ſhould call them other - 
wiſe: and every ſtate has a right to treat thoſe who 
commit them, as traytors and parricides. In truth, 
there are as many of theſe kinds of treaſons, as there 
are different methods of conſpiring againſt kingdoms; 
and the criminals, though ever ſo great, deſerve death 
and confiſcation; that is, they ought to be deſtroy- 
ed by the people whom they would deſtroy. 

The great principle of ſelf-preſervation, which is 
the firſt and fundamental law of nature, calls for this 
procedure; the ſecurity of commonwealths depends. 
upon it; the very being of government makes it ne- 
ceſſary; and whatever is neceſſary to the public ſa- 
fety is juſt. 

The fate of millions, and the being of ſtates, muſt 
not ſtand and fall by the diſtinctions of monks, coin- 
ed in colleges, or by the chicane of petty-foggers ; 
who would bring every thing within the narrow verge 
of their own knowledge, under their own juriſdicti- 
on and cognizance ; and would determine all things 
by the rules of inferior judicatures, the gibberiſh of 
private practiſers, and the ſayings of old women, or 
of thoſe who are like old women; whoſe brains are 
addled by being long jumbled and always turned 
round. within the ſcanty circle of private courts, not 
daring to venture at a bold and free thought out of 
them, however ſelf-evident ; like ſome carriers horſes, 
that are uſed to a track, and know not how to travel 
in an open road. | 

But queſtions of this kind belong ad aliud examen, 
and ought to be brought before an higher tribunal :: 
the legiſlature are the only proper and ſafe judges : 
what is done againſt all, ſhould be judged by all. 
Nor are their reſolutions to be confined by any o- 
mer rule than guid eſt utile, quid Loneſtum, general ju- 
tice, and the general good, Religion, virtue, com- 
mon ſenſe, and the public peace and felicity, are the 
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only council to be admitted either for the public or 
the priſoners. 
The conſpirators againft mankind ought to knoy, 


that no ſubterfuges, or tergiverſations; no Knaviſt 


ſubtilties, or pedantic quirks of lawyers ; no evaſi- 
ons, no ſkulkings behind known ftatutes ; no com- 
binations, or pretended commiſſions, fhall be able to 
ſkreen- or protect them from public juſtice. - They 
ought to know, that there is a power in being that 
can follow them throw all the dark labyrinths and 
doubling meanders; a power that ean cruth them to 
pieces, though they change into all the ſhapes of Pro- 
teus, to avoid the fury of Fereules a power, con- 
fined by no limitation, but that of public juſtice and 
the public good ; a power, that does not follow pre- 
cedents, but make them; a power, which has this 
for its principle, that extraordinary crimes ought not 
to be tried by ordinary rules, and that unprecedent- 
ed villainies ought to have unprecedented puniſh- 
ments. 

But though in all governments, this great power 
malt exiſt ſomewhere, yet it can rarely be delegated 
with prudence to inferior magiſtrates; who, out of 
ambition, revenge, or faction, or for bribes and pre- 
ferments, or out of fear and flattery, or in- concert 
with the ill meaſures or felfifh intrigues of ſtateſmen, 
may pervert ſo dangerous a truſt to the deſtruction of 
thoſe whom it was intended to preſerve. 

This particularly has been the caſe of England: we 
know by what means judges were often made, and 
from what conduct they expected farther preferment, 
and from whom they looked for protection: for this 
reaſon they were, and ought to be, confined in their 
juriſdiction relating to treaſon, and the manner of try- 
ing it. | 

Undoubtedly every intention manifeſted by act to 
deſtroy the conſtitution and government, was treaſon 
by the common law of England. - But why do 
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1 ſay of England, ſince it is, and ever was, treaſon 
in ever country throughout the world? This treaſon: 
equally. extends to thoſe, who would ſubvert either 
houſe of parliament, or the rights and privileges of 
the people, as to thoſe who attempt to deſtroy the 
perſon of the king, or dethrone him. And, indeed, 
what can be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe it to be 
the higheſt crime to attempt to deſtroy one man, for 
no other reafon but that he is king; and yet not to 
ſuppoſe it the higheſt crime to deſtroy that people 
for whoſe benefit alone he was made king, and for 
whoſe ſake indeed there ever was ſuch a thing in the 
world ? | | 

But though this propoſition was ſelf-evident, and 
muſt ever be aſſented. to as ſoon as mentioned, yet, 
dy the flattery of prieſts and ſervile lawyers, the /a- 
lus populi, or ſecurity of the ſtate, ſoon came to ſig- 
nify only the unbounded power and ſovereignty of 
the prince; and it begame treaſon to hinder one, 
conſtituted, and grandly maintained out of the peo- 
ple's labour and wealth, for the public ſafety, from 
deſtroying the public ſafety. Our anceſtors found, 
by lamentable experience, that unworthy men, pre- 
terred by corrupt miniſters for unworthy ends, made 
treaſons free only of the court; that the leaſt at- 
tempt to oppoſe unlimited and unlawful authority, 
was often called treaſon ; and that the higheſt trea- 
ſons of all, which were thoſe againſt the common- 
wealth, might be committed with impunity, applauſe, 
and rewards, | 

It was therefore high time to apply an adequate 
remedy to an enormous miſchief, which ſtruck at 
the whole ſtate, and at the fortunes and lives of eve- 
y ſubject in England. The ſtatute therefore of the, 
25th of Edward III. was enacted, which enumerates 
the ſeveral ſpecies or kinds of treafons, which ſhall 
continue to be eſteemed treaſons, and be adjudged fo 
by the king's juſtices ; and are chiefly thoſe which 
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relate to the king's perſon, his family, and dignity 
theſe the parliament thought they might ſafely truſt 
to the examination of the king's judges, under ſuch 
limitations and regulations as the act preſents. . 

But it is plain, from the ſame act, that they did 
not intend to confine all treaſons to thoſe recited 
there, becauſe it is declared in the following words, 
wiz. If any other caſe ſuppoſed treaſon, not before ſhe- 
cified, ſhall happen before any juſtices, they ſhall ſtay 
judgment, till the cauſe be ſhewed before the parliament, 
whether it ought to be judged treaſon or not, 

So that here is a plain declaration of the legiſla. 
ture (if any man can poſlibly think ſuch a declarati. 
on wanting) that other crimes were treaſon, and 
ought to be puniſhed. as treaſon, (though not by the 
king's judges) beſides thoſe recited in the act; which 
were, as has been ſaid, deſigned only to extend to 
treaſons which were committed againſt our lord the 
king, and his royal majeſty, as the act expreſly ſays. 
And *tis evident, from the whole tenor of it, that it 
was intended purely to reſtrain the unlimited and ex- 
orbitant juriſdiftion aſſumed by the king's courts, in 
declaring treaſons, and ſacrificing, by that means, 
whom they pleaſed to unlawful power. 

But as to the higheſt and moſt heinous treaſons of 
all, ſuch as were treaſons againſt the legiſlature, and 
againſt the whole body of the people, for whoſe ſa 
fety alone there were any treaſons againſt the king 
at all, ſecing that their ſafety was, in a great meaſure, 
included in his ; the parliament reſerved the judgment 
of every ſuch treaſon to themſelves: they did not al- 
ter what was treaſon, but the judges of it. They 
knew that treaſons againſt the conſtitution could icl- 
dom be committed but by miniſters and. favourites 
of princes, protected by power, and ſheltered by au- 
thority; and that therefore it would be abſurd t9 
truſt the puniſhment of ſuch potent knaves, and cl 
minal favourites, to judges made by themielves ; 
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judges, who would neither have inclination, figure, 
or character, to reach crimes countenanced, and per- 
haps authorized, by a Riclard the ſecond, or Edward 
the ſecond. 

Such crimes, therefore, were the proper objects 
of the awful power of a legiſlature ; who will al- 
ways be ſupported by the people whom they repre- 
ſent, when they exert themſelves for the intereſt of 
that people. A power, ſo ſupported, can make the 
loftieſt traytor quake. It can fetch corrupt miniſters 
out of their dark receſſes, and make their heads a 
victim to public vengeance. Every wiſe and good 
king will lend a willing ear to their dutiful remon- 
ſtrances; he will hearken to the importunate cries of 


Ns 12, 


| his people, and readily deliver up the authors of their 


miſery, F 

One great part of their care, therefore, has ever 
been, to call thoſe to an account, who have abuſed 
the favour of their royal maſter, and endeavoured to 
make him little and contemptible to his people; weak- 
ening, by ſuch means, his authority, and hazarding 


bis perſon. This the people, whom they repreſent- 


ed, thought they had a right to expect and demand 
from them; and this juſtice they have often done to 
their king and country. 

An excellent diſcourſe concerning treaſons and b. lla 
if attainder, was publiſhed ſoon after his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, and ſhewed unanſwerably, that 
dur parliaments, in almolt every reign ſince the con- 
queſt, claimed and exercifed- this right, upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions; and none ever, till lately, op- 


poſed it, but the criminals who were to ſuffer by it, 


and their party : ſome gentlemen now living can 
give the beſt account, why that book, and the cries 
of every honeſt man, had not their deſired effect. 1 
hope that no man will be deluded again by any prac« 
ung the ſame arts, and for the ſame reaſons too. 
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The length of this letter will not allow me to dray 
from all theſe reaſonings upon treaſon ſuch applicati 
ons, as I promiſed in my laſt, and intended in this 
I ſhall therefore defer theſe applications to another, 
and perhaps more proper occaſion. In the mean 
while, I obſerve with pleaſure the noble ſpirit ſhewn 


| 

by our legiſlature, to puniſh, with an exemplary ſe. 
verity, the murderers of our credit, and the public W' 
enemies of our liberty and proſperity. This revive; Hr 
every drooping heart, and kindles joy in every face, Wa 
in ſpite of all our miſeries. And this brings terror, f 
trembling, and paleneſs upon the guilty ; to ſee death f 
and deſtruction purſuing them cloſe, and beſetting p 
them hard on every fide. They are in the circum -. 
ſtances and the agonies of the guilty Cain, who juſt. Wb 
ly feared that every man whom he met would kill Wi 
* tho? there was no law then in being againſt mur · N d 
r. ti 
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The arts of miſleading the people by ſounds. 0 


SIX, 
1 N ſurveying the ſtate of the world, one is often 
at a great loſs, whether to aſcribe the political mi 
ſery of mankind to their own folly and credulity, a 
to the knavery and impudence of their pretended 
managers. Both theſe cauſes, in all appearance, cor 
cur to produce the ſame evil; and if there were 
bubbles, there would be no ſharpers. 
There muſt certainly be a vaſt fund of ſtupidity Welt 
human nature, elſe men would not be caught as the 
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are, a thouſand times over, by the ſame ſnare; and 
while they yet remember their paſt misfortunes, go 
on to court and encourage the cauſes to which they 
were owing, and which will again produce them. 

I will own, however, that government makes more 
fools, and more wiſe men, than nature makes ; and 
the difference between nation and nation, in point of 
virtue, ſagacity, and arms, ariſes not from the diffe- 
rent genius of the people ; which, making very ſmall 
allowances for the difference of climate, would be the 
ſame under the ſame regulations ; but from the dif- 
ferent genius of their political conſtitutions: the one, 
perhaps, making common ſenſe dangerous, and en- 
quiries criminal ; cowing the ſpirits of men, and re- 


buking the fallies of virtue; while the other, at the 


lame time, encourages the improvement of the un- 
derſtanding, rewards the diſcovery of truth, and cul- 
tivates, as a virtue, the love of liberty and of one's 
country. | 

Yet even in countries where the higheſt liberty is 
allowed, and the greateſt light ſhines, you generally 
find certain men, and bodies of men, ſet apart to 
miſlead the multitude; who are ever abuſed with 
words, ever fond of the worſt of things recommend- 
ed by good names, and ever abhor the beſt things, 
and the moſt virtuous actions, disfigured by ill names. 
One of the great arts, therefore, of cheating men, 
is, to ſtudy the application and miſapplication of 


lounds. --------A few loud words rule the majority, I 


had almoſt ſaid, the whole world. 

Thus we have heard from our fathers, and ſeen in 
our own days, that contemptible inſe&s, born in po- 
verty, educated by charity, and often from cleaning 
their maſters ſhoes, preferred unexpectedly and un- 
deſervedly to offices and preferments in the church, 
have had the front to call themſelves the church it- 
lelf, and every one its enemy, who deſpiſed their 
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meanneſs, expoſed their reverend knavery, and laugh. 
ed at their grimace. 

And thus we have been told of the times, and 
ſome men now living remember to have ſeen them, 
when unworthy men, who, by faction and treache. 
ry, by mean compliances with power, or by inſo. 
lently daring of authority, having raiſed themſelves to 
wealth and honours, and to the power of betraying 
ſome conliderable truſt, have had the provoking ſau. 
cineſs to call themſelves the government, and their 
own rogueries his then majeſty's meaſures ; and the 
next thing was, to pronounce all thoſe enemies to 
his then majeſty, who would endeavour to reſcue 
their abuſed king and. ſinking country out of their de- 
vouring and polluted clas. | 

In king Charles the firſt's time, the great earl of 
Stafford and the little archbiſhop Laud told the nati- 
on, that his majeſty's meaſures were, governing with- 
out parliaments a power without reſerve in the ſtate, 
a flaming popiſh hierarchy in the church, abſolute and 
abject ſubmiſſion in the people, and a barbarian ar- 
my of Jri/h papiſts to ſupport and inſure all theſe wor- 
thy meaſures.. But the untimely death of one of theſe 
offenders, and the impriſonment of the other, broke 
all thoſe fine meaſures. | 

In the reign of Charles the ſecond, penſionary par- 
liaments, a- general depravation of manners, guards 
increaſed into armies, and popith religion and a po- 
piſh ſucceſſor, popiſh leagues and proteſtant wars, 
were called by wicked men his majeſty's meaſures; 
and all honeſt men, and good ſubjects were called his 
majeſty's enemies: and, when that prince ſaw that 
theſe meaſures of his miniſtry created endleſs jealou- 
ſies to his people, and endleſs uneaſineſs to himſelf, 
and when he reſolved to take other meaſures of his 
own, it is thought that they put a ſhort end to all 
his meaſures. 
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When king James came to the crown, though, ſet- 
ting biggotry apart, he had ſome royal virtues, being 
a prince of induſtry and good ceconomy ; yet he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be governed by a ſet of ſycophants, 
many of them as fooliſh as they were miſchievous. 
The eſtabliſhment of bare-faced Romiſh popery in the 
church, and a lawleſs tyranny in the prince, became 
then his majeſty's meaſures ; the miniſters, who ad- 
viſed and promoted them, called themſelves the ge- 
verument ; and whoever oppoſed his reaſon, his ho- 
neſty, and his public ſpirit, againſt thoſe traytors to 
the public, was charged with flying in the face of the 
government, and oppoſing his majeſty's meaſures. In 
what theſe meaſures ended, is well known : they coſt 
his majeſty his kingdoms, and made him an honour- 
able beggar in France all his life for his daily bread. - 

King William, when he came to the crown, brought 
with him the hearts, and hands, and the good wilhes 
of every honeſt man in England; and was ſupported 
by theſe men through a tedious and expenſive war, 
unknown to our anceſtors ; which, when he had fi- 
niſhed, and the exhauſted people expected ſome re- 
laxations from their ſufferings; they were given to know 
by ſome court parafites that his majeſty's meaſures 
was a ſtanding army in time of peace, under the in- 
ſpection of the parliaments. This unexpected ſpirit 
in the court gave ſuch jealoufy to thoſe who were 
beſt affected to his majeſty's perſon and government, 
that with grief I call to A | the difficulties and an- 
xieties which that great prince felt ever afterwards 
to the end of his reign. 

As to queen Anne, I ſhall ſay no more, than that it 
is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that what her majeſty's miniſtry 
had the inſolence to call her majeſty's meaſures, broke 
her majeſty's heart. | 

Let mankind therefore learn experience from ſo 
many misfortunes, and bear no longer to hear the 
worſt things called by the beſt names ; nor ſuffer here- 
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after the brighteſt and moſt conſpicuous virtues of the 
wiſeſt and moſt beneficent princes, to be ſullied by ac- 
tions which they do not countenance, nor even knoy 
of. Let them not permit the vices of the worſt of ſer. 
vants to be laid at the door of the beſt of maſters, 

We, in this land, are very ſure that we are ble. 
ſed with the beſt king in the world, who deſires of 
his people nothing but their own greatneſs and felici. 
ty: a prince, ready to prevent their wiſhes, and to 
give them more than their duty ought to ſuffer them 
to alk, Let us ſhew our duty to this our great and 
benevolent ſovereign; let us endeavour to alleviate 
his cares, and eaſe him of all ungrateful burdens: let 
us take upon ourſelves the heavy labour of cleanſing 
the Augean ſtables, and of cutting off all the Hydra's 
heads at once. 

The law tells us, that the king can do no wrong: 
and, I thank God, we have a king that would not, 
if he could. But the greateſt ſervants to princes may 
do wrong, and often have done it: and the repreſen- 
tatives of the people have an undoubted right to call 
them to account for it. 

In truth, every private ſubject has a right to watch 
the ſteps of thoſe who would betray their country; 
nor is he to take their word about the motives of 
their deſigns, but to judge of their deſigns by the e- 
vent. . a 
This is the principle of a whig, this the doctrine 
of liberty; and tis as much knavery to deny this 
doctrine, as it is folly to ridicule it. Some will tel 
us, that this is ſetting up the mob for ſtateſmen, and 
for the cenſurers of ſtates. The word mob does not 
at all move me, on this occaſion, nor weaken the 
grounds which I go upon. It is certain, that the 
whole people, who are the public, are the beſt judges, 
whether things go ill or well with the public. It s 
true, that they cannot all of them ſee diſtant dangers, 
nor watch the motions, and gueſs the deſigns of 
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neighbouring ſtates: but every cobler can judge} as 
well as a ſtateſman, whether he can ſit peaceably in 
his ſtall ; whether he be paid for his work; whether 
the market, where he buys his victuals, be well pro- 
vided; and whether a dragoon, or a pariſh-officer, 
comes to him for his taxes, if he pay any. 

Every man too, even the meaneſt, can ſee, in a 
public and ſudden tranſition from plenty to poverty, 
from happineſs to diſtreſs, whether the calamity comes 
from war, and famine, and the hand of God; or 
from oppreſſion, and miſmanagement, and the vil- 
lainies of men. In ſhort, the people often judge bet- 
ter than their ſuperiors, and have not ſo many biaſſes 
to judge wrong; and politicians often rail at the peo- 
ple, chiefly becauſe they have given people occaſion 
to rail : thoſe miniſters who cannot make the pcople 
their friends, it is to be ſhrewdly ſuſpected, do not 
delerve their friendſhip ; it is certain, that much ho- 
neſty, and ſmall management, rarely miſs to gain it. 
As temporal felicity is the whole end of government; 
ſo people will always be pleaſed or provoked, as that 
increaſes or abates. This rule will always hold. Yon 
may judge of their affection, or diſaffection, by the 
burdens which they bear, and the advantages which 
they enjoy. Here then is a ſvre flandard for the go- 
vernment to judge of the people, and for the people 
to judge of the government. 

Bleſſed be God, and thanks to our ſovereign, who 
has given us a miniſtry that makes all theſe cautions 
unneceſſary ; who will baffle-all calumny, and remove 
al ſuſpicion of guilt from themſelves, (if any ſuch 
ſuſpicion can be) ty being foremoſt to purſue the 
pullty ; and will, doubtleis, take double vengeance 
upon any in public authority, (if any ſuch can be 
found) who ſhall appear to have contributed to our 
public misfortunes ; and, in fine, will promote and en- 
courage a rigorous. and ſtrict enquiry, wherever any 
luſpicion is given that enquiry ought to be made. 

=— + 
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Such conduct will diſperſe our fears, reſtore our 
credit, give bread to our poor, make trade and ma. 
nufacture flouriſh again; and, in ſome meaſure, 
compenſate for all our paſt evils, by giving us a laſting 
proſpect of our future plenty, peace, and felicity. 

1 , 


Jam, &c. 


*% 


Saturday, January 28. 1720. Ne. 14. 


The unhappy ſtate of deſpotic princes, compared with 


the happy lot of ſuch as rule by ſeitled laus. 
How the latter, by abuſing their truſt, may forfeit 
their crown. © g 

| | 

S$ 7 R, a 


HE  beft, the wiſeſt, and the moſt couragious ill f. 
of deſpotic princes, have frequently lamented I ;; 

the unhappy condition into which their greatneſs be- 
trayed them. Being often born in purple, and edu | 
cated in pride and luxury, they ſeldom can have any iſ x 
feeling of the calamities which the reſt of the world ,, 
ſuffer. They are, beſides, ſurrounded, for the mol fe 
part, by the falſeſt, the moſt ambitious, and the ba. ve 
elt of all men; with ſuch mens eyes they mult j;- 
therefore ſee, with ſuch mens ears they mult like- IF c 
wile hear. dif 
I cannot, in truth, ſee how, in the nature of things, g 
it can. be otherwiſe : for the mean ſawnings, the ler 2 
vile flatteries, the deceitfu] correſpondences, the bale 9 
ingratitude to old benefactors, and the flaviſh com. 1 
pllances with new friends, and all the other arts and 1 
treacheries, which are neceſſary to be put in prac-W 0,, 
tice, in order to riſe in ſuch courts, or indeed to be- 
come heads of parties even in free governments, make 


2 „„ 
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it almoſt impoſſible for a truly great or virtuous man 
to attain to thoſe ſtations. - 

A good man will chooſe to live in an innocent ob- 
ſcurity, and enjoy the internal ſatisfaction reſulting 
from a juſt ſenſe of his own merit and virtue, rather 
than aim at greatneſs, by a long ſeries of unworthy 
arts, and ignoble actions; whilſt the ambitious, the 
cruel, the rapacious, the falſe, the proud, the treach- 
crous part of mankind, will be ever thruſting them- 
ſelves forward, and endeavouring to ſparkle in courts, 
2s well as in the eyes of the unthinking croud ; and, 
to make themſelves neceſſary, will be continually ei- 
ther flattering or diſtreſſing princes. | 

Nor can it be expected that men, who have been 
raiſed to power, by ſuch execrable means, ſhould e- 
ver uſe it to the benefit of mankind, or to any good 
end They will always proceed in the ſame ſteps where 
they began ; and uſe, for the ſupport of their great- 
neſs, the ſame vile meaſures by which they acquired 
their greatneſs, till they have at length ſacrificed all 
things in heaven and earth to their ambition. 

There is a fine paſſage, to this purpoſe, in the 
ſhort hiſtory of the emperor Aurelian by Yopiſcus - 
Et quaritur quidem que res malos principes faciat: jan 
primum, licentia, deinde rerum copia, amici improbi. 
ſatellites deteſtandi, eunuchi avariſſimi, aulici vel ſtulli 
vel deteſtabiles, et (quod negari non poteſt) rerum pub- 


licarum ignorantia. Sed ego a patre meo audivi, Dio- 


clefianum principem, jam privatum, dixiſſe, nibil eſſe 
difficilius quam bene imperare. Collegunt ſe quatucr xci 
ſuinque, atque unum conſilium ad decipiendum princi- 
em capiunt dicunt quod probandum ſit. Imperator, 
qui domi clauſus eſt, vera non novit. Cegitur Ioc tan- 
tum ſcire quod illi loguuntur : facit judices quos fer i 
nn oportet ; amovet a republica quos debebat obtinere. 
Lid multa ? Ut Dicclefianus ipſe dice bat, bonus, cautus, 
primus venditur imperater. Hiſtor. Auguſt. Scriptor. 
Tom. II. p. 531, 532. 
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* My friends, (ſays the great emperor Diocleſian, 
* to thoſe who adviſed him to reſume the empire) 
* you little know how difficult an undertaking it is to 
perform the duty of a Roman emperor, and to reign 
well. The few who have acceſs to him, will ca- 
* bal and conſpire together, and unite in their coun- 
* ſels to deceive and betray him. They will ſtudy 
«© how to flatter him, and never tell him what it is 
„their duty to tell him, and what is his intereſt to 
* know; but only what they think will beſt pleaſe 
* him. They will ſhut him up, and, as it were, im- 
„ prifon him in his palace; and no one ſhall be ad- 
“ mitted to his ear, but by their leave, and in their 


„ prefence. So that he ſhall never know the condi. 


tian of his affairs, or be informed of the cries 
of his people, or, indeed, of any thing but what 
they think fit to tell him. By their means he 
«« ſhall prefer undeſerving men, to the beſt poſts of 
the empire, and diſgrace the moſt worthy of his ſub- 
«*< jets, and the moſt devoted to his intereſt, But 
„hy ſhould 1 labour this point any more, when 
even the good, the moſt diſcerning, when the belt 
and ableſt emperors are bought and fold ? 

But Diocleſian was an arbitrary prince, whoſe will 
was a law to his ſubje&ts. But it is far otherwiſe in 
limited monarchies, where the prince governs his peo- 
ple by fixed rules and known ſtatutes; and where his 
faithful ſtates have a right to repreſent freely, though 
humbly, their grievances to hirn, and by his authoit- 
ty to call to account, and puniſh, ſuch betrayers' as 
are before deſcribed. 

Happy therefore is that prince, happy in the Jove 
of his ſubjects, happy in the juſt applauſe and duti- 
ful acknowledgment of millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, who derive their\ felicity from him ! Thrice 
happy is that people, where the conſtitution is fo 
poiſed and tempered, and the adminiſtration ſo diſpoſ- 
ed and divided into proper channels, that the paſſions 


- 
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and infirmities of the prince cannot enter into mea- 
ſures of his government ; where he has in his power 
all the means of doing good, and none of doing ill; 
where all beneficent and gracious actions are owned 
to low from his clemency and goodneſs, and where 
inferior machines are anſwerable for all ſuch conduct 
as may prejudice the public. 

Such a government does, in ſome ſenſe, reſemble 


' that of heaven itſelf, where the ſovereign Diſpoſer of 


all things can neither will nor do any thing but what 
is juſt and good: he is reſtrained, by the excellency 
of his own nature, from being the author of evil 
and will call to a ſevere account all thoſe, who would 
impute their own unrighteouſneſs to his order or in- 
fluence. 

Such is the monarchy of England, where the ſove- 
reign performs every act of his regal office by his 
authority, without the fatigue and anxiety of exe- 
cuting the troubleſom parts of it in his perſon. The 
laws are choſen and recommended to him by his 
parliament ; and afterwards executed by his judges, 
and other miniſters of juſtice : his great ſeal is kept by 
his chancellor; his naval power is under the directi- 
on of his high admiral: and all acts of ſtate and dif. 
cretion are preſumed to be done by the advice of his 
council. All which officers are anſwerable for their 
miſdehaviour, and for all actions done within their 
ſeveral provinces, which they have adviſed, or could 
have prevented, by giving their advice, or by making 
umely and humble remonſtrances.; which they are o- 
bliged to ſhew that they have done. 

His leagues, his commands, and even his authen- 
tic ſpeeches, are records. His high office conſiſts in 
approving laws choſen by common conſent; in exe- 
cuting thoſe laws, and in being the public guardian 
of the public ſafety: and all private orders, which 
ve inconſiſtent with theſe. great duties, are not the 
orders of the crown; nor are the actions done in 
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purſuance of them, the actions of the king, but the 
actions of thoſe that do them. He can do no wrong 
himſelf, nor give authority to any one elſe to do wrong, 
Every act of his muſt be lawful, becauſe all unlaw. 
ful acts are not his. He can give no commands, ag 
a man, which ſhall interfere with thoſe which he gives 
as a king. His private will cannot controul his pub. 
lic will. He commands, as a king, his chancellor, 
and judges, to act according to his known laws; and 
no private orders to do otherwiſe can be valid. | 

The nation has ever acted upon theſe maxims, and 
preſerved ſuch a dutiful reſpect to the royal majeſty, 
as never to ſuffer any guilt to be laid to him ; but 
has always heaped double vengeance upon ſuch mil- 
creants as would inſinuate, that their crimes were ap- 
proved or countenanced by their royal maſter. 

Here is all the precaution which can be taken by 
human wiſdom to make a happy prince and a happy 
people. The prince is reſtrained in nothing, but from 
doing miſchief to his ſubjects, and conſequently to 
himſelf; their true intereſt being ever the ſame: and 
the people can never have any motive to refuſe juſt 
allegiance to their prince, whilſt the ligaments of their 
conſtitution are preſerved entire; that is, whilſt par. 
liaments are ſuffered to meet, and the courts of jul 
tice remain open, and ſuch force is not uſed againſt Ife 
them as diſſolves all relation. All the ſubjects of ſuch ly 
a prince highly honour, and almoſt worſhip, him. 2 
He has a vaſt revenue to ſupport the ſplendor and at 
magnificence of his court at home, and his royal dig- th 
nity abroad: he has the power of diſpoſing of all of. 
fices : all honours flow from him: his perſon is ſa- 
cred, and not anſwerable for any events: he cannot 
be accountable for any wrong, which he is incapableſW** 
of doing: and thoſe who do it, ſhall be puniſhed by 
his authority, even though it be ſuppoſed poſlible 
that they could, by falſe miſrepreſentations, deceive 
him far enough to approve it. 


ſſible 
>CCIVC 
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The examples of, Richard the ſecond, who, as our 
hiſtories tell us, was depoſed by the ſtates of his king» 
dom, and of the late king James, are no inſtances 
to diſprove the truth of this aſſertion : for neither of 
them was depoſed by his people before he depoſed 
himſelf. No champions for tyranny, or dogmatizers 
for unlimited dominion, * have yet aſſerted, that a 
prince may not reſign his crown by the conſent of 
his people, when he declines to hold it any longer up- 
on the conditions which he firſt accepted it, 

Suppoſe a prince, in any limited monarchy,/ſhould 
make a public declaration to the ſtates of his king- 
dom, that Whereas the crown deſcended to him 
by the laws of that country, and that all the pow- 
« er which he was poſſeſſed of was conferred upon 
him by thoſe laws, that he well knew that the pre · 
«. ſervation of thoſe laws, which he had ſworn to ob- 
* ſerve, and the general good of his people, were 
* the ſole conſiderations of his enjoying that high 
« dignity ; and yet, notwithſtanding, he refuſed to 


hold it any longer, upon the terms upon which he 


had firſt accepted it, and ſworn to obſerve ; but 
„that he now renounced that title, and would go- 
© yern them hereafter by his ſole will and plea- 
4 ſure :? I ſay, if any ſhould do this, the advocates 
for lawleſs power would do well to tell us, whether 
luch a prince did not make as effectual a renunciati- 
on and reſignation of his government, as if he dif- 
abled himſelf, and reſigned it for his eaſe, or from 
the ſatiety of power. And if they allow that he may 
do all this by words ſpoken to expreſs his intentions, 
| ſhould be glad to know, from theſe men of di- 
ſtinction, why he may not do it by a ſeries of ac- 
tions, which will more effectually diſcover and de- 
clarg-his inward intentions, and may therefore be 


more depended on than any words can poſhbly be? 


[ call upon the two famous univerſities of this land 
for an anſwer : and, till I have a full one, ſhall con- 
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tinue to believe, that what was done, in regard to 
the abdication of the late king James, was juſt and 
neceſſary to be done upon the fundamental princi. 
= of government ; and, that all his ſucceſſors ſince 
ave been rightful and lawful kings and queens of this 
realm; and I particularly glory to ſay, that no prince 
has ever better deſerved that high title, than our preſent 
great and glorious ſovereign, king George, 
Jam, &c, 


Saturday, February 4. 1720. No; 15, ils; 


ke! 

Of freedom of ſpeech : that the ſame. is inſeparable Ii. 
from public liberty. . 

re 


S IR, 
W ITHOUT freedom of thought, there can 
be no ſuch thing as wiſdom ; and no ſuch thing 
as public liberty without freedom of ſpeech : which 
is the right of every man, as far as by it he does not 
hart and controul the right of another; and this is 
the only check which it ought to ſuffer, the only 
bounds*which it ought to know. 

This ſacred privilege is ſo eſſential to free govern- 
ment, that the ſecurity of property ; and the freedom 
of ſpeech, always go together, and in thoſe wretch- 
ed countries where a man cannot call his tongue his 
own, he can ſcarce call any thing elſe his own. Who- 
ever would overthrow the liberty of the nation, mult 
begin by ſubduing the freedom of ſpeech ; a thing M® 


terrible to public traytors. o 
This ſecret was ſo well known to the court of 5 


king Charles the firſt, that his wicked miniſtry pro- 
cured a proclamation to forbid the people to talk of 
parliaments, which thoſe traytors had laid aſide. To th 
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alert the undoubted right of the ſubject, and de- 
fend his majeſty's legal prerogative, was called diſ- 
fection, and puniſhed as ſedition. Nay, people were 
forbid to talk of religion in their families: for the 
prieſts had combined with the miniſters to cook up 
tyranny, and ſuppreſs truth and the law. While the 
late king James, when duke of York, went avowedly 
to maſs; men were fined, impriſoned, and undone, 
for ſaying that he was a papiſt: and, that king Charles 
the ſecond might live more ſecurely a papiſt, there 
was an act of parliament made, declaring it treaſon 
to ſay that he was one. 

That men ought to ſpeak well of their governors, 
js true, while their governors deſerve to be well ſpo- 
ken of ; but to do public miſchief, without hearing of 
it, is only the prerogative and felicity of tyranny : a 
free people will be ſhewing that they are fo, by their 
freedom of ſpeech. : 

The adminiſtration of government is nothing elfe, 
but the attendance of the truſtees of the people up- 
on the intereſt and affairs of the people. And as it is 
the part and buſineſs of the people, for whoſe ſake 
alone all public matters are, or ought to be, tranſ- 
ated, to ſee whether they be well or ill tranſacted; 
ſo it is the intereſt, and ought to be the ambition, 
of all honeſt magiſtrates, to have their deeds open» 
ly examined, and publicly ſcanned : only the wicked 
governors of men dread what is ſaid of them; au- 


vit Tiberius probra queis lacerabitur, atque percul- 
ſus eſt. The public cenſure was true, elſe he had not 


felt it bitter. 

Freedom of ſpeech is ever the ſymptom, as well 
as the effect, of good government. In old Rome, all 
was left to the judgment and pleaſure of the peo- 
ple, who examined the public proceedings with ſuch 
diſcretion, and cenſured thoſe who adminiſtered them 
with ſuch equity and mildneſs, that in the ſpace of 
three hundred years, not five public miniſters ſuffered 
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unjuſtly. Indeed, whenever the commons proceeded 
to violence, the great ones had been the aggreſſors. 

Guilt only dreads liberty of ſpeech, which drag 
it out of its lurking holes, and expoſes its deformi. 
ty and horror to day-light. Horatius, Valerius, Cin. fl 
cinnatus, and other virtuous and undeſigning magi. , 
ſtrates of the Roman commonwealth, had nothing to 
fear from liberty of ſpeech. Their virtuous admini. M } 
ftration, the more it was examined, the more it; 
brightened and gained by enquiry. When P7aleriu, Wl , 
in particular, was accuſed, upon ſome ſlight grounds, , 
of affecting the diadem ; he, who was the firſt mi. 7 
niſter of Rome, did not accuſe the people for exa- 
mining his conduct, but approved his innocence in an 
ſpeech to them; he gave ſuch ſatisfaction to them, il :, 
and gained ſuch popularity to himſelf, that they gae « 
him a new name; inde cognomen factum PublicileWl ,; 
705 to denote that he was their favourite and their h 
riend..------ Late deinde leges. - Ante omnes de pro- ¶ 1; 
vocatione ADV ER SUS MAGISTRATUS ADM 
POPULUM, Livii lib. ii. cap. 8. 

But things afterwards took another turn: Nome, 
with the loſs of its liberty, loſt alſo its freedom of 
ſpeech; then mens words began to be. feared and 
watched; then firſt began the poiſonous race of in- 
formers, baniſhed indeed under the righteous admini 
tration of Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Aurelius, &c. but en- 
eouraged and enriched under the vile miniſtry of & 
janus, Tigellinus, Pallas, and Cleander : querilibet, quid 
in ſecreta noſtra non inquirant principes, niſi quos adi. 
mus, ſays Pliny to Trajan. | 

The beſt princes have ever encouraged and pro- 


moted freedom of ſpeech ; they know that uprigb * 
meaſures would defend themſelves, and that all up ,... 
right men would defend them. Tacitus, ſpeaking ol , - 
the reign of ſome of the princes above-mentionedyF 

ſays, with extaſy, Rara temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire ug 
gue velis, et que ſentias dicere liceat : a bleſſed time - 
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i when you might think what you would, and ſpeak 

s. what you thought! a 

ps The ſame was the opinion and practice of the wiſe 

1- Wl and virtuous Timoleon, the deliverer of the great city 

n. of Syracuſe from ſlavery. He being accuſed by Demwy- 

gi. tus, a popular orator, in a full aſſembly of the peo- 

to Wl ple, of ſeveral miſdemeanors committed by him while 

ni. ke was general, gave no other anſwer, than that he 
it as kighly obliged to the gods for granting tim a re- 

us, Wl oue/t that he had often made to them; namely, that le 
ds, WW might live to ſee the Syracuſians enjoy that liberty of 
mi. ſpeech which they now ſeemed to be maſters of. 

xi- And that great commander M. Marcellus, who won 
in a more battles than any Roman captain of his age, be- 
em, ing accuſed by the Syracuſians, while he was now a 
are g fourth time conſul, of having done them indignities 
cole and hoſtile wrongs, contrary to the league, roſe from 
heir his ſeat in the ſenate, as ſoon as the charge againſt 
bim was opened, and paſſing (as a private man) into 
the place where the accuſed were wont to make their 
defence, gave free liberty to the Syracuſians to im- 
peach him: which when they had done, he and they 
went out of the court together to attend the iſſue of 
the cauſe : nor did he expreſs the leaſt ill- will or re- 
ſentment towards theſe his accuſers ; but being ac- 
quitted, received their city into his protection. Had 


temper nor courage, 

I doubt not but old Spencer and his ſon, who were 

the chief miniſters and betrayers of Edward the ſe- 

cond, would have been very glad to have ſtopped the 

mouths of all the honeſt men in England. They 
dreaded to be called traytors, becauſe they were 

Il up traytors. And I dare ſay, queen Elizabeth's Walſmg- 


ab lam, who deſerved no reproaches, feared none. Miſ- 
* repreſentation of public meaſures is eaſily overthrown, 
* dy repreſenting public meaſures truly: when they are 


boneſt, they ought to be publicly known, that they may 
Vol. I. H 


he been guilty, he would neither have ſhewn ſuch 


| ter. 
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be publicly commended ; but if they be knaviſh or 
pernicious, they ought to be publicly expoſed, in or. 
der to be publicly deteſted. 

To aſſert, that king James was a papiſt and a ty. 
rant, was only ſo far hurtful to him, as it was true 
of him; and if the earl of Strafford had not deſerved IM 
to be impeached, he need not have feared the bill of WI , 
attainder. If our directors and their confederates be 
not ſuch knaves as the world thinks them, let them III , 
prove to all the world, that the world thinks wrong, Wl 
and that they are guilty of none of thoſe villainies M 
which all the world lays to their charge. Others too, in 
who would be thought to have no part of their guilt, N ce 
muſt, before they are thought innocent, ſhew that ¶ ce 
they did all that was in their power to prevent that Ivo 
guilt, and to check their proceedings. ha 

Freedom of ſpeech is the great bulwark of liberty; W an, 
they proſper and die together : and it is the terror of the 
traytors and oppreſſors, and a barrier againſt them. W my 
It produces excellent writers, and encourages men of 
fine genius. Tacitus tells us, that the Roman com- ¶ ell 
monwealth bred great and numerous authors, who pra 
writ with equal boldneſs and eloquence: but when it frſt 
was enſlaved, thoſe great wits were no more. PY. Icon 
guam bellatum apud Actium; atque omnem poteſtatem i nct 
ad unum conferri pacis interfuit, magna illa ingeniaſ hum 
ceſſere. Tyranny had uſurped the place of equality ſlve 
which is the ſoul of liberty, and deſtroyed publiq; ena 
courage. The minds of men, terrified by unjuſt pow 
er, degenerated into all the vileneſs and methods of 
ſervitude : abje& ſycophancy and blind ſubmiſſio 
grew the only means of preferments, and indeed oi 
lafety; men durſt not open their mouths, but to fiat 


Pliny the younger obſerves, that this dread of typ 
ranny had ſuch effect, that the ſenate, the great AWiſe, 
man ſenate, became at laſt ſtupid and dumb: mutafpriti, 
ac ſedentariam aſſentiendi neceſſitatem. Hence, ſa ia. 
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t WW be, our ſpirit and genius are ſtupified, broken, and 
. funk for ever. And in one of his epiſtles, ſpeaking 

of the works of his uncle, he makes an apology for 
- Wl cight of them, as not written with the ſame vigour 
which was to be found in the reſt; for that theſe 
eight were written in the reign of Nero, when the ſpi- 
nit of writing was cramped by fear; dubii ſermonis 
oo ſcripfit ſub Nerone.— cum omne ſtudiorum ge- 
mug paulo liberius et erectius periculofſum ſervitus fe- 
ciſſet. 

All miniſters, therefore, who were oppreſſors, or 
intended to be oppreſſors, have been loud in their 
complaints againſt freedom of ſpeech, and the li- 
cenſe of the preſs; and always reſtrained, or endea- 
roured to reſtrain, both. In conſequence of this, they 
have brow-beaten writers, puniſhed them violently, 
ty; and againſt law, and burnt their works. By all which 
- of WW they ſhewed how much truth alarmed them, and how 
em. nuch they were at enmity with truth. 

1 of There is a famous inſtance of this in Tacitus + he 
om-Wtells us, that Cremutius Cordus, having in tis annals 
ho praiſed Brutus and Caſſius, gave offence to Scjanis, 
enitWfrſt miniſter, and to ſome inferior ſycophants in the 
%. court of Tiberius; who, conſcious of their own cha- 
aten ncters, took the praiſe beſtowed on every worthy 
eniaſf lman, to be ſo many reproaches pointed at theme 
ity Wlves: they therefore complain of the book to the 
ubliqq nate; which, being now only the machine of ty- 
powJranny, condemned it to be burnt, But this did not 
is offffevent its ſpreading.------- Libros cremandos cenſu- 
iſſoere patres ; fed manſerunt occultati et editi : being 
ed olfcenſured, it was the more ſought after. From hence, 
> flatWays Tacitus, we may wonder at the ſtupidity of thoſe 

ateſmen, who hope to extinguiſh, by the terror of their 


of ter, the memory of their actions; for quite other- 
at Kofile, the puniſhment of good writers gains credit to their 
nulngritings > nam contra, punitis ingenits, gliſcit aucto- 


tas, Nor did ever any government, who practiſed 
H 2 
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impolitic ſeverity, get any thing by it, but infamy to 
themſelves, and renown to thoſe who ſuffered under 
jt. This alſo is an obſervation of Tacitus : neque a. 
liud reges, qui ea ſevitia uſi ſunt, niſi dedecus ſibi, at. 
que gloriam illis peperere. 

Freedom of ſpeech, therefore, being of ſuch infinite 
Importance to the preſervation of liberty, every one 
who loves liberty ought to encourage freedom of 
ſpeech. Hence it is that I, living in a country of li- 
berty, and under the beſt prince upon earth, ſhall take 
this very favourable opportunity of ſerving mankind, 
by warning them of the hideous miſchiefs that they 6 
will ſuffer, if ever corrupt and wicked men ſhall here. 
after get poſſeſſion of any ſtate, and the power of be. 
traying their maſter : and, in order to do this, I will 
ſhew them by what ſteps they will probably proceed, 
to accompliſti their traiterous ends. This may be the 
ſubject of my next. 

Valerius Maximus tells us, that Lentulus Marcell: 
nus, the Roman conſul, having complained, in a popu 
lar aſſembly, of the overgrown power of Pompey ; the 
whole people anſwered him with a. ſhout of appro 
bation : upon which the conſul told them, Shut on 
gentlemen, ſhout on, and uſe thoſe bold figns of liberi 
while you may ; for 1 do not know how long they will bi 
allowed you. | 

God be thanked, we Engliſhmen have neither lo 
our liberties, nor are in danger of loſing them. Le 
us always cheriſh this matchleſs bleſſing, almo 
peculiar to ourſelves ; that our poſterity may, man) 
ages hence, aſcribe their freedom to our zeal. Th 
defence of liberty is a noble, a heavenly office; whici 
can only be performed where liberty is: for, as tu 
ſame Valerius Maximus obſerves, quid ergo libertas ſit 
Catone ? Non magis quam Cato ſme libertate. 


| ns 


I am, &c. 
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Saturday, February 11. 1720. Ne: 16. 


„He leaders of parties, their uſual vieus. . Advice 
= to all parties to be no longer miſled. 
"Y 572, 


F HE wiſe Sancha Pancha deſired that his ſubjects 
. E in the promiſed iſland might be all blacks, be- 
cauſe he would ſell them. And this ſeems to be the 
firſt modeſt, and, as I think, the only reaſonable de- 
be. Ile of the leaders of all parties; for no man will be 
"Mat the expence and fatigue of body and conſcience, 
which is neceſſary to lead a faction, only to be diſtur- 
bed and annoyed by them. 

A very great authority (*) has told us, that fig worth 
Ji man's time to ſerve a party, unleſs he can now and 
then get good jubbs by it. This, I can ſafely ſay, has 
been the conſtant principle and practioe of every lead- 
; Mig patriot, ever ſince 1 have been capable of obſer- 
Prong public tranſactions; the primum mobile, the al- 
tha and omega of all their actions: they all profeſ- 

11 ſed to have in view only the public good, yet every. 
bin "Wore ſhewed he only meant his own; and all the 
while the great as well as little mob,. the proce- 
LN” turba mobilium, contended as fiercely. for their 

leaders, as if their happtneſs or miſery depended up- 

Won the face, the cloaths, or title of the perſons who 
Th robbed and betrayed them. Thus the highway- 
man faid to the traveller, Pray, Sir, leave yourwatch 


"bud money. in my hands ; or elſe, by G**, you will be 
'Wribbed. 


(% This was ſaidto have been [poken by a certain lerd 


chancellor in ſormer times. 


H3 
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Pound a fool in a mortar, and he comes out ne. 
ver the wiſer ; no experience will make the bulk of 
mankind fo, or put them upon their guard; they will 
be caught over and over again by the ſame baits and 
ſtale ſtratagems: no ſooner is a party betrayed by 
one head, but they rail at him, and ſet up another; 
and when this has ſerved them in the ſame manner, 
they chooſe a third; and put full confidence in eve- 
ry one of them ſucceſſively, though they all make the 
ſame uſe of their credulity ; that is, put a price upon 
their calves heads, and fell them; which, however, 
they have the leſs reaſon to complain of, becauſe they 
would have all done the ſame. 

I aſſure you, Sir, that I have not the leaſt hopes in 
this letter to make men honeſter, but I would gladly 
teach them a little more wit; that is, I would adviſe 
any one who is contented to he ſold, that he receives 
the money himſelf, and take good eare of one, what- 
ever becomes of his neighbours; as ſome diſereet per- 
ſons have lately done. Whatever bargains are ſtruck 
up amongſt the betrayers of their country, we muſt 
find the money, and pay both ſides. How wiſe and 
advantageous would it then be for ns, not to intereſt 
. vurſelves in the agreements or ſquabbles of ambiti- 
ous men, who are building their fortunes vpon our 
ruin? Once upon a time, a French ambafſudor deſi ed 
an audience of the grand vizier, and in pompous French 
fuſtain notified to him, that his maſter had won a 
great victory over the Germans ; to which that wiſe 
miniſter anſwered laconically, hat is it to me, if the 
wile herd of unbelievers, like digs, mutually wirry one 
another, ſ5 that my maſter's head be ſafe ? 

This letter of advice is not intended for thoſe who 
ſhare already in the public ſpoils, or who, like jack- 
alls, hunt down the lion's prey, that they may have 
the picking of the bones, when their maſters are glut- 
ted. But I would perſuade the poor, the injured, the 
diitre{ſed people, to be no longer the dupes and pro- 
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. ty of h rites and traytors. But very few car 
f by in the . of iniquity, and all the reſt muft 
l Whffer : the people's intereſt is the public intereſt ; it 
d Wignifies the ſame thing: whatever thefe betrayers of 
their country get, the people muſt loſe ; and, what is 
worſe, muſt loſe a great deal more than the others 
an get; for ſuch conſpiracies and extortions cannot 
de ſucceſsfully. carried on, without deſtroying or in- 
juring trade, perverting juſtice, corrupting the guar- 
lians of the public liberty, and the almoſt total diſſo. 
r, Nution of the principles of government, 
ey Few can receive the advantages arifing from public 
misfortunes ; and therefore methinks few ſhould de- 
in Wire them. Indeed, I can eafily ſee how men of deſ- 
lly rate circumſtances, or men guilty of deſperate: 
iſe Nimes, can find their account in a general confu- 
res Non of all things, I can fee how thoſe prieſts who 
at- Iim at tyranny, can find their intereſt in the loſs of 
er- Fablic liberty, in the reſtraint of the preſs, and in in- 
> Wroducing a religion which deſtroys chriſtianity : there 
uſt Wee reaſons too at hand, why ambitious men ſhould, 
xr fas et nefas, graſp at the poſſeſſion of immenſe 
zealth, high honours, and exorbitant power: but 
hat the gentry, the body of the people in a free 
ation, ſhould become the tools and inſtruments of 
naves and pick pockets; ſhould liſt themſelves in 
heir quarrels, and fight their battles ; and this too, 
ten at the expence, and by the violation of good 
ziohbbourhood, near relation, private friendſhip :: that 
den of great eſtates and quality, for ſmall and trifling 
onliderations, and ſometimes none at all, ſhould pro- 
te wild, vitlainous projects, to the ruin of them- 
res and country, by making precarious their own 


les to their lives, eſtates and liberties, is ſomething , 
ave I ſtupendous, that it muſt be impoſlible, if daily 
ut - Wiperience did not convince us that it is more than 
the Wellble, 
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I have often ſeen honeſt Tories fooliſhly defend. 
ing knaviſh Tories; and untainted Whigs protecting 
corrupt Mhigs, even in inſtances where they acted a. 
gainſt the principles of all Vhigs: and by that means 


depreciated Whiggiſm itſelf, and gave the ſtupid herd 
accaſion to believe that they had no principles at all, Ig 
but were only a factious combination for preferment MW, 
and power. 

It is high time, at laſt, for the bubbles of all parties, Mt, 
for Whigs and Tories, for high church and low church, MW, 
to come to an eclairciſſement, and no longer ſuffer; 
themſelves to be bought and ſold by their drivers: A 
let them ceaſe to be calves and ſheep, and they will ju 
not be uſed like calves and ſheep. If they can bell; 
perſuaded now and then to confer notes, they wil ip 
find, that for the moſt part the differences between 
them are not material; that they take only differently 
meaſures to attain the ſame ends; that they have butlif; 
one common intereſt, which is the intereſt of theinlff 
country; and that is, to be freed from oppreſſion, and; 
to puniſh their oppreſſors: whoſe practice, on then 
contrary, will always be to form parties, and blow tar 
up factions to mutual animoſities, that they make 
find protection in thoſe animoſities. ng 


Let us not therefore, for the time to come, ſufſſei i io 
ourſelves to be engaged in empty and pernicious conjit 
tentions ; which can only tend to make us the propertW{er; 
and harveſt of pick-pockets : let us learn to value nit 
honeſt man of another party, more than a knave oH ni 
our own: let the only contention be, who ſhall of 
moſt ready to ſpew out their own rogues ; and Ine 
will be anſwerable that all other differences will ſooſ vor 
be at an end. Indeed, there had been no ſuch thin} | 
as party now in England, if we had not been betrayeMor | 
by thoſe whom we truſted, | * 

Through the villainy and knaviſh deſigns of leader tere 
this nation has loſt ſeveral glorious opportunities of reſto d 
ſcuing the conſtitution, and ſettling it upon a firm F(t 
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ſolid baſis: let us not therefore, by the like practices, 
ole the preſent favourable offer: let us make earnings 
of our misfortunes, and accept our calamities as an op- 
portunity thrown into our laps by indulgent providence 
o fave ourſelves ; and not again fogliſhly and ungrate- 
fully reject and ſpurn at the intimations and invitations 
of heaven, to preſerve our prince and country. 

Machiavel tells us, that no government can long. 
ſubſiſt, but by recurring often to its firſt principles; 
hut this can never be done while men live at eaſe and 
n luxury; for then they cannot be perſuaded to ſee 
litant dangers, of which they feel no part. The con- 
junctures proper for ſuch reformations, are when men 
xe awakened by misfortunes, and frighted with the 
approach and near view of preſent evils; then they 
vill wiſh for remedies, and their minds are prepared 
to receive them, to hear reaſons, and to fall into mea- 
ures propoſed by wiſe men for their ſecurity. 

The great authority juſt quoted informs us what 
meaſures and expedients are neceſſary to fave a ſtate: 
under ſuch exigencies : he tells us, that as a tyranny 
cannot be eſtabliſhed but by deſtroying Brutus; fo a 
free government is not to be preſerved but by deftroy- 
ng Brutuss ſons. Let us therefore put on a reſolu- 
ion equal to the mighty occaſion : let us exert a ſpi- 
it worthy of Britons, worthy of freemen who de- 
ſerve liberty. Let us take advantage of the opportu- 
nity, while mens reſentments boil high, whilſt leſſer 
aimoſities ſeem to be laid aſide, and moſt men are ſick 
of party and party- leaders; and let us, by all proper 
methods, exemplarily puniſh the parricides, and a- 
vowed enemies of all mankind. 

Let neither private acquaintance, perſonal alliance, 
or party combination, ſtand between us and our duty 
to our country : let all thoſe who have a common in- 
tereſt in the public ſafety, join in common meatures, 
o defend the public ſaſety: let us purſue to diſgrace, 
G&ſtruftion, and even death, thole who have brought 
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this ruin upon us, let them be ever ſo great, or ever 
fo many : let us ſtamp and deep engrave, in charac. 
ters legible to all Europe at preſent, and to all poſte. 
rity hereafter, what vengeance is due to crimes, 
which have no leſs objects in view than the ruin of 
nations, and the deſtruction of millions: they have 
made many bold, deſperate, and wicked attempts to 
deſtroy us ; let us ſtrike one honeſt and bold ſtroke 
to deſtroy them. 
Though the deligns of the conſpirators ſhould be 
hid deep as the center, though they ſhould raiſe hell 
itſelf in their quarrel, and ſhould fetch legions of 
votaries from thence to avow their proceedings ; yet 
let us not leave the purſuir, till we have their {king 
and eſtates: we know, by paſt experience, that there 
are thoſe amongſt us, who will be glad to quit the 
chaſe, when our villians, like beavers, drop what 
they are uſually hunted for; but the nation is now 
too much provoked, and too much injured, to ſuf. 
fer themſelves to be again ſo betrayed. 
Me have heaven to direct us, a glorious king to 
lead us, and a wiſe and faithful parliament to aſſiſt 
and protect us: whilſt we have ſuch a king, and ſuch 
a parliament, every worthy Briton cries out aloud, 


th 


Manus hac inimica tyrannis 
Enfe petit placidam, ſub libertate quietem. 


I am, &c.. 
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That meaſures are actually taken by wicked and 
deſperate miniſters to ruin and enſlave their 
country. 


d be 
hell 3 I R,. 
s of 8 under the beſt princes, and the beſt ſer- 


1 vants to princes alone, it is ſafe to ſpeak what 
true of the worſt; ſo, according to my former 
promiſe to the public, I ſhall take the advantage of 
ur excellent king's moſt gentle government, and 


yet 
ling 
here 
the 


hat Mie virtuous adminiſtration of an uncorrupt miniſtry, 
now MW warn mankind againſt the miſchiefs which may 


ſuf- 
me, that every country in the world has ſometimes. 


roaned under that heavy misfortune, and our own 
s much as any: though I cannot allow it to be true, 
hat Monſieur de Witt has long ſince obſerved, that 
he Engliſh court has always been the moſt thieviſh - 
ourt in Europe. | 2 kg 

Few men have been deſperate enough to attack 0» 
enly, and barefaced, the liberties of a free people. 
uch avowed conſpirators can rarely ſucceed : the at- 
mpt would deſtroy itſelf. Even when the enterprize 
begun and viſible, the end muſt be hid, or denied. 
tis the buſineſs and policy of traytors, ſo to diſguiſe 
beir treaſon with plauſible names, and ſo to recom- 
end it with popular and bewitching colours, that 
ey themſelves ſhall be adored, while their work is 
teſted, and yet carried on by thoſe that deteſt it. 
Thus one nation has been ſurrendered to another 
nder the fair name of mutual alliance: the fortreſſes 
a nation have been given up, or attempted to be 


g to 
aſſiſt 


ſuch 
d, 


treafter be dreaded from corrupt ones. It is too 
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given up, under the frugal notion of ſaving charges 
to a nation; and commonwealths have been trepan. 
ned into ſlavery, by troops raiſed or increaſed to de. 
fend them from ſlavery. 

It may therefore be of ſervice to the world, to 
ſhew what meaſures have been taken by corrupt mi. 
niſters, in ſome of our neighbouring countries, to ruin 
and enſlave the people over whom they preſided; to 
ſhew by: what ſteps and gradations of miſchief nati. 
ons have been undone, and conſequently what me- 
thods may be hereaftcr taken to undo others : and 
this ſubject I rather chooſe, becauſe my countrymen 
may be the more ſenſible of, and know how to va- 
lue, the ineſtimable bleſſing of living under the beſt 
prince, and the beſt eſtabliſhed government in the u- 
niverſe, where we have none of theſe things to fear, 

Such traytors will probably endeavour firſt to get 
their prince into their poſſeſſion, and, like Sejanus, 
ſhut him up in a little iſland, or perhaps make him 
a priſoner in his court; whilſt, with full range, they 
devour his dominĩons, and plunder his ſubjects. When 
he is this ſecluded from the acceſs of his friends, and 
the knowledge of his affairs, he muſt be content with 
ſuch miſrepreſentations as they ſhall find expedient to 
give him. Falſe caſes will be ſtated, to juſtify wick- 
ed counſel ; wicked counſel will be given, to procure 
unjuſt orders. He will be made to miſtake his foes 
for his friends; his friends for 'his foes; and to be- 
lieve that his affairs are in the higheſt proſperity, when 
they are in the greateſt diſtreſs; and that public mat- 
ters go on in the greateſt harmony, when they are in 
the utmoſt confuſion. 

They will be ever contriving and forming wicked 
and dangerous projects, to make the people poo, 
and themſelves rich; well knowing that dominion 
follows property; that where there are wealth and 
power, there will be always crowds: of ſervile depen- 
dents ; and that, on the contrary, poverty dejects the 


—_ 
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mind, faſhions it for ſlavery, and renders it unequal 
to any generous undertaking, and incapable of oppol- 


ing any bold uſurpation. They will ſquander away 


the public money in wanton preſents to minions, and 
their creatures of pleaſure or of burden, or in penſi- 
ons to mercenary and worthleſs men and women, 
for vile ends and traiterous purpoſes. 

They will engage their country in ridiculous, ex- 
penſive, fantaſtical wars, to keep the minds of men 
in continual hurry and agitation, and under conſtant 
fears and alarms ; and, by ſuch means, deprive them 
both of leiſure and inclination to look into public mil- 
carriages. Men, on the contrary, will, inſtead of ſuch 
inſpection, be diſpoſed to fall into all meaſures offer- 
ed, ſeemingly, for their defence, and will agree to e- 
very wild demand made by thoſe who are betraying, 
them. | 

When they have ſerved their ends by ſuch wars, 
or have other motives to make peace, they will have 
no view to the public intereſt ; but will often, to pro- 
cure ſuch peace, deliver up the ſtrong-holds of their 
country, or its colonies for trade, to open enemies, 
ſuſpected friends, or dangerous neighbours, that they 
may not be interrupted in their domeſtic deſigns. 

They will create parties in the commonwealth, or 
keep them up where they already are ; and, by play- 
ing them by turns upon eath other, will rule both. 
By making the Guelfs afraid of the Ghibilines, and 
theſe afraid of the Guelfs, they will make themſelves 
the mediums and balance between the. two factions ; 
and both factions, in their turns, the props of their 
authority, and the inſtruments of their deſigns. 

They will not ſuffer any men, who have once taſt- 
ed of authority, though perſonally their enemies, and 
whole poſts they enjoy, to be called to an account ſor 
paſt crimes, though ever ſo enormous. They will 
make no ſuch precedents for their own puniſhment ; 


gor cenſure treaſon, which they intend to commit. 
Vox. I. 
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On the contrary, they will form new conſpiracies, 
and invent new fences for their own impunity and 
protection; and endeavour to engage ſuch number 
1n their guilt, as to ſet themſelves above all fear of 
puniſhment. 

They will prefer worthleſs and wicked men, and 
mot ſuffer a man of knowledge or honeſty to come 
near them, or enjoy a poſt under them. They will 
diſgrace men of virtue, and ridicule virtue itſelf, and 
Jaugh at public ſpirit. They will put men into em- 
ployments, without any regard to the qualifications 
for thoſe employments, or indeed to any qualificati- 
ons at all, but as they contribute to their deſigns, 
and ſhew a ſtupid alacrity to do what they are bid, 
They muſt be either fools or beggars ; either void of 
capacity to diſcover their intrigues, or of credit and 
inclination to diſappoint them. 

They will promote luxury, idleneſs, and expence, 
and a general depravation of manners, by their own 
example, as well as by connivance and public encou- 
ragement. This will not only divert mens thoughts 
from examining their behaviour and politics, but like- 
wiſe let them looſe from all. the reſtraints of private 
and public virtue. From immorality and exceſſes 
they will fall into neceſſity; and from thence into a 
{ervile dependence upon power. 

In order to this, they will bring into faſhion gam- 
ing, drunkenneſs, gluttony, and profuſe and coſily 
dreſs. They will debauch their country with fo— 
reign vices, and foreign inſtruments of vicious plez- 
ſures; and will contrive and encourage public revchs, 
nightly diſguiſes, and debauched mummeries. 

They will, by all practicable means of oppreſſion, 
provoke the people to diſaffection; and then make 
that diſaffection an argument for new oppreſſion, for 
not truſting them any further, and for keeping up 
troops; and, in fine, for depriving them of libertics 
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. and privileges, to which they are entitled by their 
d birth, and the laws of their country. 
$ If ſuch meaſures ſhould ever be taken in any free 
i country, where the people chooſe deputies to repre- 
ſent them, then they will endeavour to bribe the e- 
4 k&ors in the choice of their repreſentatives, and fo 
0 to get a council of their own creatures ; and where 
ll they cannot ſucceed with the electors, they will en- 
d deavour to corrupt the deputies after they are cho- 
1- ſen, with the money given for the public defence; 
8 and to draw into the perpetration of their crimes thoſe 
1 very men, from whom the betrayed people expect 
85 the redreſs of their grievances, and the puniſhment 
d. of thoſe crimes. And when they have thus made the 
of repreſentatives of the people afraid of the people, and 
1d the people afraid of their repreſentatives ; then they 
will endeavour to perſuade thoſe deputies to ſeize the 
e, government to theinſelves, and not to truſt their prin- 
vn cipals any longer with the power of reſenting their 
u- treachery and ill uſage, and of ſending honeſter and 
ts wiſer men in their room. | | 
e- But if the conſtitution ſhould be fo ſtubbornly 


te framed, that it will ſtill preſerve itſelf and the peo. 
ple's liberties, in ſpite of all villainous contrivances 
ds to deſtroy both ; then muſt. the conſtitution itſelf be 
attacked and broken, becauſe it will not bend. There 


. muſt be an endeavour, under ſome pretence of pub- 
0 lie good, to alter a balance of the government, and 
0 


to get it into the ſole power of their creatures, and 
* of ſuch who will have conſtantly an intereſt diſtinct 
ls, from that of the body of the people. | 

But if all theſe ſchemes for the ruin of the pub- 
on, lic, and their own impunity, ſhould fail them ; and 


— — — — — 


ke the worthy patriots of a free country ſhould prove | 
for obſtinate in defence of their country, and reſolve to #1 
vw WW call its betrayers to a ſtrict account; there is then 4 
ties but one thing left for ſuch traytors to do; name- | 


ly, to veer about, and, by joining with the enemy 
I 2 
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of their prince and country, compleat their trea. 


ſon. a 

I have ſomewhere read of a favourite and firſt mi. 
niſter to a neighbouring prince, long ſince dead, who 
played his part fo well, that, though he had, by his 
evil counſels, raiſed a rebellion, and a conteſt for 
the crown; yet he preſerved himſelf a reſource, who. 
ever got the better: if his old maſter ſucceeded, then 
this Achitophel, by the help of a baffled rebellion, e. 
ver favourable to princes, had the glory of fixing his 
maſter in abſolute power : but, as his brave rival got 
the day, Achitophel had the merit of betraying his 
old maſter to plead ; and was accordingly taken into 
favour. | 

Happy therefore, thrice happy, are we, who can 
be unconcerned ſpectators of the miſeries which the 
greateſt part of Europe is reduced to ſuffer, having 
loſt their liberties by the intrigues and wickedneſs of 
thoſe whom they truſted ; whilſt we continue in full 
enjoyment of ours, and can be in no danger of loſ- 
ing them, while we have ſo excellent a king, aſſiſted 
and obeyed by ſo wiſe a parliament, 


T 
Jam, &c, 
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Saturday, February 25. 1720. No. 18. 


The terrible tendency of public corruption to ruin a: 
ſtate, exemplified in that of Rome, and applied. 
ti Our OWN.. | 


SIR, 

Va N ALIS civitas mox peritura ſi emptorum in- 

_ wenias! Mercenary city, ripe for deſtruction, 
and juſt ready to deliver up thyſelf, and all thy li- 
*« berties, to the firſt bidder, who is able to buy 
#* thee !”? ſaid the great king. 7ugurtha, when he was. 
leaving Rome. Rome, the nurſe of heroes, the miſtreſs. 
of nations,. the glory. of empires, and the ſource, the. 
ſtandard, and pattern of virtue and knowledge, and, 
indeed, of every thing. which ever. was praiſe-worthy 
and valuable amongſt men, was ſoon after fallen, fal- 
len ten thouſand thouſand fathoms deep in the abyſs 
of corruption and impiety: no more of that public. 
ſpirit appearcd, that rendered it amiable, as well as 
terrible, to the world: it had conquered by virtue 
more than its arms: it had commanded a willing 
ſubjection from the numerous nations, who readily. 
acknowledged its. ſuperior genius and natural right to 
empire, and afterwards. their own. condition to be 
graced by the dignity of ſuch a miſtrels. 

“But (ſays the abbot Yertct) about this time an- 
* other nation ſeemed to appear upon the ſlage: a. 
* general corruption ſoon ſpread itſelf through all. 
degrees of the. ſtate: juſtice was publicly, told in. 
„ the tribunals :. the. voices. of the people went to 
the · higheſt bidder ; and the coniuls, having obe. 
tained that great poſt by intrigues, or by bribery, 
never now made war but to enrich themiclves with. 
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the ſpoils of nations, and often to plunder thoſe 
very provinces, which their duty bound them to 
protect and defend.--------The provinces were obli. 
ged to ſupply thoſe prodigious expences: the ge- 
nerals poſleſſed themſelves of the revenues of the 
commonwealth ; and the ſtate was weakened in pro- 
portion as its members became powerful.-----.- It 
was ſufficient colour for rifling the people, and lay. 
ing new impoſts, if they did but give thoſe exacti- 
ons a new name. 


„There aroſe on a fudden, and as it were by 


enchantment, magnificent palaces, whoſe walls, 
roofs, and cielings were all gilded : it was not e- 
nough that their beds and tables were all of ſilver; 
that rich metal muſt alſo be carved and adorned 
with baſſo. rehevos, performed by the moſt excel: 
lent artiſts.------- All the money of the ſtate was in 
the hands of great men, the publicans, and certain 
freed-men richer than their maſters. 

He ſays, „It would make a volume, to repreſent 
the magnificence of their buildings, the richneſs 
of their habits, the jewels they wore, the prodigi- 
ous. number of ſlaves, freed-men, and clients, by 
which they were conſtantly attended, and eſpecial- 
ly the expence and profuſion of their tables: they 
were not contented, if, in the midſt of winter, the 
Falernian wine that was preſented them was not 
ſtrewed with roſes; and cooled in veſſels of gold 
in ſummer: their ſide-boards groaned under the 
weight and load of plate, both filver and gold: 
they valued the feaſt only by the coſtlineſs of the 
diſhes that were ſerved up; pheaſants muſt be 
fetched for them through all the dangers of the lea; 
and, to compleat their corruption, after the con- 
queſt of Aſia, they began to introduce women. 
{lingers and dancers into their entertainments. 

« What defenders of liberty, /ays he, are here? 
What an omen of approaching ſlavery? None 
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could be greater, than to ſee valour leſs regarded 
« in a ſtate than luxury; to ſee the poor officer 
« languiſhing in the — . honours of a legion, 
« whilſt the grandees concealed their cowardice, and 
« dazzled the eyes of the public, by the magnifi- 
« cene of their equipage, and the profuſion of their 
« expence.” 

But what did all this profuſion and magnificence 
produce ? Pleaſure ſucceeded in the room of tempe- 
rance, idleneſs took place of the love of buſineſs, and 
private regards extinguithed that love of liberty, that 
zeal and warmth, which their anceſtors had ſhewn 
for the intereſt of the public ; luxury and pride be- 
came faſhionable ; all ranks and orders of men tried 
to outvie one another in expence and pomp; and 
when, by ſo doing, they had ſpent their private pa- 
trimonies, they endeavoured to make repriſals upon 
the public; and, having before ſold every thing elſe, 
at laſt ſold their country. 

The public treaſure was ſquandered away, and di- 
vided amongſt private men; and new demands made, 
and new taxes and burdens laid upon the people, to 
continue and ſupport this extravagance. Such conduct 
in the great ones occaſioned murmurings, univerſal 
diſcontent, and at laſt civil wars. The people threw 
themſelves under different heads or leaders of par- 
ties, who all aſpired to make themſelves maſters of 
the commonwealth, and of the public liberty ; and, 
during the ſtruggle, Rome and all Italy was but one 
flaughter-houſe. Thouſands, hundreds of thouſands, 
fell ſacrifices to the ambition of a few : rivers of 
blood ran in the public ſtreets, and proſeriptions and 
maſſacres were eſteemed ſport and paſtime; till at 
length two thirds of the people were deſtroyed, and 
the reſt made ſlaves to the moſt wicked and contemp- 
tible wretches of mankind. 

Thus ended the greateſt, the nobleſt ſtate that ever 
adorned the worldly theatre, that ever the ſun ſaw: 
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it fell a victim to ambition and faction, to baſe and 
unworthy men, to parricides and traytors; and eve. 
ry other nation muſt run the ſame fortune, expect 
the ſame fatal cataſtrophe, who ſuffer themſelves to 
be debauched with the ſame vices, and are actuated 
by the ſame principles and paſſions. 

I wiſh I could ſay, that the abbot Vertoiꝰ's deſcription 
of the Roman ſtate, in its laſt declenſion, ſuited no o- 
ther ſtate in our own time. I hope that we ourſelves 
have none of theſe corruptions and abuſes to com- 
plain of: I am ſure, if we have, that it is high time 
to reform them, and to prevent the diſmal evils 
which they threaten. It is wild to think that there 
is any other way to prevent the conſequence, with- 
out preventing the corruption, and. the cauſes which 
produce it: mankind will be always the ſame, will 
always act within one circle ; and when we know 
what they did a thouſand years ago in any circum. 
ſtance, we ſhall know what they will do a thouſand 
years hence in the ſame. This is what is called ex- 
perience, the ſureſt miſtreſs and leſſon of wiſdom, 

Let us therefore grow wiſe by the misfortunes of 
others : let us make uſe of the Roman language, as 
a vehicle of good ſenſe, and uſeful inſtruction; and 
not uſe it like pedants, prieſts and pedagogues. Let 
their virtues and their vices, and the puniſhment of 
them too, be an example to us; and ſo prevent our 
miſeries from being an example to other nations: 
let us avoid the rocks upon which they have ſuffer- 
ed ſhipwreck, and ſet up buoys and ſea- marks to 
warn and guide poſterity. In fine, let us examine 
and look narrowly into every part of our conſtituti- 
on, and fee if any corruptions or abuſes have crept 
or galloped into it. Bet us ſearch qur wounds to the 
core, without which it is beyond the power of ſurge- 
ry to apply ſuitable remedies. 1 

Our preſent misfortunes. will rouſe up our ſpirits, 
and, as it werc, awaken us out of a deep lethargy» 


pr 
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t is true, indeed, that they came upon us like a 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning in a clear ſky, and 
when the heavens ſeemed more ſerene ; but the come 
buſtible matter was prepared before : ſteams and ex- 
halations had been long gathering from bogs and 
jakes 3 and though they ſome time ſeemed diſperſed 
and far removed by the heat of a warm ſun, yet the 
frmament was all the while impregnating with fire 
and brimſtone ; and now on a ſudden the clouds 
thicken, and look black and big on every ſide, and 
threaten us with a hurricane. 

Let us therefore act the part of ſkilful pilots, and 
call all hands to labour at the oars and at the ropes: 
let us begin with throwing all our luggage and uſeleſs 
trumpery over-board ; then let us lower or take down 
all ſuperfluous ſails, to prevent the boat from being 
orer-ſet; and when we have done all in our power 
to ſave the ſhip, let us implore the aſſiſtance of 
heaven; and I doubt not but we ſhall out-ride the 
ſtorm. 

Quid times? Cæſarem vehis. - We have king 
George on board, and at the helm; the favourite of 
heaven, and the darling of all good men ; who not 
only gives us full leave, but encourages and aſſiſts 
us, to fave ourſelves: he will not, like ſome weak 
princes amongſt his predeceſſors, ſkreen guilty great 
men, ſuffer the faults of others to be laid at his 
door, nor permit his authority to be proſtituted to 
patronize criminals ; nor interpoſe and ſtand between 
his people's juſt reſentment and the puniſhment of 
worthleſs favourites, of which ſort of cattle he has 
none; ſo that it is our own fault if we are not hap- 
Py, great and free. 

Indeed, we owe that juſtice and duty to our great 
benefactor, as not only fairly and impartially to re- 
preſent to him our circumſtances, and how we came 
to them; but to do all in our power to put our 
conſtitution on ſuch a bottom, if any thing be want» 
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ing to it, that he may have the honour and pleaſure 
of reigning over a free and happy people. This will 
be to make our gift compleat, in preſenting him with 
a crown, not beſet with any difficulties ; a glorious 
crown, and not to mock him with one of thorns, 


I ſhall ſoon, in ſome other letter, offer my thoughts 
from what ſources, theſe miſchiefs have flowed upon 
us, and what methods I conceive are eſſentially ne. 
ceſlary to retrieve them. 

* 


T am, &. 


Saturday, March 4. 1720. Ne- 19. 


The force of popular affeftion and antipathy to parti. 
cular men .- How powerfully it operates, and 
how far to be regarded. 


STR, 

O* INION and reputation have often the great- 

eſt ſhare in governing the affairs of the world 
Miſled by the great biaſs of ſuperſtition, every where 
found in human nature, or by ignorance and preju- 
dices, proceeding as often from education .itſelf, as 
from the want of it, we often take the appearance 
of things for things themſelves, miſtake our own | 
maginations for realities, our deluſions for certainties 
and truth. A very ſmall part of mankind is exempt 
ed from the deluſive influence of omens, preſages, 
and prognoſtics. 

Theſe and the like ſuperſtitions enter into evely 
ſcene of private and public life: gameſters throw a. 
way the cards and dice which they had loſt by, and 
call for others, without any other preference then 
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that they are not the ſame : gardners pretend to plant 
trees in a fortunate ſeaſon : many people will not mar- 
ry, or do any buſineſs, but on certain days accounted 
proſperous : even generals have had their fortunate 
and unfortunate times and ſeaſons ; and have often 
declined coming to a battle, when the advantage was 


apparently on their ſide, merely becauſe the day, or 


time of the day, was ill boding. 

Now, though all the whimſies of this kind have 
no foundation, but in opinion; yet they often pro- 
duce as certain and regular events, as if the cauſes 
were adequate in their own nature to the events. The 
opinion of a phyſician or a medicine, does often ef- 
feſt the cure of a patient, by giving his mind ſuch 
eaſe and acquieſcence as can alone produce health. 
The opinion of a general, or of a cauſe, makes an 
army fight with double vigour ; and a confidence in 


the wiſdom and integrity of governors, makes a nati- - 


on exert its utmoſt efforts for its on ſecurity ; where- 
a by a diſtruſt of its rulers, it often ſinks into a uni- 
rerſal indifference and deſpondency. The change a- 
lone of a general, or of a miniſter, has often chang- 
ed the fortune and diſpoſition of a people, even 


where there has been no ſuperior endowments in the 


lucceſſor; for if they can be made to believe, that 
their misfortunes are owing to the ill conduct or ill 
genius of thoſe who command them, the removal 
of the ſuppoſed cauſe of their misfortunes will in- 
ſpire them with new courage and reſolution ; which 
ae almoſt always rewarded with ſucceſs and victory. 

From hence the moſt famous legiſlators, princes 
and generals have endeavoured to inſtil into their fol- 
lowers an opinion of their being more than human, 


as being deſcended from, or related to, ſome god; 


or have aſſerted a familiar communion with the gods, 
a right to explain their wills, and to execute their 
commands. By thele means they obtained an unli- 
mited confidence in their abilities, a cheerful ſubmiſ- 
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ſion to their authority, an aſſurance of ſucceſs under 
their conduct. | 

Where perſonal virtues and qualifications, by which 
the above pretenſions are ſupported, are wanting, az 
in the ſucceſſive eaſtern monarchies ; other arts are 
uſed to gain admiration, to draw reverence to the 
perſons of their princes, and blind obedience to their 
power. Thoſe ſtately tyrants are, for the moſt part, 
ſhut up in their palaces, where every thing is avgult 
about them: they ſeldom ſhew themſelves abroad to 
their people; and when they do, it is in the moſt 
awful and aſtoniſhing manner, attended by numerous 
guards, richly habited, and armed; whillt their own 
perſons are covered with gold and pearl, and glitter. 
ing with diamonds; and perhaps the horſes and ele- 
phants they ride on are all in a blaze of gold and pre. 
cious ſtones. 

The demure faces and deep ſilence of their mini- 
ſters and attendants, contribute to ſpread the general 
awe; which is ſtill heightened by the ſolemn clan. 
gor of trumpets, and other warlike ſounds, All this 
prepares the gaping and enchanted multitude to {wal 
low, with equal credulity and wonder, the plauſible 
ſtories artfully given out amongſt them, of the ſub- 
lime and celeſtial qualities of their emperors, inſomuch 
that even their very images are worſhipped. 

Indeed, in countries where liberty is eſtabliſhed, 
and people think for themſelves, all the above arts 
and pretences would be ridiculous, and ſuch farce and 
grimace would be laughed at. The people have ſenſe 
enongh to know, that all this profuſion and wealth 
are their own ſpoils ; that they muſt labour and want, 
that others may be idle and abound ; and they will 
ſee that their poverty is encreaſed, and their miſeries 
aggravated and mocked, by the pomp and luxury ol 
their maſters. 

Amongſt ſuch people virtuous and juſt actions, or 
the appearance of virtuous and jult actions, are thc 
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only ways of gaining eſteem, reverence, and fubmiſ- 
fon. They muſt ſee, or fancy they ſee, that the 
views and meaſures of their governors tend honeſtly 
and only to the public welfare and proſperity, and 
they muſt find their own account in their obedience. 
A prince who deals thus with his people, can rarely 
be in danger from diſaffected ſubjects, or powerful 
neighbours ; his faithful people will be his conſtant 
guard; and, finding their own ſecurity in his govern- 
ment, will be always ready at his call to take effec- 
olt tual vengeance upon thoſe who ſhall attempt to op- 
v5 WM pole or undermine his juſt authority. 

1 However, the wiſeſt and moſt free people are not 
er. W without their ſuperſtitions and their foibles; and 
prudent governors will take advantage of them, and 
endeavour to apply them to the public benefit. The 
Rimans themſelves had their dies faſtos et nefaſtos, 
their fortunate and unfortunate generals; and ſome- 


; times empty names have been eſteemed endowments 
1 and merit. Another Scipio was appointed by the Ro- 
: mans to demoliſh Carthage, which was firſt ſubdued 
c. by the great Scipio ; and the Athenians called for an- 
- * other Phormio for their war at Lepanto. 
* Generals and miniſters have been oftentimes diſ- 
nen graced, even by wiſe nations, for making unfortu- 
. ute expeditions, or for unfortunate conduct in direct- 
5 ing the public affairs, when there was no deceit, or 
yr want of virtue, in thoſe generals and miniſters ; for 
fe if a nation or an army take an univerſal, though an 


"ich unreaſonable, diſguſt at one or a few men, it is ridi- 

culous to bring his or their intereſt in balance with 
the ſatisfaction and affections of millions, or much 
leſs than millions. Prudent princes therefore have 
been always extremely cautious how they employed 
men, in any conſiderable ſtation, who were either o- 
dious or contemptible, even though it happened that 
* ey were innocently and unfortunately ſo. 
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Indeed this can ſeldom happen; for a virtuous and 
modeſt man will never thruſt himſelf into the ſervice 
of his prince, nor continue longer in it than he is ac. 
ceptable to, the people: he will know that he can do 
no real good to a country, which will receive no good 
at his hands; that the public jealouſy will miſrepre. 


ſent his whole conduct, render his beſt deſigns abor. 


tive, his beſt actions uſeleſs; that he will be a clog 
and a dead weight upon the affairs of his prince; 
and that the general diſtaſte taken at him, will, by 
_— make his prince the object of general dif. 
taſte. 

But when miniſters have deſervedly incurred the 
general hatred ; when they have been known to have 
employed their whole power and intereſt in oppoſi. 
tion to the public intereſt ; when, being truſted with 
a nation's affairs, they have deſperately projected, 
and obſtinately purſued, ſchemes big with public ruin; 
when they have weakened the authority of their prince 
to ſtrengthen their own, and endangered his ſafety for 
the ſecurity of their own heads, and the protection 
of their crimes ; when they have thriven by the pub- 
lic ruin ; and, being the known authors of univerſal 
calamities, have become the proper objects of ſuch 
univerſal deteftation, as not to have one real friend 
in their country, nor one ſincere advocate even 2. 
mongſt the many that they have bribed to be lo: 
if, after all this, they will go on to brave a nation 
which they have before ruined, confidently continue 
at the head of affairs, and obſtinately perſiſt to over- 
turn their king and country; this, I ſay, is aggravat- 
ing their crimes, by an inſolence which no public 
reſentment can equal. 

This was the caſe of England under the influence 
of Gaveſtone and the two Spencers; and this was the 
tafe of the Netherlands under the adminiſtration of 
the duke of Ava; which miniſters ſeverally ruined 
their maſters and their country, Nations under fuci 
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woful conduct, and unlucky conſtellations, are often 
driven into revolts, or loſe all courage to defend them- 
ſelves, either againſt the attacks from their native tray - 
tors, or foreign invaders. 

This is famouſly verified in the ſtory of the de- 
cemviri, a college of magiſtrates ereated by the Ra- 
mans for one year, to compile and eſtabhſh a bo- 
dy of laws. This term was thought long enough, 
and undoubtedly was ſo; but theſe deſigning men, 
under the plauſible colour of adding two more tables 
to the ten already finiſhed and publiſhed, got their 
ſitting prolonged for another year: nor at the expir- 
ing of that, though the two tables were added, did 
they diſſolve themſelves; but, in defiance of the peo- 
ple who choſe them, and now every where murmured 
againſt them, as well as ſuffered by them, continued 
their authority. ä 

The city of Rome ſaw itſelf under a new govern- 
ment; deploratur in perpetuum libertas, nec vindex 
quiſguam extitit, aut futurus videtur : the conſtitution: 
was gone; and though all men complained, yet none 
offered to help. Whilſt the Romans were thus de- 
ſponding at home, they were deſpiſed abroad: the 
neighbouring nations were provoked, that dominion. 
ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt in a city, where liberty ſubſiſted no 
longer. The Roman territories therefore were invad-- 
ed by the Sabines and the Fquians. This terrified the 
faction; but 1 do not find that it troubled the peo- 
ple, who neither feared nor hated foreign invaders 
half ſo much as their own domeſtic traytors. The 
deſperate parricides determined rather to ſaerifice their 
country, than loſe their places; ſo to war they went, 
but with miſerable ſucceſs. They managed the war 
no better than they did the ſtate ; and had no more 
credit in the camp than in the city : the ſoldiers would: 
not fight under deteſted leaders, but ran away before 
the enemy, and ſuffered a ſhameful rout. 
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Nor did this loſs and diſgrace, at once unuſual and 
terrible to Rome, at all move the traytors to reſign; 
they went on miſgoverning and debauching, till, the 
meaſures of their wickedneſs being full, they were 
driven out of their poſts by the vigour of the ſtate, 
and the aſſiſtance of the people. The two chief 
traytors were caſt into priſon, the reſt into baniſh- - 
ment. 

This ſoon happily changed the ſtate of affairs, and 
the ſpirit of the people; who, having got at length 
an honeſt adminiſtration, and governors whom they 
loved and truſted, quickly beat the enemy out of the 
territories of Rome, that very enemy, who in other 
circumſtances had beaten them. 

G 


Jam, &c. 


— 
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Of public juſtice, kow neceſſary to the ſecurity and 
well-being of a ſtate, and how deſtructive the ne- 
glect of it to the Britiſh nation. Signal inſtances 
of this. | 


SIX, . 
Pere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos; to pay 
well, and hang well, to protect the innocent, and 
puniſh the oppreſſors, are the hinges and ligaments 
of government, the chief ends why men enter into 
ſocieties. To attain thoſe ends, they have been con- 
tent to part with their natural rights, a great ſhare of 
their ſubſtance and induſtry : to quit their equality, 
and ſubmit themſelves to thoſe who had before no 
right to command them : for this millions live willing- 
ly in an innocent and ſafe obſcurity, to make a fen 
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great men, and enable them, at their expence, to- 
ſhine in pomp and magnificence. 

But all this pageantry is not deſigned for thoſe who» 
wear it : they carry about them the dignity of the: 
commonwealth : the honours which they receive are: 
honours paid to the public, and they themſelves are. 
only the pillars and images upon which national tro- 
phies are hung, for when they are diveſted of theſe in- 


fignia, no more reſpect and homage is due to them, 


than what reſults froin their. own. virtue and merit. 
Yet ſuch is the depravity. of human nature, that few 
can diſtinguiſh their own-perſons from the enſigns and- 
ornaments which they wear, or their duty from their. 
dignity: there ſeems to be a judgment upon all men 
in certain ſtations, that. they can never think of the 
time when they have been, or may again be, out of; 
them. 

A good magiſtrate is the brighteſt character upon 
earth, as being moſt conducive to the benefit of man- 
kind; and a bad one is a greater monſter. than ever 
hell engendered :. he is an enemy and traytor to his: 
own ſpecies. Where there is the greateſt truſt, the 
betraying it is the greateſt treaſon. The faſces, the 
judge, and the executioner, do not make the crime, 
but puniſh it; and the crime is never the leſs, though. 
it eſcape the vengeance due to it. Alexander, who rob- 
bed kingdoms and ſtates, was a greater felon than the. 
pyrate whom he put to death, though no one was 
ſtrong enough to inflift the ſame puniſhment upon 
him. It is no more juſt to rob with regiments or. 
{quadrons,. than by ſingle men or ſingle ſhips ; for 
unleſs we are determined by the juſtice of the action, 
there can be no criterion, boundary, or. fixed mark, 
to know where the thief ends, and. the hero begins. 


Muft little villains then ſubmit to fate, 
That great ones may. enjoy the world in ſtate? 
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Shall a poor pick- pocket be hanged for filching away 
a little looſe money; and wholeſale thieves, who rob 
nations of all that they have, be eſteemed and honour- 
ed? Shall a roguery be ſanctified by the greatneſs of it; 
and impunity be purchaſed, by deſerving the higheſt 
puniſhment ? This is inverting the nature of things, 


confounding virtue and vice, and turning the world 


toply-turvy. | 

Men who are advanced to great ſtations, and are 
highly honoured, and rewarded at the public coſt, 
ought to look upon themſelves as creatures of the 
public, as machines erected and ſet up for public e- 
molument and ſafety. They ought to reflect, that 
thouſands, ten thouſands of their countrymen, have 
equal, or perhaps greater, qualifications than them- 
ſelves; and that blind fortune alone has given them 
their preſent diſtinction: that the eſtate of the free- 
holder, the hazard of the merchant, and the ſweat of 
the labourer, all contribute to their greatneſs; and 
when once they can ſee themſelves in this mirror, 
they will think nothing can be too grateful, nothing 
too great or too hazardous to be done for ſuch be- 
nefactors. 

They will conſider, that no uncommon application, 
or diſtinguiſhing abilities, will juſtify this ſuperiority ; 
that many of their fellow-ſubjects, pofſefling equal me- 
rit, take much more pains for much leſs confiderati- 
ons; nay, that the buſineſs of their own employments is 
moſtly executed by inferior officers, for ſmall rewards; 
and, conſequently, that their great appointments are 
given to ſecure their fidelity, and put them far above 
and out of the reach of bribery and corruption: they 
ought not to have a thought which is mean or little: 
their minds are not to be in the dirt, whilſt their 
heads are in the clouds : they ought to infuſe and in- 
ſpire virtue, reſolution, and public ſpirit, into the in- 
active maſs, and be illuſtrious examples of every great 
and noble quality. 
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But if they can ſink ſo low beneath themſelves; if 
they can ſo far deſcend from the dignity of their cha- 
raters; if they can chooſe ſo to grovel upon the 
earth, when they may aſcend to the heavens; and 
be ſo poor and abject, as to combine and confederate 
with pick-pockets and common rogues; betray their 
woſt ſolemn truſts, and employ all their power and 
credit to deſtroy that people, whom they have every 
motive which heaven and earth can ſuggeſt to protect 
and defend: then, I fay, ſuch wretches ought to be 
the ſcorn and deteſtation of every honeſt man ; and 
new kinds of vengeance, new tortures, and new en- 
gines of miſery ought to be invented to make their 
puniſhments as much exceed common puniſhments, 
as their crimes exceed thoſe of the worſt ſort of com- 
mon malefaCtors, and as their rewards ſurpaſs thoſe 
of the beſt and worthieſt citizens in other ſtages of 
life and circumſtances of fortune. | 

There is no analogy between the crimes of private 
men and thoſe of public magiſtrates: the firſt termi» 
nate in the death or ſufferings of ſingle perſons ; the 
others ruin millions, ſubvert the policy and ceconomy 
of nations, and create general want, and its conſe- 
quences, diſcontents, inſurrections, and civil wars at 
home; and often make them a prey to watchful e- 
nemies abroad. But amongſt the crimes which regard 
a ſtate, peculates, or robbing the public, is the great- 
eſt; becauſe upon the careful and frugal adminiſtrati- 
on of the publie treaſure the very being of the com- 
monwealth depends. It is what my lord Cake calls 
t, Tutela pacis, ei firmamentum belli; and the em- 
dezzling of it is death by the civil law, and ought to 
de ſo by all laws, It is the worſt of treaſon, as it 
draws all other ſorts of treaſon after it: it diſcon- 
certs all the meaſures of government, and lays the 
ground-work of ſeditions, rebellions, and all kind of 
public miſeries. 
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But theſe, as well as all other crimes which affe& 
the public, receive their aggravation from the great. 
neſs of the perſons who commit them ; not only az 
their rewards are larger, and their temptations leſs, 
but as their example recommends, and, as it were, 
authorizes and gives a licence to wickedneſs. No one 
dares to puniſh another for an offence which he knows, 
and the other knows, that he every day commits him- 
ſelf. One great man, who gets an hundred thouſand 

pounds by cheating the public, muſt wink and con- 
nive at ten others who ſhall wrong it of ten thouſand 
pounds each ; and then at ten times as many more, 
who ſhall defraud it of one thoufand ; and fo on in le. 
ſer progreſſion, till the greateſt part of the public re- 
venue is ſwallowed and devoured by great and little 
plunderers. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt importance to the ſe- ; 
curity and happineſs cf any ſtate, to puniſh, in the 
molt exemplary manner, all thoſe who are intruſted 
by it, and betray that truſt : it becomes the wiſdom 
of a nation, to give ten thouſand pounds to purchaſe 
a head, which cheats it of ſix-pence. Valerius Max- 
imus calls ſeverity the ſure preſerden and avenger of li- 
berty © it is as neceſſary for the preventing of tyran- 
ny, as for the ſupport of it. After the death of thei | 
ſons. of Brutus, executed by the command of their It 
own father, and in his preſence, we hear no more of il , 
any conſpirators in Rome to reſtore the Tarquins; and 
had Marius, Ceſar, and other corrupters of the peo-f , 
ple, met with the ſame puniſhment, that glorious com- I u 
monwealth might have ſubſiſted to this day. Lenity n 
to great crimes is an invitation to greater; whereas { 
deſpair of pardon, for the moſt part, makes pardon th 
uſeleſs. If no mercy were ſhewn to the enemies 0. b 
the ſtate, no ſtate would be overturned; and if ſmall it 
or no puniſhment be inflicted upon them, no. ſtats |, 
can be lafe, ne 
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Happy, happy had it been for this unhappy people, 
if theſe important and eſſential maxims of govern- 
ment had been-duly regarded by our legiſlators at the 
revolution ; (and I wiſh too, that the ſincere and 
hearty endeavours of our preſent legiſlators to pu- 
niſh the betrayers of the late unfortunate queen had 
met the deſired ſucceſs:) for I doubt that all our 
misfortunes have flowed from theſe ſources, and are 
owing to theſe diſappointments. 

All Europe ſaw, and all good men in it lamented to 
ſee, a mighty nation brought to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion by weak and contemptible inſtruments ; its laws 
ſuperſeded, its courts of juſtice corrupted, its legiſla- 
ture laid aſide, its liberties ſubverted, its religion o- 
verturned, and a new one almoſt introduced, and a 
violent and deſpotic government aſſumed, which was 
ſupported by legions and an armed force: they ſaw 
this brave people riſe under the oppreſſion, and, like 
Anteus, gather ſtrength by their late fall: they called 
for the aſſiſtance of the next heir to the crown, to 
avenge himſelf and them; and when they had, by his 
aſfiſtance, removed the uſurpation, they rewarded him 
with the immediate poſſeſſion of the crown. But when 
they had all the deſired ſucceſs, and ſubdued all that 
they had fought with ; they ſoon found, that, by the 
treachery and corruption of their leaders, they bad loſt 
all that they had fought for. 

Inſtead of compleating their deliverance, and pu- 
niſhing the authors of their calamities, and ſacrificing 
them to-the manes of their once loſt liberties ; upon 
the moſt diligent ſearch, there was not a guilty per- 
lon to be found; not one who had contributed to 
their misfortunes Three kingdoms had been undone 
by male-adminiſtration, and no body had a hand in 
It, This tergiverſation gave freſh heart and courage 
to the deſpairing faction: ſome imputed it to weak- 
nels and fear; others to a conſciouſneſs of guilt for 
what we had done; and all cried out aloud, that it 
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there were no criminals, there could be no crimes : 
whilſt all honeſt men ſtood amazed and covered with 
ſhame and confuſion at theſe proceedings. 

All the while our new betrayers rioted in their ſun. 
ſhine, laughed at the unſeaſonable ſimplicity and fol. 
ly of a few whimſicals, who did not know what a re. 
volution was good for: they would not make a rod 
for themſelves; on the contrary, numberleſs were 
their projects and ſtratagems to amaſs riches, and in- 

_ creaſe their power. They encouraged and protect. 
ed a general prodigality and corruption, and ſo brought 
the kingdom into the greateſt neceſſities; then took 
advantage of thoſe neceſſities : they got public mo- 
ney into their hands, and then lent that money to 
the public again for great premiums, and at great in- 
tereſt, and afterwards ſquandered it away to make 
room for new projects: they made bargains for them- 
ſelves, by borrowing in one capacity what they lent 
in another: and by a uſe of their prior intelligence, 
and knowledge of their own intentions, they whol- 
ly governed the national credit, and raiſed and de. 
preſſed it at their pleaſure, and as they ſaw their ad- 
vantage; by which means they beggared the people, 

and mortgaged all the lands and the ſtock of the king- 
dom, though not (like the righteous 7o/eph) to their 
maſter, but to themſelves. 

Thus the revolution and the principles of liberty ran 
backwards again. The baniſhed Tarquin conceived 
new hopes, and made new attempts for a reſtoration: 
alt who had ſhared in the benefits of the former wic- 
ed adminiſtration ; all thoſe who had ever been the a- 
vowed enemies to an equal government, and impatti- 
al liberty; all the grim inquiſitors, who had aſſumed 
an uncontroulable ſovereignty over the free and un- 
governable mind, men who have ever pretended 2 
divine right to roguery, united in his intereſt : with 
theſe joined the riotous, the debauched, the neceſſ- 
tous, the poor deluded bigots, as well as all ſuch vb 
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had not received rewards equal to their fancied me- 
nit, and could not bear to ſee others revel in advan- 
tages, which their own ambition and covetouſneſs had 
before ſwallowed for themſelves. 

This formidable party combined againſt the new 
eltabliſhed government, made earnings of the miſ- 
carriages and corruptions of thoſe miſcreants, who, by 
their vile and mercenary conduct, betrayed the belt 
prince and beſt cauſe in the world, and ſeveral times 
had almoſt overturned the new reſtored liberty ; but 
that the gratitude and perſonal love of the people to 
that great prince, and the freſh and lively remem- 
brance of the evils which they had ſuffered, or had 
been like to have ſuffered, from the abdicated family, 
ſtill preſerved him upon the throne, in ſpite of all at- 
tempts to the contrary. However, proper advantages 
were not taken, neither in this nor the following reign, 
from the many defeats of this reſtleſs faction, to 
ſettle the revolution upon ſuch a baſis, as not to be 
ſhaken but together with the foundations of the earth, 
There was always a lion in the way ; the figure or 
the number of the conſpirators, or the difficulty of 
diſcovery, or their intereſt, alliance, or confederacy 
with men in power, were the reaſons whiſpered ; but 
the true one was concealed, namely, that one guilty 
perſon durſt not heartily proſecute another: the cri- 
minals had ſtories to tell, ſecrets not to be divulged ; 
for an innocent and virtuous man alone dares under- 
take to bring a great villain to deſerved puniſhment : 
none but a Brutus could have deſtroyed Brutus's ſons. 

Nothing was ever done to rectify or regulate the e- 
ducation of youth, the ſource of all our other evils ; 
but ſchools of literature were ſuffered to continue un- 
der the direction of the enemies to all ſound litera- 
ture and public virtue: liberty, being deſerted by 
her old friends, fell of courſe into the hands of her 
enemies; and fo liberty was turned upon liberty: by 
theſe means the diſcontents were fomented, the evils 
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ſtill increaſed, and the conſpirators ſtill went on. "hey 
had now got new tools to work with, juſt forged, and 
ſent glowing hot from the univerſities : a new gene. 
ration aroſe and appeared upon the public ſtage, who 
had never ſeen or felt the misfortunes which their fa. 
thers groaned under, nor believed more of them than 
what they had learned from their tuiors : ſo that all 
things ſeemed prepared for a new revolution ; when 
we were ſurpriſed by a voice from heaven, which pro- 
miſed us another deliverance. 

We have at laſt, by the bounteous gift of indul. 
gent providence, a moſt excellent king, and a wiſe 
and uncorrupt parliament ; and yet-----But what ſhall 
I ſay, or what ſhall be left unſaid ? - I will go 
on. We have a prince, I ſay, who is poſſeſſed of 
every virtue which can grace and adorn a crown ; a 
parliament too, than whom England has never choſen 
one better diſpoſed to all thoſe things which every 
honeſt man in it wiſhed, and called for; and yet---- 
by the iniquity of the times, os the iniquities of par- 
ticular men, we are ſtill to expect our deliverance; 
though I hope that we ſhall not expect it long. 

Public corruptions and abuſes have grown upon 
us: fees in moſt, if not all, offices, are immenſely 
increaſed : places and employments, which ought not 
to be ſold at all, are fold for treble values : the ne- 
ceſſities of the public have made greater impoſitions 
unavoidable, and yet the public has run very much 
in debt; and as thoſe debts have been encreaſing and 
the people growing poor, ſalaries have been augment- 
ed, and penſions multiplied ; I mean in the laſt reign, 
for I hope that there have been no ſuch doings in this, 

Our common rogues now ſcorn little pilferings, 
and in the dark ; *tis all public robbery, and at noon; 
day; nor is it, as formerly, for ſmall ſums, but for 
the ranſom of kings, and the pay of armies : figures 
of hundreds and thouſands have loſt their uſe in arith- 
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metic : (“) plumbs alone are thought worth gather. 
ing; and they no longer ſignify hundreds of thou. 
ſands, but millions: one great man, who is ſaid in 
a former reign to have plundered a million and a 
half, has made his ſacceſſors think as much to be 
their due too: poſſeſſion of great ſums is thought to 
give a title to thoſe ſums; and- the wealth of nati- 
ons is meaſured out and divided amongſt private men, 
not (as by the Veſt- India pyrates) with ſhovels, but 
waggons. £ 

The dregs of the people, and the ſcum of the al- 
ley, can buy Htalian and German ſovereigns out of 
their territories ; and their levees have been lately 
crowded with ſwarms of dependent princes, like Ro- 
man conſuls, and Eaſtern monarchs; and J am told, 
that ſome of them have been ſeen aſcending to, and 
deſcending from their chariots, while they leaned up- 
on the necks of proſtrate grandees. Oh liberty ! 
ſtop thy flight. Oh virtue ! be ſomething more than 
a name and empty ſound : return, oh return! inſpire 
and aſſiſt our illuſtrious legiſlators in the great work 
which they have ſo generouſly undertaken ! aſſiſt, aſ- 
liſt, if it be but to ſave thoſe who have always de- 
voutly worſhipped thee, and have paid conſtant in- 
cenſe at thy altars. 

But what ſhall be done? Where is the remedy for 
all theſe evils? We hope for it, we expect it, we 
ſee it; and we call for it, from the healing hands 
of our moſt gracious king, and his dutiful parliament. 
There is a criſis in the health of governments, as 
well as of private perſons. When giſtempers are at 
the worſt, they muſt mend, or the patient die: and 
when the caſe is deſperate, bold and reſolute methods 
muſt be taken, or he will be ſuffered to die, for fear 
of his dying. What then is the remedy? . 


(*) A cant word, known to mean an hundred thouſand 
hounds. | 
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We muſt begin with letting out ſome of our adulte. 
rate and corrupt blood, one drop of which is enough 
to contaminate the ocean: we muſt firſt take full ven. 
geance of all thoſe whom we can diſcover to be guilty, 
and uſe them as citizens do ſhoplifters : that is, make 
thoſe who are caught pay for all that is ſtolen. Let 
us not, oh let us not ſuffer the ſins of all 1/-ael, to 
be at this time of day laid upon the head of the ſcape- 
oat! 

4 When we have taken this firſt and neceſſary ſtep 
to prevent an apoplexy, or malignant eruptions, let 
us preſcribe ſtrong emetics, proper ſudorifics, and ef. 
fectual purgatives, to bring up or throw off the noxi. 
ous juices and morbific matter that oppreſſes us, and 
ſo wholly to eradicate the cauſes of our diſtemper. 
But, above all, let us avoid the beginning with le- 
nitives and palliating medicines, which will only co- 
ver and foment our evils, make them break out more 
violently, at laſt perhaps turn into dangerous ſwellings 
and epidemical plague ſores ; and by ſuch means ſpread 
a general infection: let us not ſuffer any of our great 
or little rogues to eſcape public vengeance. 

When we have, by theſe vigorous methods, re- 
moved the peccant humours which are the ſprings and 
ſources of our diſtemper, let us uſe proper applica- 
tions, gentle remedies, and wholſome diet, to correct 
and rectify the maſs of remaining blood, to invigo- 
rate and renew our conſtitution, reſtore it to its firſt 
principles, and make it found and active again: let 
us ſee where it abounds, and where it wants; whe- 
ther the ſanguine, the phlegmatic, or the bilious 
predominates, and reduce them all to a proper ba- 
lance: let us look back and examine ſtrictly, by 
what negle&t, by what ſteps and gradations of in- 
temperance or folly, we are brought into the pre- 
ſent condition, and reſolve to avoid them for the 
future, 
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Let us try no more projects, no more knaviſh ex- 
periments; let us have no more quacking, no more 
to do with empirics. Let us act openly and above» 
board for the public intereſt, and not hang out falſe 
colours, to catch unwary preys. Let us plainly tell 
at firſt what we mean, and all that we mean: if it be 
honeſt aud advantageous, every good man will defend 
it, and aſſiſt in it; if otherwiſe, it ought not to be de- 
fended at all. | 

This is the way, and the only way, to preſerve and 
continue the ineftimable bleſſing of our preſent e- 
ſtabliſhment : let the people ſee the benefit of the 
change, and there is no fear that they will be againſt 
their own intereſt ; but ſtate-quacks may harrangue 
and ſwear till they are black in the face, before they 
will perſuade any one to believe that he is in perfect 
health, who feels himſelf fick at heart. Men in ſuch 
circumſtances are always reſtleſs, always tumbling 
about from fide to ſide, changing every poſture for pre- 
ſent eaſe ; and ſo often bring death upon themſelyes, 
by trying prepoſterous remedies to avoid it. 


'F 
7 am, &c. 
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Saturday, March 18. 1720. N. 21. 


A letter from John Ketch, E/q; aſſerting his right to 
the necks of the over. grun brokers, 


SIX, 

N a general call for juſtice from an injured nati- 

on, I beg leave to put in my voice, being myſelf 
an eminent ſufferer in the late ill fate of my country, 
which no otherwiſe gains than as I do, by the exalta- 
tion of rogues. Our intereſts, in this reſpect, are the 
ſame. And as it would be very hard that the blood- 
ſuckers of the people ſhould not make the people 
ſome amends, by reſtoring the blood that they have 
ſucked; ſo it would be as hard that I, who am the fi- 
niſher of juſtice, ſhould not have juſtice done me. 

From my beſt obſervation upon public affairs, laft 
ſummer, I promiſed myſelf that I ſhould certainly 
have full hands this laſt winter ; I therefore applied 
myſelf with ſingular diligence to gain the utmoſt per- 
fection and ſkill in the calling wherein God and the 
law hath placed me: for, I did not think it at all 
laudable, or agreeable to a good conſcience, to accept 
a poſt, without proper talents and experience to ex- 
ecute the ſame, however cuſtomary and common 
ſuch a practice might be: and therefore, without 
preſuming to follow the illuſtrious example of my 
hetters, in this matter, I thought it became me to 
become my poſt. In truth, Sir, if this maxim had 
prevailed, where it ſhould have prevailed; and if my 
brethren in place had as well underſtood, and as ho- 
neſtly executed, their ſeveral truſts, as I do mine, we 
ſhould have had a very different face of things, nor 
would I have had occaſion for journeymen. 


— F none - 
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Thus, Sir, I was firmly and honeſtly reſolved, that 
the execution of juſtice ſhould not ſtick with me, 
where-ever elſe it ſtuck. Moreover, at a time when 
every thing, but honeſty, bore a double price, I 
bought up a great quantity of ſilken halters, for the 
ſole uſe and benefit of any of our topping pick-poc- 
kets, who ſhould be found to have _ or genteel 
blood about them. N. B. This compliment was not 
intended for the directors, who muſt expect to wear 
the ſame valedictory cravat which is worn by ſmall 
felons, who come under my hands every ſeſſion: but 
have ſet apart a good round quantity of theſe de- 
licate ſilken turnovers for the benefit and decoration 
of divers worthy gentlemen, whom I have marked 
out for my cuſtomers in the ****** , whom it would 
not be good breeding in me, as yet, to name ; but L 
hope they will prove rare chaps. 

I did likewiſe beſpeak, at leaſt, a dozen curious 
axes, ſpick and ſpan new, with rare ſteel edges; the 
fitteſt that could be made, for dividing nobly betwixt 
the head and the ſhoulders of any dignified and illuſ- 
trious cuſtomer of mine, who has, either by birth 
or by place, a right to die at the eaſt end of the 
town. 

Now, Sir, it unluckily happens, that I cannot pay 
for any of the implements of national juſtice, and of 
my trade, till I have uſed them : and my creditors, 
though they own me to be an honeſt man, yet, want- 
ing faith in all public officers, begin to fear that I 
ſhall never pay for them at all. It is, in truth, a ſen- 
ible diſcouragement to them and me, that I have fo 
little to do this winter, when there appeared ſo much 
to be done in my way. Sure never poor deſerving, 
hangman had ſuch a ſhameful vacation! 

As having a poſt, I have conſequently the honour 
of being a true member of the church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſhed ; and therefore under theſe diſap- 
pointments I comfort myſelf with ſome patience, and: 
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more beer. I have, beſides that, this further conſo. 
lation, that if our Canary birds find wings to eſcape 
5 neither the blame nor the ſhame ſhall lie at my 

COT. | 

Lou ſee, Sir, I have merit; and yet you ſce I la. 
bour under diſcouragements enough to ſcare any ſuc. 
ceſſor of mine from accepting this neglected and pen. 
nyleſs poſt, till he has a ſufficient ſum of money in 
hind paid, and a good penſion for life, as is uſual 
u on Teſs occaſions, together with ample proviſion for 
his children after him. 

But, in ſpite of all theſe diſcouragements, I am 
determined to live in hopes of ſome topping cuſtom- 
ers before the ſeſſion is ended: the public and I muſt 
certainly get at laſt: God knows we have been emi- 
_ ſufferers; we have been defrauded on every 
{ide. | 
Being bred a butcher, I can comfort my ſaid cul. 
toners with an aſſurance, that I have a delicate and 
r-ady hand at cutting and tying ; ſo let them take 
heart, the. pain is nothing, and will be ſoon over ; 
I am only ſorry *tis ſo long a coming: no man. can 
be pleaſed with being defrauded of his juſt dues, 

I have one conſolation, Sir, which never leaves me; 
namely, that though my poft has not been ſo profit- 
able a one as for ſome time paſt it ſhould have been, 
yet it has been a fate one. I doubt not but many of 
my brethren in place would be glad if they could fay 
as much. I am moreover of opinion, that my po? 
has for a year paſt been one of the moſt honeſt and 
creditable poſts in England; nor would I change cir- 
cumſtances or character with ſome that hold their 
heads very high, and may hold them higher till be- 
fore 1 have done with them. I am ſure it cannot be 
denied, that the hangman of London has for the a- 
bove ſpace of time been a reputable officer, in, com- 
pariſon.--------The truth is, that they have got more 
money than I, but 1 have more reputation than they; 
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and I hope ſoon to go ſnacks with ſome of them in 
their money. 

I know that knaves of ſtate require a great deal 
of form and ceremony before they are committed 
to my care; ſo that I am not much ſurpriſed, that 
have not yet laid my hands upon certain exalted: 
criminals. I hope, however, that, when they come, 
2 good number will come at once. But there is a 

cel of notorious and forry ſinners, called Brokers, 
fellows of ſo little conſequence, that few of them 
have reputation enough to ſtand candidates for my 
place, were the ſame vacant, (which God forbid !) 
and yet rogues ſo ſwoln with guilt, that poor Der- 
wentwater and Kenmure (my two laſt cuſtomers) were 
babes and petty larceners to them. Now theſe are 
the hang-rogues. with whom I would be keeping, my 
hand in uſe. | 

Sir, I have been with eounſel about them, and my 
lawyer ſtands amazed that I have not had them al- 
ready: „“ But, (ſays he) Mr. Reich, I foreſaw that 
the brokers were only the pimps. of great rogues, 
* who were themſelves the pimps of greater: ſo 
that were theſe vexmin to go up to Tyburn, they 
* would draw many more after them, who would 
* likewiſe draw others. ----------- So, depend up- 
4 on it, the lion, if he can, will fave the jackall. 
And hence it proceeds, Mr. Xetch, that though it 
be hard, yet it is not ſtrange, that thoſe rogues, 
* whom all men wiſh in your hands, are not yet 
there. | 

He then told me how the brokers have violated 
that act of parliament, which allows them but two 
ſhillings and ſix· pence for tranſacting a hundred pounds 
ltock, by taking, or rather exacting twenty ſhillings, 
and ſometimes five pounds. I hope, when I come 
to ſtrip them, or to commute for ſtripping them, that 


* be allowed to mete out to them the ſame mea - 
ure. 8 - | 
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He told me likewiſe, that during the reign of ro- 
guery, they ſold for no body but the directors, and 
their betters; whereas they were obliged in duty to 
have ſold for all men alike, who employed them. 
Their office is an office of truſt, as well as that of 
the directors. They act, or ought to act, under the 
reſtrictions of an act of parliament, under the ſacred 
obligation of an oath, and under the ties and penal- 
ties of a bond; by all which they are obliged to dif. 
charge their duty impartially betwixt man and man, 
and for one man as ſoon as another. Now it is well 
known, that they broke their truſt to the public; 
that they ceaſed to be common and indifferent officers 
in the alley; and yet retaining the name and pre. 
tence of their office, (by which they alſo retained the 
power of deceiving) they became only ſpies and liars 
for the directors and their managers, and ſellers for 
them only. They were therefore criminals of the 
firſt claſs, and principal agents in the public miſchief; 
for, had they not acted thus for one ſide alone, the 
directors could not have ſold out much at high prices, 
nor would others have bought in at thoſe prices: ſo 
that they are to be conſidered not only as the inſtru- 
ments of greater traytors, tho? in that character they are 
liable to be hanged; but as wilful and deliberate con- 
federates with thoſe traytors; and, conſequently, me- 
rit every puniſhment which thoſe higher traytors merit. 

My counſel ſaid too, that there were ſome crimes 
of ſo high and malignant a nature, that, in the per- 
petration of them, all acceſſaries were conſidered as 
principals; that thoſe who held a man till he was 
murdered, were murderers; that thoſe who volunta- 
rily held a candle to others, who robbed a houſe, 
were themſelves robbers ; and that in committing of 
treaſon, all are traytors who have had a hand in that 
treaſon. 

He ſaid, that the brokers were free agents, inde- 
pendent of all companies, and no more attached, in 
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point of duty, to the South-ſea, than to any other; 
that being /uz juris (as he called it) they could not 
excuſe their wicked dealings by the pretended come 
mands and authority of any ſuperiors, as ſome of the 
Swth-ſea officers might plead, for that the directors 
were not their ſuperiors ; that their rogueries there- 
fore were voluntary and deliberate rogueries ; and 
that having wilfully ſinned with the directors, they 
ought in juſtice to ſuffer with the directors, and hang 
with them. | ; 

He told me, that having ſhare of the gain of villai- 
ny with the directors, they ought to have their ſhare 
of the halter too. They tranſacted great ſums for 
themſelves ; though the law, which eſtabliſhed them, 
enacts, That they ſhall neither buy nor fell for them- 
ſelves ; which is highly reaſonable; for how can any 
man tranſa& honeſtly for another, whilſt he is ſelling 
to him his own ſtock? | | 

He ſaid, that they deceived every man into his 
own ruin ; and ruined the nation, to enrich the direc- 
tors and themſelves: they ſold their own ſtock, and 
that of the directors, under falſe and fictitious names, 
contrary to the obligation of their bond to the city, 
which obliges them to declare the name of the ſeller 
to the buyer, as well as the name of the buyer to the 
ſeller; for they knew that no man would have been 
willing to buy, had he known that the brokers and 
directors were in haſte to ſell. Thus they uſed falſe 
dice, and blinded mens eyes, to pick their pockets, 
* And ſurely, Mr. Xetch, ſays the counſellcr, if he 
* who picks a man's pocket is to be hanged, the 
* rogues that pick the pockets of the whole country, 
* ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

But what was moſt remarkable of all in what the 
counſellor told me, and what indeed gives me moſt 
heart, is, that unleſs the brokers are hanged, it will 
de ſcarce poſlible that any body elſe ſhould be hang- 
ed. If this be true, their doom is certain, and 1 ſhall 
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be able to ſupport my ſquireſhip before Eaſter: for, 
ſurely, we ſhall never ſave mighty knaves, for the 
fake of ſaving little ones; and if fo be it is deter. 


of hanging and beheading, certainly we muſt do eye. 
ry thing neceſſary thereunto. | 

« Now, ſays my counſel, if the brokers do not dif. 

e cover the ſecrets which they beſt know, but which 
© they will never diſcover, if they can fave their 
„ necks and purſes without doing it; then, I doubt 
« me, juſtice will be impotent for want of evidence. 
te But if they find that they can ſave nothing by their 
« ſilence, they will tell all to ſave ſomething. They 
« are hardened rogues ; and, by falſe oaths, and un 
« der-hand dealing, will ſkreen all that are as bad as 
« themſelves ; but gripe them well, and ten to one 
% but you ſqueeze the truth out of them. 
« For all which reaſons, Mr. Ketch, continued he, 
J hope ſoon to give you joy of the brokers, as well 
cc ag of better cuſtomers.” -------- And ſo he diſmiſſed 
me, without taking a fee ; for he told me, that he 
conſidered me as an eminent ſufferer, by having as 
yet got nothing, where he wiſhed that I had, before 
this time, got a great deal, 

This, Sir, is the ſubſtance of what paſſed between 
us; for which I am fo much obliged to him, that if 
ever he falls in my way, Fll uſe him with the like 
generoſity ; and I will owe you, Mr. Journaliſt, the 
fame favour, if you will be fo kind to publiſh this. 
If you knew me, Sir, you wonld own that I have 
valuable talents, and am worth your acquaintance. I 
am particularly poſſeſſed of a praiſe-worthy induſtry, 
and an ardent deſire of buſineſs.------- In truth, I care 
not to be idle; and yet it cruelly happens, that | 
have but one buſy day in fix weeks, and even then! 
could do twice as much. Beſides, having a tender 
heart, it really affects me with pity, to be obliged 
to ſtrangle ſo many innocents every ſeſſions ; poor 


mined to gratify the nation with a competent ſtore | 
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harmleſs offenders, that only commit murders, and 
break open houſes, and rob men of guineas and half. 
crowns, while wholeſale plunderers, and mighty rogues 
W cf prey, the avowed enemies and hangmen of honeſ- 
ty, trade and truth, the known promoters of villainy, 
ud the mercileſs authors of miſery, want, and gene- 
if. Wal ruin, go on to ride in coaches and fix, and to de- 
ich My a people whom they have made poor and deſpe- 
cir nate; potent parricides, who have plundered more 
abt MW from this kingdom in ſix months, than all the private 
ce. thieves and highwaymen ever did, or could do, fince 
jeir WM the creation. 
ey Sir, I repeat it, that the hanging of ſuch poor fe- 
um bons only, as things now ſtand, is, comparatively, 
2s hedding innocent blood: and fo, for the eaſe of my 
one I nind, I beg that I may have thoſe ſent me, whom I 
may truſs up with a ſafe conſcience. My teeth parti- 
he, Nularly water, and my bowels yearn at the name of the 
yell Mbrokers ; for God's ſake, let me have the brokers. 
ſed M Upon the whole, Sir, I have reaſon to hope, from 
he te preſent ſpirit raiſed in the nation, (and they ſay, it 
as b in a great meaſure owing to you, that there is ſuch a 
ore Whirit raiſed :) I ſay, I hope ſoon to have the fingering of 
the throats of theſe traytors, who have fingered all the 
een I noney in nation. Their own guilt, and the inceſ- 
t if eat cry of the people, will weigh them down, in 
ike White of all arts and ſcreens. 
the MW N. B. I have a nice hand at touching a neck of 
quality ; and when any cuſtomers come, I ſhall be 
ave ready to give you joy of it, as well as to receive the 
1 Wike from you. Who am, 


iry, 

rare SIX, 

u 1 

en! | Your loving friend, 

ider f 

ged JOHN KETCH. 
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Saturday, March 1 5. 1721. No 22, 


The judgment of the people generally ſound, where my 
miſled. With the importance and probability 
bringing over Mr, Knight. 


A. | it 
F RO M the preſent ſpirit of this nation, it is fill] 1 
further evident to me, what I have always thought, 
that the people would conſtantly be in the intereſts a 
of truth and liberty, were it not for external delu - 
ſion and external force. Take away terror, and men v 
never would have been ſlaves: take away impoſture, ¶ it 

and men will never be dupes nor bigots. The people, 
When they are in the wrong, are generally in the} a: 
wrong through miſtake; and when they come toffff o 
know it, are apt frankly to correct their own faultsY as 
Of which candour in them Machiavel has given eve ti: 
ral inſtances, and many more might be given. w 
But it is not ſo with great men, and the leaders] iy 
of parties; who are, for the moſt part, in the wrong 
through ambition, and continue in the wrong thro pe 
malice. Their intention is wicked, and their ene 
criminal ; and they commonly aggravate great crimes 
by greater. As great dunces as the governors ol 


often great enough) they are never traytors out of 
mere ſtupidity. 

Machiavel ſays, That no» wiſe man needs decline 
the judgment of the people in the diſtribution of office! 
and honours, and ſuch particular affairs, (in which ! 
ſuppoſe he includes puniſhment) for in thoſe thing 
they are almoſt infallible. te 
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could give many inſtances where the people of 
England have judged and do judge right; as they ge- 
nerally would, were they not miſled. They are, 
particularly, unanimous in their opinion, that we ought 
by no means to part with Gibraltar ; and this their 
opinion is grounded upon the ſame reaſons that ſway 
the wiſeſt men in this matter. 

They likewiſe know, that an Englz/h war with Muſ- 
cy would be downright madneſs ; for that, whate- 
rer advantage the ſame might be to other countries, 
it would grievouſly hurt the trade and navy of England, 

Rl without hurting the czar. 
gti They know too, that a ſquabble between Spain 
rel and the emperor about 7taly, could not much effect 
lu ¶ England; and that therefore, were we to go to war 
men with either, upon that account, as things now ſtand, 
ure, it could not be for the ſake of England. 
ple, They know, that our men of war might be always 
| the] as honeſtly employed in defending our trade, by which 
e to our country ſubſiſts, from the depredations of pyrates, 
zults as in conquering kingdoms for thoſe to whom the na- 
ſeve i tion is nothing obliged, or in defending provinces 
with which the nation has nothing to do, and from 
aderWl which it reaps no advantages. 
Tron They know, that it is of great concernment to any 
thro people, that the heir apparent to their crown be bred 
rend amongſt them; not only that he may be reconciled, 
rime by habit, to their cuſtoms and laws, and grow in 
Is OW love with their liberties ; but that, at his acceſſion to 
y ac the throne, he may not be engroſſed and beſet by fo- 
ut 0 reigners, who will be always in the intereſt of an- 
other country; and, conſequently, will be attempting 
lecling to miſlead him into meaſures miſchievous to his king- 
office dom, and advantageous to themſelves, or their own 
hich I nation. 
thing The people know, that thoſe are the beſt mini- 
ters, who do the moſt good to their country, or ra- 


ther the leaſt miſchicf: they can feel miſery and hap- 
Vor. I, M 
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pineſs, as well as thoſe that govern them; and will 
always, in ſpite of all arts, love thoſe that do them 
a ſenſible good, and abhor, as they ought, thoſe that 
toad them with evils. Hence proceeds the populari- 
ty, and the great and unenvied characters, of our pre- 
ſent governors ; who, beſides the memorable and pro- 
ſperous projects which they have brought to maturi. 
ty, for the good of Great Britain and Ireland, would 
likewiſe have obliged us with another preſent, (*), 
but very few years ſince, which would have com- 
pleated all the reſt, if we had had the courteſy to have 
accepted it. 

It is certain, that the people, when left to them- 
ſelves, do generally, if not always, judge well ; we 
have juſt now a glaring inſtance of it in the loud and 
unanimous call of all men, that Mr. Ruit may be 
brought over; I ſay, the call of all men, except the 
direQors and their accomplices. Nay, the people judge 
well, as to the cauſe of his going away ; they more 
than gueſs for whoſe ſake, and by whoſe perſuaſion, 
he went; and they are of opinion, that, were he 
here, the trials 'of guilt in the houſe of commons 
would be much ſhorter, and the Tower of London (till 
more nobly inhabited. I am indeed ſurpriſed that 
he is not already in London, conſidering of what con- 
ſequence it is to have him here, both to public and 
to private men. 

Whether the directors and their maſters ſhall be 
puniſhed or no, is to me one and the ſame queſtion, 
as to aſk, whether you will preſerve your conſtituti- 
on or no; or, whether you will have any conſtituti- 
on at all? Ir is a contention of honeſty and inno- 
cence with villainy and falihood ; it is a diſpute whe- 
ther or no you (hall be a people; it is a ſtruggle, 
and, if it be baulked, will, in all probability, be the 
laſt ſtruggle for old Engliſh liberty. All this is well 
underſtood by the people of England. 


(*) The peerage bill. 
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Now, though the inferior knaves are in a fair way 
of being hanged, yet our top traitors, having tranſ- 
acted all their villainies in the Sozth-ſea with Mr. 
Knight alone, or with Mr. Knight chiefly, will think 


- themſelves always ſafe, ſo long as they can keep him 


abroad ; and while he continues abroad, the nation's 
yengeance.can never be half compleat. 5 

As to my own particular, I am fo ſanguine in this 
affair, that the very reaſons commonly given why he 
will not be brought over, are to me very good rea- 
ſons why he will be brought over: I cannot but won- 
der to hear any doubts about it. I am ſure, that 
thoſe who ſuggeſt ſuch doubts, mult ſuggeſt with the 
ſame breath very terrible crimes againſt ſome very 
conſiderable men. 

The buſineſs of bringing over Mr. Knigt is be- 
come the buſineſs of the miniſtry, and incumbent on 
them only. It is become their duty to their maſter 
King GEGRGE, as they would preſerve entirely 
to him the affections of a willing and contented peo- 
ple, by ſhewing them, that, in conſideration of their 
mighty wrongs (which the ſaid miniſtry did all in 
their power to prevent) they. ſhall. have all fair play 
for juſtice and. reſtitution. And it is in this reſpett 
too become the duty of the miniſtry to the people, 
whoſe humours it is their buſineſs to watch, whoſe 
intereſt it is their buſincſs to ſtudy, as much as the 
intereſt of the king himſelf ; and it muſt be own- 
ed, to the praiſe of the preſent ſet, that they have 
conſtantly conſulted and purſued the one as much as 
the other, with equal {kill and honeſty ; and fo far 
king and people are equally obliged to them. 

As to the perſonal intereſts of the miniſters them- 
ſelves, I ſay nothing, the ſame being, ſuppoſed always 
firmly linked with the other two; as doubtleſs it is 
at preſent, Let me only add here, that the bring- 
ing over Mr. Ang Ft is a duty which they owe to them- 
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ſelves, their own characters being intimately concern. 
ed in it ; otherwiſe----- | 

People indeed begin to ſay, that the ſuppreſſing of 
evidence ought to be taken for evidence, as in the 
caſe of Mr. Aiſlabie, who burned the book which 
contained the evidence. There is a noble perſon too, 
ſaid to be mentioned in the report of the committee, 
not to his advantage; but, I thank God, now fully 
vindicated by patriots as incorrupt as himſelf, upon 
the fulleſt proof of his innocence; and if his acquit- 
tal did not meet the univerſal concurrence of all pre- 
' ſent it could be owing only to Mr. Knight's not be- 
ing at hand to ſpeak what he knew: had he made 
his appearance, there had never been a diviſion upon 
the queſtion, but all would have been then as una- 
nimous in their ſentiments about that great man's 
integrity and clean hands, as all the reſt of the king- 
dom at preſent are. However, reputation is fo nice 
a thing, that it cannot be made too clear ; and there- 
fore we are ſure of the hearty aſſiſtance of this illu- 
ſtrious patriot to bring over Mr. Knight, if poſſible, to 
make his vindication yet more compleat. 

It is alſo the intereſt of another great perſon, e- 
qual to the firſt in power and innocence, and who, 
without doubt, has taken common meaſures with 
him for the public good, and will equally ſhare in 
the grateful applauſe of good men, and the reproach 
of bad; for no degrees of virtue will put any one 
beyond the reach of envy and calumny, and there- 
fore we cannot be ſure that his ſtrenuous and bare- 
faced protection of innocent and oppreſſed virtue will 
not be miſinterpreted by popular clamour, which ot- 
ten miſapplies eſtabliſhed and well known truths, as, 
that no one who has not part of the gain, will adopt 
part of the infamy ; that it is the property of inno- 
cence to abhor guilt in others, as well as not to 
practiſe the ſame itſelf, and to puniſh as well as to hate 
it ; that no man who is not a thief, will be an acvo- 
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cate for a thief; that rogues are beſt protected by 
their fellows ; and that the ſtrongeſt motive which a- 
ny man can have for ſaving another from the gallows, 
is the fear of the ſame puniſhment for the ſame 
crimes : and though theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch 
unwarrantable imputations, ought not, and have not 
made the leaſt impreſſion upon one conſcious of his 
own virtue: yet it is every man's duty, as well as in- 
tereſt, to remove the moſt diſtant cauſes of ſuſpicion: 
from himſelf, when he can do it conſiſtent with his 
public duty; and therefore we are equally ſure of 
this great man's endeavours too for bringing over 
Mr. Ameglt. 

Even ſome of our legiſlatures themſelves have not 
been free from calumny, who are all concerned to 
have their characters vindicated ; and therefore we 
may be Vill, in the higheſt manner, reſent any 
prevarication, or trifling chicane, if ſuch a procedure 
could be poſlibly ſuppoled in an affair of this nice im+ 
portance to all England, as well as to many of them- 
elves. 

Nay, the whole parliament of England, who have 
generouſly undertaken the ſcrutiny of the late black 
knaveries, and the puniſhment of the knaves, are 
nearly concerned to ſee Mr. Xnig/t. brought over. 
They find, in their enquiries, bis teſtimony often re- 
terred to, and that the evidence is not compleat with- 
out him. They know already a good deal of what. 
he could ſay; and I doubt not but he could ſay more 
than they know. They have once addreſſed his ma- 
jeſty already, about bringing him over; and I ſuppoſe 
will again, if he do not come ſpeedily. The bulineſs. 
of the whole nation does, as it were, ſtand ſtill for 
it; ſeeing it is become the buſineſs and expectation 
of the whole nation, 

As to remoras from abroad, I cannot ſee room 
for any. - Quite otheru iſe; I always thougl t 
it very fortunate for England, that Mr. Knight tell 
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into the emperor's hands; a prince, for whom we 
have done ſuch mighty, ſuch heroic favours; for 
whom we conſumed our fleet in the Mediterranean, 
for whom we guarantee'd Italy, for whom we pre- 
ſerved and conquered kingdoms; a prince, in fine, 
for whoſe ſervice we have waſted years, fleets, and trea- 
ſures: and can it be alledged or ſuppoſed, with the 
appearance of common ſenſe, that this great prince, 
the ſtrict friend, old confederate, and faſt ally of Eng- 
land; a prince who has been, as it were, the ward 
of England, and brought up in its arms ; ſupported 
by its intereſt and counſels, protected and aggran- 
dized by its fleets and armies, will, againſt all the 
principles of good policy, againſt all the ties of gra- 
titude and honour, fly in the face of his friends and 
benefactors, by refuſing to deliver up to this nation 
and this king, a little crimina}, ſmall in his character, 
but great in his crimes, and of the utmoſt conſequence 
to England in the purſuit of this great enquiry, which 
merits the conſideration, and commands the atten- 
tion of every Engliſhman. 

We could draw up a long, a very long liſt of good 
deeds done, and expenſive favours ſhewn, to the empe- 
ror ; without being afraid of being put out of counte- 
nance by any Cerman catalogue of returns made us from 
Vienna. Perhaps there may have been ſome cour— 
teſies procured from thence by England; but ve 
would aſk, whether they were intended or procured 
for England? It ſeems to me, that this is the firſt time 
of aſking for ourſelves; and ſhall we, this firſt time, 
be denied? Will ſuch an humble mite be refuſed 
for millions frankly beſtowed, and beſtowed beyond 
all conjecture and expectation? It cannot be; nor, 
if it could, ought it to be borne. We know how 
to ſhew, that we have ſenſe as well as power, and 
reſentment as well as liberality. 

The emperor therefore cannot be ſuſpected in this 
matter; 1 dare ſay that he will comply with our de- 
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mands, as ſoon as they are made, whatever they be. 
He will not put ſuch contempt upon us, who have 
purchaſed more reſpect at his hands. Befides, it is 
confidently aſſerted, that Mr. Knight longs to be at 
home; which I am apt to believe: he knows, that 
the kind counſel given him, to go away, was not gi- 
ven him for his own ſake; and has reaſon to fear, 
that thoſe who ſent him away, will keep him away. 
There is Laudanum in Flanders, as well as in England, 
and that or a poignard may thwart his beſt inclinati- 
ons to return. If that ſhould happen, we are at li- 
berty to think the worſt; -and, I doubt, we cannot 
think too bad. Unhappy man! he was not a knave 
for himſelf alone; and I am apt to believe, were he 
here, that he would honeſtly betray .thoſe men to the 
public, for whom he wickedly betiayed the pub- 
lic, : 

Thus then, in all likelihood, neither the emperor 
nor Mr. Knight are to be blamed, if Mr. Anight does 
not return. But, whether he be willing or no, the 
emperor has no right, no pretence to keep him. 
Who will then be to blame, if the univerſal cry of 
juſtice, and of the nation, ſhould not have its effect? 
The queſtion is eaſy, were the anſwer prudent to give, 
In truth, there needs no anſwer; all mankind will 
know how to ſolve this difficulty. 

An honourable meſſenger has been gone near fix 
weeks, and yet the commons have occaſion to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty to know what anſwer he has ſent. 
Wonderful, in a caſe that is of ſo much importance, 
and which requires ſo much expedition, and ſo little 
ceremony ! I have ſometimes thought a courrier muſt 
needs have been diſpatched to England about it long 
lince, but that he was way-laid, and murdered b 
our conſpirators and their agents upon the road. This 
may ſeem a ſtrange fancy; but, without being very 
aged, I have lived long enough to think nothing 
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ftrange.- ------ I have not been once amazed theſe ſu 
months ! 

In the mean time, the buſineſs of the committee, 
which is the buſineſs of Great Britan, is like to 
ſtand ſtill. Thoſe gentlemen have done their duty; 
and if their evidence be not compleat, (which hoye. 
ver they deny) the fault is not chargeable on them, 
but they are anſwerable who keep them from better, 
This is a reproach not like to be wiped off, but by 
bringing over Mr. Knight ; and then, perhaps, they 
that deſerve it may dread a far worſe thing. Here is 
the riddle, and the ſolution of the riddle, ----- There 
are thoſe amongſt us, who, clothed as they are with 
infamy, and curſed and deteſted by their fellow-crez- 
tures univerſally, do yet dread a greater evil. So pre- 
cious and prevailing is the love of life ! Continue me 
mine, ſweet heaven, upon better terms, or not at 
all ! 

1 thall conclude, by repeating an obſervation which 
I have already made in this letter; namely, that the 
ſuppreſſing the beſt evidence, contains in it the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence; and thoſe men will ſtand condemned, 
who, in trials of innocence and guilt, ſtop the mouths 
of their judges, and deprive the accuſers of their 
witneſſss. 


T and G - 


Jam &c. 
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Saturday, April 1. 1721. Ne- 23. 


memorable letter from Brutus to Cicero, with an 
explanatory introduction. 


SIX, 
] Am going to preſent you, and the town by your 
means, with the moſt valuable performance of 
all antiquity : it is not likely that it ever had, or ever 
will have, its fellow. The author of it was, perhaps, 
the moſt amiable character, the moſt accompliſhed 
man, that ever the world ſaw. 


Excellent Brutus ! of all human race 
The beſt ! Cowley. 


He was the author of that glorious letter, which I 
now ſend you in Engliſh. It was written by the great- 
eſt man upon the nobleſt Subject; BRUTUS upon 
LIBERTY. It was ſent to Cicero, and the Occa- 
fion this, as I find it very well explained by Monſieur 
Kreau, and prefixed to his French Tranſlation of Hru- 
tus's Letters. 

CAavius Cæſur, afterwards called Juguſtus, having 
defeated Mark Anthony before Modena, and by that 
means raiſed the ſiege of that place, began now ro 
conceive higher deſigns than he had yet ſhewn: he 
had hitherto declared for the commonwealth, and 
ſeemed to act for it; the ſenate having truſted him 
with an army, by the perſuaſion and intereſt of Cicero. 
But after this victory over Anthony, he began to ſet 
up for himſelf, and to meditate the revenge of his un- 
cle, and father by adoption, Julius Cæſar; and, final- 
ly, to pave himſelf a way for abſolute monarchy. 
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He knew well, that Brutus and Caſſius would never, 
while they lived, ſuffer him to poſſeſs what they would 
not ſuffer the firſt Cæſar to enjoy; and therefore, to 
ſucceed his uncle, he muſt deſtroy them. 

But Cicero, who equally loved and admired Brutus, 
and pretended to great power over the mind of the 
young Cæſar, undertook to write to him in favour of 


the patrons of liberty, who flew his uncle, to ſeek their 


pardon ; eſpecially a pardon for Brutus, that he might 
return to Rome, and be there in ſafety. This letter 
of Cicero's contained in it alſo thanks to O&avius for 
his ſervices to the republic, and was entirely unknown 
to Brutus; but being informed of it by Atticus, he took 
extreme offence at this ſtep of Cicero's, which ſeemed 
to him a confeſſion of ſovereignty, in Ocravius, by not 
only owning him maſter of the lives of the Romans 
in general, but of his too, who was the deliverer of 
the Romans, and ſcorned to owe life to Octavius. 

Brutus had another ſpirit, and other Views : he re- 
. membered the bold and free Words of the great Ca- 
to, his uncle, to thoſe of his friends who offered to 
procure for him the mercy of Cz/ar, by throwing 
themſelves, on his behalf, at Cæſar's feet.----No, ſays 
Cato, I ſcorn to be beholden to tyranny. I am as free 
as Czſar ; and ſhall I owe my life to bim, who has m 
right even to my ſubmiſſion ! 

Brutus found reaſon to reſent, that Cicero ſhould, 
without his knowledge, thus treat him as a crimina!, 
and Cæſar as a ſovereign, by begging of Ce/ar meicy 
for Brutus. That reſentment gave occaſion to this 
letter; in which he treats CAavirs as a raw lad, and 
Cicero as a weak and fearful man. The reaſoning 
through the whole ſhews Brutus to have been animat- 
ed by a molt ſublime and glorious ſpirit of virtue and 
liberty ; and is fo ſtupendouſly ſtrong, that his elo. 
quence muſt have been great as his ſoul; and yet that 


great ſoul was not ſo dear to him as his liberty. 
Jam, &c. 
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BRUTUS to CICERO. 


« Have ſeen, by the favour of Atticus, that part 
« I which concerns me in your letter to Oeravius. 
« The affection which you there expreſs for my per- 


ſon, and the pains which you take for my ſafety, are 


great; but they give me no new joy; your kind 
& offices are become as habitual for me to receive, as 
for you to beſtow; and, by your daily diſcourſe 
and actions on my behalf, I have daily inſtances of 
your generous regard for myſelf and my reputation. 

% However, all this hinders not but that the above- 
mentioned article of your letters to Ocravius pierc- 
« ed me with as ſenſible a grief as my ſoul is capable 
« of feeling. In thanking him for his ſervices to the 
republic, you have choſen a ſtyle which ſhews ſuch 
« lowneſs and ſubmiſſion, as do but too clearly de- 
* clare, that you have {till a maſter ; and that the old 
* tyranny, which we thought deſtroyed, is revived in 
* a new tyrant. What ſhall I ſay to you upon this 
* fad head? I am covered with confuſion for your 
« ſhameful condition, but you have brought it upon 
« yourſelf ; and I cannot help ſhewing you to your- 
« ſelf in this wretched circumſtance. 

* You have petitioned Cctavius to have mercy upon 
me, and to ſave my life. In this you intend my good, 
but ſought my miſery, and a lot worſe than death, 
* by ſaving me from it; fince there is no kind of 
death but is more eligible to me than a life ſo ſaved, 
« Be ſo good to recollect a little the terms of your 
letter! and having weighed them as you ought, can 
« you deny that they are conceived in the low {tile cf 
an humble petition from a ſlave to his haughty lord, 
from a ſubject to a king? You tell CAavius, that 
you have a requeſt to make him, and hope that he 
© will pleaſe to grant it; namely, to fave thoſe citizens 
* who are eſteemed by men of condition, and beloved 
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* by the people of Rome. This is your honourable 
requeſt ; but what if he ſhould not grant it, but re. 
& fale to fave us? Can we be ſaved by no other expe. 
te dient? Certainly, deſtruction itſelf is preferable to 
life by his favour ! 

J am not, however, ſo deſponding, as to imagine 
ce that heaven is ſo offended with the Roman people, 
cc or ſo bent upon their ruin, that you ſhould thus 
* chuſe, in your prayers, to apply rather to Caving, 
ee than to the immortal gods, for the preſervation, [ 
do not ſay of the deliverers of the whole earth, but 
but even for the preſervation of the meaneſt Roman 
ec citizen. This is a high tone to talk in, but I hare 
e pleaſure in it: it becomes me to ſhew, that I ſcom 
«& to pray to thoſe whom I ſcorn to fear. 

ce Has then OFavius power to ſave us, or deſtroy 
e us? And while you thus own him to be a tyrant, 
« can you yet own yourſelf his friend? And while 
* you are mine, can you deſire to ſee me in Rome, 
& and at the mercy of an uſurper? And yet, that this 
& would be my caſe you avow, by imploring from 
* a giddy boy, my permiſſion to return. You have 
been rendering him a world of thanks, and making 
* him many compliments; pray, how come they to 
de due to him, if he yet want to be petitioned fer 
* our lives, and if our liberty depend upon his ſuffer 
& ance? are we bound to think it a condeſcenſion ii 
te Oftavius, that he chooſes that theſe our;petitionM* 
«© ſhould rather be made to him than to Aren 
And are not ſuch low ſupplications the proper ad 
& dreſſes to a tyrant? And yet ſhall we, who bold 
* deſtroyed one, be ever brought balely to ſupplicate 
& another? And can we, who are the deliverers of th 
ce commonwealth, deſcend to aſk what no man ought 
to have it in his power to give. 

« Conſider the mournful effects of that dread an 
% deſpondency of yours in our public ſtruggles ; u 
* which, however, you have too many to keep youll 
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« countenance... The commonwealth has been loſt, 
« becauſe it was given for loſt. Hence Cæſar was 
« firſt inſpired with the luſt of dominion ; hence Mark 
« Anthony, not terrified by the doom of the tyrant, 
pants and hurries on to ſucceed him in his tyranny ; 
and hence this Octavius, this green uſurper, is ſtart- 
« edinto ſuch a pitch of power, that the.chiefs of the 
« commonwealth, and the ſaviours of their country. 
« mult depend for their breath upon his pleaſure.---.- 
les, we maſt owe our lives to the mercy of a mi- 
nor, ſoftned by the prayers of aged ſenators. 

% Alas, we are no longer Romans! if we were, the 
 yirtuous ſpirit of liberty would have been an eaſy over- 
match for the traiterous attempts of the worſt of 
* all men graſping after tyranny ; nor would even 
« Mark Anthony, the raſh and enterpriſing Mark An- 
* thony, have been ſo fond of Cæſar's power, as 
*« frightened by Cz/ar”s fate. 

„Remember the important character which you 
* ſuſtain, the great poſt which you have filled: you 
* are a ſenator of Rome, you have been' conſul of 
* Rome you have defeated conſpiracies, you have de- 
ſtroyed conſpirators. Is not Rome ſtill as dear to 
you as ſhe was? Or, is your courage and vigilance 
« leis? And is not the occaſion greater? Or, could 
you ſuppreſs great traytors, and yet tolerate greater? 
KRecollect what you ought to do, by what you have 
done. Whence proceeded your enmity to Auth o- 
ny? Was it not, that he had an enmity to Liber- 
* ty, had ſiezed violently on the public, aſſumed the 
* diſpoſal of life and death into his own hands, and 
* ſet up for the ſole ſovereign of all men? Were not 
* theſe the reaſons of your enmity, and of your ad- 
* vice, to combat violence by violence; to kill him, 
* rather than ſubmit to him? All this was well. 
But why muſt refiſtance be dropped, when there is 


a freſh call for reſiſtance ? Has your courage failed 


you? Or, was it not permitted to Anthony to enſlave 
Vor. I. : N 
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us, but another may ? As if the nature of ſervitude 
were changed, by changing names and perſons, 
No, ----- we do not diſpute about the qualifications 
of a maſter; we will have no maſter. 

It is certain, that we might, under Anthony, have 
had large ſhares with him in the adminiſtration of 
deſpotic power; we might have divided its dignities, 
ſhone in its trappings. He would have received 
us graciouſly, and met us half-way. He knew that 
either our concurrence or acquieſcence would have 
confirmed him monarch of Rome; and at what price 
would he not have purchaſed either ? But all his 
arts, all his temptations, all his offers, were reject. 
ed; liberty was our purpoſe, virtue our rule: our 
views were honeſt and univerſal ; our country, and 
the cauſe of mankind: ö 

“% With Octauius himſelf there is ſtill a way open 
for an accommodation; if we chooſe it. As eager 
as the name of Cæſar has made that raw ſtickler for 
empire to deſtroy thoſe, who deſtroyed Cz/ar; yet, 
doubtleſs, he would give us good articles, to gain 
our conſent to that power to which he aſpires, and to 
which, I fear, he will arrive: alas! what is there to 
hinder him? while we only attend to the love of 
life, and the impulſes of ambition; while we can 
purchaſe poſts and dignities with the price of liber- 
ty, and think danger more dreadful than ſlavery, 
what remains to ſave us? 

«© What was the end of our killing the tyrant, but 
to be free from tyranny ? A ridiculous mo- 
tive, and an empty exploit, if our flavery ſurvive 
him !--------- Oh, who is it that makes liberty his 
care? Liberty, which ought to be the care of all 
men, as tis the benefit and bleſſing of all! For my- 


«- ſelf, rather than give it up, I will ſtand ſingle in its 


4 


defence. I cannot loſe, but with my life, my reſo- 


4 lution to maintain in freedom my country, which 
4 I have ſet free: I have deſtroyed a veteran tyrant; 
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« and ſhall I ſuffer, in a raw youth, his heir, a power 
to controul-the ſenate, ſuperſede the laws, and put 
« chains on Rome? A power, which no perſonal fa- 
« yours, nor even the ties of blood, could ever ſanc- 
« tify to me; a power, which I could not bear in Cæ- 
« ſar; nor, if my father had uſurped it, could I have 
© borne in him. þ : 

« Your petition to Octavius is a confeſſion, that we 
* cannot enjoy the liberty of Rome without his leave; 
and can you dream that other eitizens-are free, 
* where we could not live free? Beſides, having made 
« your requeſt, how is it to be fulfilled ? You beg him 
to give us our lives; and what if he do? Are we 
therefore ſafe, becauſe we live? Is their any ſafety 
“ without liberty? or rather, can we poorly live, hav- 
ing loſt it, and with it our honour and glory? Is 
there any ſecurity in living at Rome, when Rome is 
no longer free? That city, great as it is, having no 
* ſecurity of her own, can give me none. -No, 
« I will owe mine to my reſolution and my ſword; I 
«© cannot enjoy life at the mercy of another. Cæſar's 
death alone aſcertained my liberty to me, which be- 
« fore was precarious: I {mote him, to be ſafe. This 
is a Roman ſpirit; and whitherſoever I carry it, 
every place will be Rome to me; who am Roman 
enough to prefer every evil to chains and infamy, 
« which to a Roman are the higheſt of all evils. 1 
* thought that we had been releaſed from theſe 
mighty evils, by the death of him who brought 
them upon us ; but it ſeems that. we are not ; elſe 
why a ſervile petition to a youth, big with the name 
and the ambition of Cæſar, for mercy to thoſe pa- 
triots, who generouſly revenged their country upon 
that tyrant, and cleared the world of his tyranny ? 
It was not thus in the commonwealths of Greece, 
* where the children of tyrants ſuffered, equally with 
* their fathers, the puniſhment of tyranny. 
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“ Can I then have any appetite to ſee Rome? Or, 


can Rome be ſaid to be Rome? We have lain our 


tyrant, we have reſtored her ancient liberty: but 
they are favours thrown away ; ſhe is made free in 
ſpite of herſelf; and though ſhe has ſeen a great 
and terrible tyrant bereft of his grandeur and his 


life, by a few of her citizens ; yet, baſely deſpond. | 


ing of her own ſtrength, ſhe impotently dreads the 
name of a dead tyrant, revived in the perſon of a 
ſtripling. | 

* No more of your petitions to your young Ceſar 
on my behalf ; nor, if you are wiſe, on your own. 
You have not many years to live; do not be ſhew- 
ing that you over-rate the ſhort remains of an ho- 
nourable life, by making prepoſterous and diſhonour- 
able court to a boy. Take care that by this conduC! 
you do not eclipſe the luſtre of all your glorious ac- 
tions againſt Mark Anthony do not turn your glo- 
ry into reproach, by giving the malicious a handle 
to ſay, that ſelf- love was the ſole motive of your 
bitterncſs to him ; and that, had you not dreaded 
him, you would not have oppoſed him: and yet will 
they not ſay this, if they ſee, that, having declar- 
ed war againſt Anthony, you notwithſtanding leave 
life and liberty at the mercy of Octavius, and to- 
lerate in him all the power which the other claim- 
ed ? They will fay that you are not againſt hav- 
ing a maſter, only you would not have Anthony 
for a maſter. 

« I] well approve your praiſes given to Ocravius 
for his behaviour thus far ; it is indeed praiſe-wor- 
thy; provided his only intention has been to pull 
down the tyranny of Anthony, without eſtabliſhing 
a tyranny of his own. But if you are of opinion, 
that Octatius is in ſuch a ſituation of power, that 
it is neceſſary to approach him with humble ſup- 
plications to ſave our lives, and that it is convent 
ent he ſhould be truſted with this power; I cn 
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only ſay, that you lift the reward of his merits far 
above his merits: I thought that all his ſervices 
« were ſervices done to the republic; but you have 
« conferred upon him that abſolute and imperial 
0 powey which he pretended to recover to the re- 
public. 

. If, in your judgment, Oœrauius has earned ſuch 
% laurels and recompences for making war againſt 
% Anthony's tyranny, which was only the effects and 
« remains of Cæſar's tyranny; to what diſtinctions, 
* to what rewards, would you entitle thoſe who ex- 
* terminated, with Cæſur, the tyranny of Cæſar, for 
* which they felt the bleſſings and bounty of the Ro- 
man people? Has this never entered into your 
thoughts? Behold here how effectually the terror 
of evils to come extinguiſhes in the minds of men 
* all impreſſions of benefits received! Cæſar is dead, 
and will never return to ſhackle or frighten the ci- 
ty of Rome; ſo he is no more thought of, nor 
Hare they who delivered that city from him. But 
* Anthony is ſtill alive, and till in arms, and till ter- 
« rites; and ſo Cctavius is adored, who beat Antbo- 
ny. Hence it is that C&avius is become of ſuch po- 
tent conſequence, that from his mouth the Roman 
people muſt expect our doom, the doom of their 
* deliverers! And hence it is too, that we (thoſe de- 
* liverers) are of ſuch humble conſequence, that he 
* muſt be ſupplicated to give us our lives! 

„J, as I ſaid, have a ſoul, and I have a ſword; 
*and am an enemy to ſuch abje& ſupplications ; fo 
* great an enemy, that I deteſt thoſe that uſe them, 
and am an avowed foe to him that expects them. 
* I ſhall at leaſt. be far. away from the odious com- 
* pany of ſlaves; and where-ever I find liberty, 
there I will find Rome. And for you that ſtay be- 
* hind, who, not ſatiated with many years, and ma- 
* ny honours, can behold liberty extinct, and virtue, 
with us, in exile, and yet are not ſick of a wretch- 
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« ed and precarious life; I heartily pity you. For 
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myſelf, whoſe ſoul has never ebbed from its con- 
ſtant principles, I ſhall ever be happy in the con. 
ſciouſneſs of my virtue; owing nothing to m 

country, towards which I have faithfully diſcharg. 
ed my duty, I ſhall poſſeſs my mind in peace; and 
find the reward of well-doing in the ſatisfaction 
of having done it. What greater pleaſure does 
the world afford, than to deſpiſe the flippery un- 
certainties of life, and to value that only which is 
only valuable, private virtue, and public liberty; 
that liberty, which is the bleſſing, and ought to 
be the birthright, of all mankind? 

« But (till, 1 will never fink with thoſe who are 
already falling; I will never yield with thoſe who 
have a mind to ſubmit: I am reſolved to be al- 
ways firm and independent: I will try all expedi- 
ents, I will exert my utmoſt proweſs, to baniſh 
ſervitude, and ſet my country entirely free. If for- 
tune favour me as ſhe ought, the bleſſing and joy 
will be every man's; but if ſhe fails me, and my 
beſt endeavours be thrown away, yet ſtill J will 
rejoice fingle ; and fo far be too hard for fortune. 
What, in ſhort, can my life be better laid out in, 
than in continual ſchemes, and repeated efforts, 
for the common liberty of my country? 

« As to your part in this criſis, my dear Cicero, it 
is my ſtrongeſt advice and requeſt to you, not to 
deſert yourſelf: do not diſtruſt your ability, and 
ability will not diſappoint you ; believe you can 
remedy our heavy evils, and you will remedy them, 
Our miſeries want no encreale : prevent, therefore, 
by your vigilance, any new acceſſion. Formerly, 
in quality of conſul, you defeated, with great bold- 
nels, and warmth for liberty, a formidable con- 
{piracy againſt Rome, and ſaved the commonwealth; 
and what you did then againſt Catiline, you do {till 
againſt Anthony. Theſe aCtions of yours have rai 


Ns. 23. 
„ ed your reputation high, and ſpread it far; but it 


+ ought to be immortal. 
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«« will be all tarniſhed or loſt, if you do not continue 
« to ſhew equal firmneſs upon as great an occaſion; 
let this render all the parts of your life equal, and 
* ſecure immortality to that glory of yours, which 

« From-thoſe, who, like you, have performed great 
actions, as great or greater are expected: by fhew- 
« ing that they can ſerve the public, they make them- 
« ſelves its debtors; and it is apt to exact ſtrict pay · 
* ment, and to uſe them ſeverely if they do not 
* pay: but from thoſe who have performed no ſuch 
« actions, we expect none. This is the difference 
© betwixt the lot of unknown talents, and of thoſe 
© which have been tried; and the condition of the 
latter is no doubt the harder. Hence it is, that 
though, in making head againſt Anthony, you have 


© merited and received great and juſt praiſes, yet you 


* have. gained no new admiration : by ſo doing, you 


only continued, like a worthy conſular, the known 
e character of a great and able conſul. But if now at 
% laſt you begin to truckle to one as bad as him; if 
* you abate ever ſo little in that vigout of mind, and 
« that ſteady courage, by which you expelled him 
from the ſenate, and drove him out of Rqme; you 
e will never reap another harveſt of glory, Whatever 
« you may deſerve ; and even your paſt laurels will 
** wither, and your paft renown be forgot. 

«© There is nothing great or noble in events, which 
t are the fruit of paſſion or chance: true fame re- 
* ſults only from the ſteady perſeverance of reaſon 
in the paths and purſuits of virtue. The care, 
* therefore, of the commonwealth, and the defence 
of her liberties, belong to you above all men, be- 
cauſe you have done more than all men for liberty 
* and the commonwealth : your great abilities, your 
known zeal, your famous actions, with the unit- 
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& ed call and expectation of all men, are your mo. 
„ tives in this great affair; would you have greater! 

* You are not, therefore, to ſupplicate C&avius 
te for our ſafety ; do a braver thing, owe it to your 
© own magnanimity. Rouſe the Roman genius within 
« you; and conſider that this great and free city, 
which you more than once ſaved, will always be 
ce great and free, provided her people do not want 
« worthy chiefs to reſiſt uſurpation, and exterminate 
& traytors. | 

G 


Saturday, April 8. 1721. No 24. 


Of the natural honeſty F the people, and their rea. 
enable demands. Hou important it is to every 
government to conſult their aſfections and intereſt. 


SIX, 
Have obſerved, in a former letter, that the peo- 
ple, when they are not miſled or corrupted, ge- 
nerally make a ſound judgment of things. They. have 
natural qualifications equal to- thoſe of their ſuperi- 
ors ; _7 there is oftner found a great genius carry- 
ing a pitch-fork, than carrying a white ſtaff, The 
poor cook preferred by the grand ſeignior to be his 
firſt vizier, in order to cure the public diſorder and 
confuſion occaſioned by the ignorance, corruption, 
and neglect of the former miniſtry, made good ef- 
fectually his own promiſe, and did credit to his ma- 
ſter's choice: he remedied the public diſorders, and 
proved, ſays Sir Paul Ricaut, an able and excellent mi- 
niſter of ſtate. 
Beſides, there are not ſuch mighty talents requiſite 
for government, as ſome, who pretend to them with- 
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out poſſeſſing them, would make us believe: honeft 
affections, and common qualifications, are ſufficient ; 
and the adminiſtration has been always beſt execut- 
ed, and the public liberty beſt preſerved, near the 
origin and riſe of ſtates, when plain honeſty and com- 
mon ſenſe alone governed the public affairs, and the 
morals of men were not corrupted with riches and 
luxury, nor their underſtandings perverted by ſubtle- 
ties and diſtinctions. Great abilities have, for the moſt 
part, if not always, been employed to miſlead the ho- 
neſt, but unwary, multitude, and to draw them out 
of the open and plain paths of public virtue and pnb- 
lic good, | 

The people have no bĩaſs to be knaves ; the ſecurity 
of their perſons and property is their higheſt aim. 
No ambition prompts them ; they cannot come to be 
great lords, and to poſſeſs great titles, and therefore 
deſire none. No aſpiring or unſociable paſſions incite 
them; they have-no rivals for place, no competitor 
to pull down; they have no darling child, pimp, or 
relation to raiſe : they have no occalion for diſſimu- 
lation or intrigue ; they can ſerve no end by faction; 
they have no intereſt, but the general intereſt. 

The fame can rarely be ſaid of great men, who, 
to gratify private paſſion, often bring down public 
ruin; who, to fill their private purſes with many 
thouſands, frequently load the people with many mit- 
lions; who oppreſs for a miſtreſs, and, to fave a fa- 
vourite, deſtroy a nation; who too often make the 
public ſink .and give way to their private fortune; 
and, for a private pleaſure, create a general calamity. 
Beſides, being educated in debauchery, and pampered 
in riot and luxury, they have no ſenſe of the misfor- 
tunes of other men, nor tenderneſs for thoſe that ſuf- 
ter them: they have no notion of miſeries which they 
do not feel. There is a nation in Europe, which, with- 
in the ſpace of an hundred years laſt paſt, has been 
bleſſed with patriots, who, void of every talent and 
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inclination to do good, and even ſtinted in their abi. 
lity for roguery, were forced to be beholden, for 
moſt of the miſchief which they did, to the ſuperior 
arts and abilities of humble rogues and brokers, 

The firſt principles of power are in the people; 
and all the projects of men in power ought to refer 
to the people, to aim ſolely at their good, and end in 
it: and whoever will pretend to govern them with- 
out regarding them, will ſoon repent it. Such feats 
of errantry may do perhaps in Aſia ; but in countries 
where the people are frec, it is madneſs to hope to 
rule them againſt their wills. They will know, that 

overnment is appointed for their ſakes, and will be 
ſaucy enough to expect ſome regard and ſome good 
from their own delegates. Thoſe nations who are go- 
verned in ſpite of themſelves, and in a manner that 
bids defiance to their opinions, their intereſts, and 
their underſtandings, are either ſlaves, or will ſoon 
ceaſe to be ſubjects. 

Dominion that is not maintained by the ſword, muſt 
be maintained by conſent ; and in this latter caſe, what 
ſecurity can any man at the head of affairs expect, 

_ but from purſuing the people's welfare, and ſeeking 
- their good-will? The 1 one for the ſake 
of one, is tyranny; and ſo is the government of a few 
for the ſake of themſelves: but government executed 
for the good of all, and with the conſent of all, is li- 
berty; and the word government is profaned, and 
its meaning abuſed, when it ſignifies any thing elle. 

In free countries the people know all this. They 
have their five ſenſes in as great perfection, as have 
thoſe who would treat them as if they had none. They 
are not wont to hate their governors, till their gover- 
nors deſerve to be hated; and when this happens to 
be the caſe, not abſolute power itſelf, nor the affec- 
tions of a prince inveſted with it, can protect or em- 
ploy miniſters deteſted by the people. Even the grand 
ſeignior, with all his boundleſs authority, is frequent. 
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y forced to give up his firſt miniſter (who is ſome- 
times his ſon-in-law, or brother-in-law) a ſacrifice to 
zppeaſe the people's rage. | 

The people, rightly managed, are the beſt friends 
to princes; and, when injured and oppreſſed, the 
molt formidable enemies. Princes, who have truſted 
to their armies or t*.cir nobility, have been often de- 
ceived and ruined; but princes, who have truſted 
wholly to the people, have ſeldom been deceived or 
deſerted : the reaſon is, that in all governments, which 
are not violent and military, the people have more 
power than either the grandees or the ſoldiery; and 
their friendſhip is more ſincere, as having nothing to 
deſire but freedom from oppreſſion. And whilſt a 
prince is thus beloved by his people, it will rarely 
happen. that any can be ſo raſh and precipitate as to 
conſpire againſt him; and ſuch conſpiracies have ne- 
ver the intended ſucceſs : but, as Machiavel well. ob- 
ſerves, When the people are diſſatisfied, and have taken 
a prejudice againſt their governors, there is no thing 
mr perſon that they ought not to fear. 

It is therefore of vaſt importance to preſerve the 
Mections of the people even in thoſe governments 
where they have no ſhare in the adminiſtration. The 
vile ſtates of Holland are ſo apprized of the truth of 
this maxim, that they have preſerved themſelves and 
their ſtate by religiouſly obſerving it. Their government 
conſiſts of many little Ariſtocracies, where the magi- 
rates chooſe each other, and the people have nothing 
to do; but in ſpirit and effect it is a democracy, and the 
diſpoſitions and inclinations of the people have above 
al things the greateſt weight in their counſels. The 
jalouſy of the people makes a vigilant magiſtracy, 
who are honeſt out of fear of provoking them; and, 
by never doing it, are in great ſafety. 

But, thanks be to heaven and our worthy anceſtors, 
our liberties are better ſecured. We have a conſti- 
tution, in which the people have a large ſhare : they 
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are one part of the legiſlature, , and have the fole 
power of giving money: which includes in it every 
thing that they can aſk for the public good ; and the 
repreſentatives, being neither awed nor bribed, will 
always act for their country's intereſt ; their own be. 
ing fo interwoven with the people's happineſs, that 
they muſt ſtand and fall together. 

But what if our delegates ſhould not be ſuffered 
to meet; or, when met, ſhould be ſo awed by force 
(as formerly in Denmark) or fo corrupted by places 
and penſions (as in the reign of Charles the ſecond) 


as to be ready to giye up public liberty, and betray} 


the intereſt of their principals to ſecure their own? 
This we may be ſure can never happen under his ma- 
jeſty's moſt juſt and gentle reign: however, it has 
happened formerly; and what has been, may be a- 
gain in future reigns. 


What, in ſuch a caſe, is to be done ? What reme- 


dies have our laws provided againſt ſo fatal a mi. 
chief? Muſt the people patiently crouch under the 
heavieſt of all evils? Or has our conſtitution point- 
ed out the means of redreſs? It would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that it has not; and, in effect, the people 
have a legal remedy at hand: it is their undoubte 
right, and acknowledged to be ſo in the bill rf rights 
paſſed in the reign of king Charles the firſt, and ſince 
by the act of ſettlement of the crown at the rev 
tion; humbly to repreſent their public grievances, an 
to petition for redreſs to thoſe whole duty it ist 
right them, or to ſee them righted : and it is certain 
that in all countries, the people's misfortunes are 
greater or leſs, in proportion as this right is encou 
raged or checked. 

It is indeed the beſt and the only juſt way that the 
can take to breathe their grievances ; and wheneve 
this way has been taken, eſpecially when it has been 
univerſally taken, our kings have always accepted { 
powerful an application. Our parliaments too, whi 
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dle ere the keepers and barriers of our liberty, have 
ry hewn themſelves ready and willing to receive the mo- 
he deſt complaints and repreſentations of their principals, 
vin and to apply quick remedies to the grievancies con- 
be. gained in them. Tt has, indeed, been always thought 
hat I highly imprudent, not to ſay dangerous, to reſiſt the 
general groans and entreaties of the people, uttered 
red in this manner. | 
ce This has been a method, which has always had 
ces great weight with good men, and has been always a 
nd) I great terror to bad. It has therefore always been en- 
ray couraged or diſcouraged, according to the innocence 
vn? or guilt of men in power. A prince, who minds the 
ma- N velfare and deſires the affections of his ſubjects, can- 
has not with for a better expedient to know how his ſer- 
e a- rants are approved, and how his government is lik- 
ed, than by this way of countenancing his people in 
-me-M laying their hearts, their wiſhes, and their requeſts 
mil. before him; and miniſters never can be averſe to 
- thei uch repreſentations of the complaints of the peo- 
oint-M ple, unleſs they have given the people occaſion to 
rd to complain. | 
Titus and Trajan, conſcious of their own virtuous 
miniſtration, and worthy purpoſes, courted addreſſes 
ind informations of this kind from their ſubjects : 
they wiſely knew, that if the Roman people had free 
leave to ſpeak, they would not take leave to act; and 
that, whilſt they could have redreſs, they would not 
leek revenge. | | 
None but deſperate parricides will make the peo- 
ple deſperate 
G 
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Conſiderations on the deflruftive ſpirit of arbitrary 
power. With the bleſſings of liberty, and our own 
conſtitution. | 23 


STR, 


=" HE good of the governed being the ſole end 


of government, they muſt be the greateſt and 
| beſt governors, who make their people great and hap- 
Py ; and they the worſt, who make their people little, 
wicked, and miſerable. Power in a free ſtate, is a 
truſt committed by all to one or a few, to watch for 
the fecurity, and purſue the intereſt, of all : and, 
when that ſecurity is not ſought, nor that intereſt ob- 
| tained, we know what opinion the people will have 
of their governors. | 

It is the hard fate of the world, that there ſhould 
be any difference in the views and intereſts of the go- 
vernors and governed; and yet it is fo in moſt coun- 
tries. Men who have a truſt frankly beſtowed upon 
them by the people, too frequently betray that truſt, 
become conſpirators againſt their benefaQors, and 
turn the ſword upon thoſe who gave it; inſomuch 
that in the greateſt part of the earth, people are hap- 
Py if they can defend themſelves againſt their de- 
fenders. 

Let us look round this great world, and behold 
what an immenſe majority of the whole race of men 
crouch under the yoke of a few tyrants, naturally 
as low as the meaneſt of themſelves, and, by being 
tyrants, worſe than the-worſt; who, as Mr. Sidney 
obſerves, uſe their ſichjecte like aſſes and maſtiff dogs, 
to work, and to fight, to be oppreſſed and killed fir 
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them. Even the good qualities and courage of ſuch 
ſubjects are their misfortune, by ſtrengthening the 
wicked hands of their brutal maſters, and ſtrengthen- 
ing their own chains. Tyrants conſider their people 
as their cattle, and uſe them worſe, as they fear them 
more. Thus the moſt of mankind are become the 
wretched ſlaves of thoſe, who are or ſhould be their 
own creatures ; they maintain their haughty maſters 
like gods, and their haughty maſters often uſe them 
like dogs : a fine ſpecimen of gratitude and duty ! 

Yet this cruel ſpirit in tyrants is not always owing, 
naturally to the men, ſince they are naturally like o 
ther men; but it is owing to the nature of the do- 
minion which they exerciſe. Good laws make a good 
prince, if he has a good underſtanding ; but the beſt 
men grow miſchievous when they are ſet above laws. 
Claudius was a very harmleſs man, while he was a pri- 
vate man; but when he came to be a tyrant, he 
proved a bloody one, almoſt as bloody as his ne- 
phew and predeceſſor Caligula; who had alſo been 
a very good ſubject, but when he came to be the Ro- 
_ emperor, grew the profeſſed executioner of man- 
kind. 

There is ſomething ſo wanton and monſtrous in 
lawleſs power, that there ſcarce ever was a human 
ſpirit that could bear it; and the mind of man, 
which is weak and limited, ought never to be truſt- 
ed with a power that is boundleſs. The ſtate of ty- 
ranny is a ſtate of war; and where it prevails, inſtead 
of an intercourſe of confidence and affection, as be- 
tween a lawful prince and his ſubjects, nothing is to 
be ſeen but jealouſy, miſtruſt, fear and hatred ; an 
arbitrary prince and his ſlaves often deſtroy one an, 
other, to be ſafe: they are continually plotting againſt 
bis life; he is continually ſhedding their blood, and 
plundering them of their property. 


Cuncta ferit, dum cuncta timet. 
O 2 
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I think it was 7uſtinian, the emperor, who faid, 
Though we are above the law, yet we live according 
to the law but, by his majeſty's favour, there was 
more turn than truth in the ſaying ; for princes that 
think themſelves above law, act almoſt conſtantly a. 
gainſt all law, of which truth 7u/tinian himſelf is a 
known inſtance. Good princes never think themſelves 
above it. 

It is an affecting obſervation, that the power given 
for the protection of the world, ſhould, in ſo many 
places, be turned to the deſtruction of it.“ As if 
„ the law was in force for their deſtruction, and 
«« not for their preſervation; that it ſhould have 
«« power to kill, but not to protect, them: a thing 
4e no leſs horrid, than if the ſun ſhould burn us with- 
4s out lighting us, or the earth ſerve only to bury, 
& and not feed and nouriſh us,” ſays Mr. Waller in 
a ſpeech of his in parliament. 

Deſpotic power has defaced the creation, and laid 
the world waſte. In the fineſt countries in Iſia, for- 
merly full of people, you are now forced to travel 
by the compaſs : there are no roads, houſes, nor in- 
habitants. The ſun is left to ſcorch up the graſs 
and fruits, which it had raiſed; or the rain to rot 
them: the gifts of God are left to periſh ; there be- 
ing none of his creatures, neither man nor beaſt, left 
to uſe and conſume them. The grand ſeignior, who 
(if we may believe ſome ſanctified mouths, not ad- 
dicted to lying) is the vicegerent of heaven, fruſtrates 
the bounty of heaven; and, being the father of his 
people, has almoſt butchered them all. Thoſe few 
(comparatively very few) who have yet ſurvived the 
miſerable fate of their brethren, and are reſerved for 
ſacrifices to his cruelty, as occaſion offers, and his 
luſt prompts him, live the ſtarving and wretched pro- 
perty of ravenous and bloody baſhaws; whoſe duty 
to their maſter, as well as their own avarice, obliges 
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them to keep the people, over whom they preſide, 
poor and miſerable. 

But neither baſhaws, nor armies, could keep that 
people in ſuch abject ſlavery, if their prieſts and doc- 
tors had not made paſſive obedience a principle of their 
religion. The holy name of God is prophaned, and 
his authority belied, to bind down wretchedneſs up- 
on his creatures, and to ſecure the tyrant that does 
it. The moſt conſummate of all wickedneſs, and the 
higheſt of all evils, are ſanctified by the teachers of 
religion, and made by them a part of it. Yes, Tur 
% ſlavery is confirmed, and Turkiſh tyranny defend · 
cd, by religion ! . 

Sir Paul Ricaut tells us, that the Turi maintain, 
That the grand ſcignior can never be depoſed, or made 
accountable for his crimes, whilſt he deſtroys careleſly 
of his ſubjects under a hundred a day: Tis made 
martyrdom to die ſubmiſſively by the hand of the 
tyrant ; and ſome of his higheſt flaves have declared. 
that they wanted only that honour to compleat their 
felicity. They hold, that it is their duty to ſubmit, 
though their tyrant command a whole army of them 
to precipitate themſelves from a rock, or to build a 
bridge with piles of their bodies for him to paſs a river, 
or to kill one another to afford him paſtime and pleaſure. 

Merciful God ! Is this government.! And do ſuch 
governors govern by authority from Thee! 

It is ſcarce credible what Monſieur de LEftoile tells 
us: he ſays, he travelled in the Indies for above twen- 
ty days together, through lanes of people hanged up- 
on trees, by command of the king; who had order. 
ed above a hundred thouſand of them to be thus mur- 
dered and gibbeted, only becauſe two or. three rob- 
beries had been committed amongſt them. Bale re- 
ſponſe a queſt, Pun provinc. tom. I. p. 595. 

It is one of the great evils of ſervitude, that let 
the tyranny be ever ſo ſevere, tis always flattered ;; 
and the more ſevere tis, the more tis flattered, The 

O. 3. 
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oppreſſors of mankind are flattered beyond all others; 
becauſe fear and ſervitude naturally produce, as welt 
as have recourſe to flattery, as the beft means of 
ſclf-preſervation ; whereas liberty, having no occaſi. 
on for it, ſcorns it. Sir Paul Ricaut aſeribes the de. 
cay of the Ottoman empire to the force of flattery, 
and calls the Turkiſh court, a priſon and banniard of 
ſlaves. | 

Old Muley, the Lord's anointed of Morocco, who 
it ſeems is till alive, is thought to have butchered 
forty thouſand of his ſubjects with his own hands. 
Such a father is he of his people+ And yet his right 
to ſhed human blood being a genuine  charatteriſtic 
of the church of Morocco, as by law eſtabliſhed, peo- 
ple are greedy to die by his hand ; which, they are 
taught to imagine, diſpatches them forthwith to pa- 
radiſe: inſomuch that, though, as I am told, every 
time he mounts his horſe, he ſlices off the head of 
the ſlave that holds his ſtirrup, to ſhew that he is as 
-good an executioner as he is a horfeman, yet there is 
a conſtant contention among his ſlaves, who ſhall be 
the happy martyr on that occaſion; ſo that ſeveral 
of them crowding to his ſtirrap at once, for the gra- 
cious favour, his majeſty has ſometimes the honour 
to cyt off two heads, and to make two ſaints, with 
one blow. | 

The exerciſe of defpotic power is the unrelenting 
war of an armed tyrant upon his uvnarmed ſubjects. 
It is a war of one ſide, and in it there is neither peace 
nor truce. Tacitus deſcribes it,----Seva juſſa, continuas 
accuſationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocentiume 
-----<< Cruel and bloody orders, continual accufations, 
ce faithleſs friendſhips, and the deſtruction of inno- 
« cents.” In another place he ſays, “ That Haly 
« as one continual ſhambles, and moſt of its fair 
« cities were defaced or overthrown; Rome itſelf 
% was in many places laid in aſhes, with the greateſt 
&« part ot its magnificent buildings: virtue was deſpiſ- 


. 
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« ed, and barefaced debauchery prevailed. The ſo- 


4 litary iſlands were filled with illuſtrious exiles, and 


e the very rocks were ſtained with flaughters : but, 
& in the city itſelf, cruelty raged ſtill more; it was 
« dangerous to be noble, it was a crime to be rich, 
« jt was capital to have borne honours, and high trea- 
« ſon to have refuſed them; and for virtue and me- 
« rit, they brought ſure and ſudden deſtruction, ” 
Theſe were ſome of the ravages of abſolute domini- 
on! And as to the common people, the ſame author 
ſays, „They were debauched and diſpirited, and 
given up to idleneſs and ſeeing ſhews.” Plebs ſor- 
dida circo et theatris ſueta. | 


Oh! abject ſtate of ſuch as tamely groan 
Under a blind dependency on one . 


This is a ſort of government, which is too great 
and heavy a curſe for any one to wiſh, even upon 
thoſe who are fooliſh enough, or wicked enough, to 
contend for its lawfulneſs; or, which is the ſame. 
thing, for ſubmiſſion to it ; but! furely, if ever any 
man deſerved to feel the mercileſs gripes of tyranny, 
it is he who is an advocate for it. Phalaris acted 
juſtly, when he hanſelled his brazen bull with the 
wretch who invented it. 

As arbitary power in a ſingle perſon has made preat- 
ter havoc in human nature, and thinned mankind more, 
than all the beaſts-of prey and all the plagues and 
carthquakes that ever were; let thoſe men conſider 
what they have to anfwer for, who would counte- 
nance ſuch a monſtrous evil in the world, or would 
oppoſe thoſe that would oppoſe it. A bear, a Tion, 
or a Ager, may now and then pick up ſingle men in 
a wood, or a deſert; an earthquake ſometimes may 
bury a thouſand or two inhabitants in the ruins of a 
town; and the peſtilence may once in many years 
carry off a much greater number; but a tyrant ſhall, 
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out of a wanton perſonal paſſion, carry fire and 
ſword through a whole continent, and deliver up a 
hundred thouſand of his fellow creatures to the 
flaughter in one day, without any remorſe or further 
notice,than that they died for his glory. I ſay nothing of 
the mortal effect of tyranny ; though tis certain that 


ignorance, vice, poverty, and vileneſs, always attend it. 


He who compares the world now with what it was 
formerly, how populous once, how thin now ; and 
conſiders the cauſe of this doleful alteration, will find 
juſt reaſon to fear, that ſpiritual and temporal tyran- 
ny, if they go on much longer, will utterly extinguiſh 
human race. Of Turkey I have ſpoken already: the 
great continent of America is almoſt unpeopled, the 
Spaniards having deſtroyed, *tis thought, about forty 
millions of its natives; and for ſome kingdoms in 
Europe, eſpecially towards the north, I do not be- 
lieve that they have now half. the inhabitants that they 
had ſo lately as a hundred years ago. | 

Bleſſed be God, there are ſtill ſome free countries 
in Europe, that abound with people and with plenty, 
and England with the foremoſt. This demonſtrates 
the ineſtimable blefling of liberty. Can we ever o- 
ver-rate it, or be too jealous of a treaſure which in- 
cludes in it almoſt all human felicities? Or can we 
encourage too much thoſe that contend for it, and 
thoſe that promote it? It is the parent of virtue, 
pleaſure, . and ſecurity; and 'tis innocent, as 

well as lovely. In all contentions between liberty and 
power, the latter has almoſt conſtantly been the ag- 
greſſor. Liberty, if ever it produce any evils, does 
alſo cure them: its worſt effect, licentiouſneſs, never 
does, and never can, continue-long. Anarchy cannot 
be of much duration; and where ?tis ſo, it is the 
child and companion of tyranny ; which is not go- 
vernment, but a diſſolution of it, -as tyrants are the 


enemies of mankind. 
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Power is like fire; it warms, ſcorches, or deſtroys, 
according as it is watched, provoked, or increaſed. 
It is as dangerous as uſeful. Its only rule is the good 
of the os ya ; but becauſe it is apt to break its bounds, 
in all good governments nothing, or as little as ma 
be, ought to be left to chance, or the humours of 
men in authority: all ſhould proceed by fixed and 
ſtated rules, and upon any emergency, new rules 
ſhould be made. This is the conſtitution, and this the 
happineſs, of Engliſhmen; as has been formerly ſhewn 
at large in theſe letters. 

We have a conſtitution that abhors abſolute power ; 
we have a king that does not deſire it ; and we are a 
people that will never ſuffer it: no free people will 
ever ſubmit to it, unleſs it ſteal upon them by treache- 
ry, or they be driven into it by violence. But a ſtate 
can never be too ſecure againſt this terrible, this laft 
of all human evils ; which may be brought upon them 
by many cauſes, even by ſome that at firſt ſight do 
not ſeem to threaten any ſuch thing : and of all thoſe 
cauſes, none ſeems more boding than a general di- 
ſtreſs, which certainly produces general diſcontent, 
the parent of revolutions ; and in what ſuch a circum- 
ſtance of affairs may end, no man can ever foreſee : 


few are brought about without armies; a remedy al- 


moſt always worſe than the diſeaſe. What is got by 
ſoldiers, muſt be maintained by ſoldiers ; and we have, 
in this paper, already ſeen the frightful image of a 
military government ; a government, which, at beſt, 
is violent and bloody, and eternally inconſiſtent with 
law and property. - | 

It is therefore a dreadful wickedneſs to have any 
ſhare in giving occaſion for thoſe diſcontents, which 
are ſo apt to burſt into rage and confuſion. A ſtate 
ſometimes recovers out of a convulſion, and gains 
new vigour by it; but it much oftener expires in it. 


Heaven preſerve mie from ever beholding contending 


armies in England! They are different things from 
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what they once were. Our armies formerly were 
only a number of the people armed occaſionally; and 
armies of the people are the only armies which are 
not formidable to the people. Hence it is, that, in 
the many revolutions — 2 by the ſtrife between 
the two royal houſes of York and Lancaſter, there ne- 
ver was any danger of ſlavery from an armed force: 
a ſingle battle decided the contention ; and next day 
theſe popular ſoldiers went home, and reſumed\their 
ordinary arms, the tools of huſbandry. But ſince 
that time armies have not been ſo eaſily parted with; 
but after the danger was 'over for which they were 
raiſed, have often been obſtinately kept up, and by 
that means created dangers till as great. 

Some quacks in politics may perhaps venture pub. 
lic diſturbances, out of an opinion that they ſhall be 
able to prevent them by art, or ſuppreſs them by 
force. But this ſhews their capacity, as well as their 
wickedneſs: for, not to mention the malignity of 
their hearts, in riſquing public ruin, to gratity a pri- 
vate appetite ; how can any event be. certainly fore- 
ſeen, when the meaſure of the cauſe cannot be cer- 
tainly known ? They can never aſcertain the degree of 
oppolition ; they cannot fore-know what circumſtances 
may happen, nor into whoſe hands things may fall. 
Cicero did not dream, when he employed Octavius for 
the commonwealth, that his young champion for li- 
berty would ever be the tyrant of his country. Who 
could foreſee that Cromwel would enſlave thoſe whom 
he was employed to defend ? But there is no truſting 
of liberty in the hands of men, who are obeyed by 
great armies. 

From hence may be ſeen what a fatal and crying 
crime it would be, in any free country, to break the 
confidence between the prince and his people, When 
loyalty is once turned into indifference, indifference 
will ſoon be turned into hatred ; hatred will be return- 
ed with hatred; refentment may produce tyranny, 
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and rage may produce rebellion. There is no miſ- 
chief which this mutual miſtruſt and averſion may 
not bring forth, They muſt therefore be the black- 
eſt traytors, who are the firſt authors of ſo terrible 


an evil, as are they who would endeavour to protect 


them. 

Henry III. of Caſtile ſaid, That he feared the curſe 
of his people more than he did the arms of his Enemies 
in which ſaying he ſhewed as much wiſdom as humani. 
ty; ſince, while he was beloved at home, he had no- 
thing to fear from abroad, and the curſes of his ſubjects 
were the likelieſt means to bring upon him the arms of 
his enemies. 

G 


Jam, &c. 


Saturday, April 22. 1721. No. 26. 


The ſad effects of general corruption, quoted from Al- 
gernon Sidney, E/q; 


SIR, 
Send you, for the entertainment of your readers 
this week, two or three paſſages out of the great 
Algernon Sidney: an author, who can never be too 
much valued or read ; who does honour to the Eng- 
liſh nobility, and the Engliſh name; who has writ- 
ten better upon government than any Engliſhman, 
and as well as any foreigner ; and who was a martyr 
for that liberty which he has ſo amiably deſcribed, and 
lo nobly defended. He fell a ſacrifice to the vile and 
corrupt court of our pious Charles II. He had aſſert- 
ed the rights of mankind, and ſhewed the odiouſneſs of 
tyranny ; he had expoſed the abſurdity and vileneſs of 
the ſacred and faſhionable doctrines of thoſe days, paſ- 
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N i% d , | 
ſive obedience, and hereditary right; doctrines, which 
give the lie to common ſenſe, and which would deſtroy 
all common happineſs and ſecurity amongſt men ! 
DoQtrines, which were never practiſed by thoſe that 
' preached them! and doctrines, which are big with 
nonſenſe, contradiction, impoſſibility, miſery, wicked- 
nels, and deſolatian! Theſe were his crimes, and 
theſe his glory. | 

The book is every way excellent: he had read and 
digeſted all hiſtory ; and this performance of his takes 
in the whole bulineſs of government : it makes us 
ſome amends for the loſs of Cicero's books de Repub- 
lica. Colonel Sidney had all the clear and compre- 
henſive knowledge, and all the dignity of expreſſion, 
of that great maſter of eloquence and politics ; his love 
of liberty was as warm, his honeſty as great, and his 
courage greater. 


Liberty cannot be preſerved, if the manners of 
ee the people are corrupted ; nor abſolute monarchy 
« introduced, where they are ſincere : which is ſuffi- 
ce cient to ſhew, that thoſe who manage free govern- 
«© ments ought always, to the utmoſt of their power, 
& to oppoſe corruption, becauſe otherwiſe both they 
-< and their government mult inevitably periſh; and 
& that, on the other hand, the abſolute monarch mult 
« endeavour to introduce it, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt 
& without it. Tis alſo ſo natural for all ſuch mo- 
© narchs to place men in power who pretend to love 
*« their perſons, and will depend upon their pleaſure, 
te that poſſibly *twould be hard to find one in the world 
& who has not made it the rule of his government: 
© and this is not only the way to corruption, but the 
© moſt dangerous of all. For though a good man 
© may love a good monarch, he will obey him only 
ec when he commands that which is juſt; and no one 


can engage himſelf blindly to do whatever he is com- 
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« manded, without renouncing all virtue and religion; 
« becauſe he knows not whether that which ſhall be 
« commanded is conſiſtent with each, or directly 
« contrary to the laws of God and man, But if ſuch 
« a monarch be evil, and his actions ſuch as they are 
© too often found to be; whoever bears an affectien 
« to him, and ſeconds his deſigns, declares himſelf an 
« enemy to all that is good; and the advancement of 
« ſuch men to power, docs not only introduce, fo. 
« ment, and increaſe corruption, but fortifies it in ſuch 
« a manner, that without an entire renovation of 
that ſtate, it cannot be removed. Ill men may poſ- 
« ſibly creep into any government; but when the 
« worſt are placed neareſt the throne, and raiſed to 
© honours for being ſo, they will with that force en- 
deavour to draw all men to a conformity of ſpirir 
© with themſelves, that it can no otherwiſe be pre- 
« vented than by deſtroying them, and the principle 
in which they live. | 

« Man naturally follows that which is good, or 
« ſcems to him to be ſo. Hence it is, that in well- 
governed ſtates, where a value is put upon virtue, 
© and no one honoured unleſs for ſuch qualities as are 
e beneficial to the public; men are from the tendereſt 
e years brought up in a belief, that nothing in this 
« world deſerves to be ſought after, but ſuch honours 
e as are acquired by virtuous actions: by this means 
« virtue itſelf becomes popular, as in Sparta, Rome, 
* and other places, where riches (which, with the 
« vanity that follows them, and the honours men 
e give to them, are the root of all evil) were either 
totally baniſhed, or little regarded. When no other 
advantage attended the greateſt riches, than the op- 
portunity of living more ſumptuouſſy or deliciouſly, 
men of great ſpirits ſlighted them. When Ari/tip- 
pus told Cleanthes, that if he would go to court and 
*« flatter the tyrant, he need not ſeek his ſupper under 


* a hedge; the philoſopher anſwered, That he who 
Vor. I. P 
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could content himſelf with ſuch a ſupper, need not 
ce go to court to flatter the tyrant. Epaminondas, Ari. 
& ſtides, Phocion, and even the Lacedemonian kings, 
% found no inconvenience in poverty, whilſt their vir- 
„% tue was honoured, and the richeſt princes in the 
<6 world feared their valour and power. It was not 
« difficult for Curius, Fabricius, Cincinnatus, or Emi- 
ce lius Paulus, to content themſelves with the narrow. 
ce eſt fortune, when it was no obſtacle to them in the 
ce purſuit of thoſe honours which their virtues deſerv- 
4% ed. ?Twas in vain to think of bribing a man, who 
« {upped upon the coleworts of his own garden. He 
could not be gained by gold, who did not think it 
* neceſſary. He that could riſe from the plough to the 
t triumphal chariot, and contentedly return thither 
«© again, could not be corrupted ; and he that left the 
« ſenſe of his poverty to his executors, who found not 
«© wherewith to bury him, might leave Macedon and 
«* Greece to the pillage of his ſoldiers, without taking 
<* to himſelf any part of the booty. But when luxury 
«© was brought into faſhion, and they came to be ho- 
« noured who lived magnificently, though they had in 
ce themſelves no qualities to diſtinguiſh them from the 
te baſeſt of flaves, the moſt virtuous men were expoſ- 
« ed to ſcorn if they were poor; and that poverty, 
«© which had been the mother and nurſe of their virtue, 
grew inſupportable. The poet well underſtood what 
i effect this change had upon the world, who faid, 


Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 


Paupertas Romana pert. 
JUVENAL, 


When riches grew to be neceſſary, the deſire of them 
« which is the ſpring of all miſchief, followed. They 
« who could not obtain honours by the nobleſt acti- 
« ons, were obliged to get wealth, or purchaſe them 
« from whorcs or villains, who expoſed them to ſale: 
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« and when they were once entered into this trick, 

* they ſoon learned the vices of thoſe from whom 

« they had received their preferment, and to delight 

“ in the ways that had brought to it. When they 

„ were come to this, nothing could ſtop them: all 
thought and remembrance of good was extinguiſh- 

« ed. They who had bought the commands of ar- 

“ mies or provinces from Jeelus or Narciſſus, fought 

« only to draw money from them, to enable them 

« to purchaſe higher dignities, or gain a more aſſurcd 

« proteCtion from thoſe patrons. This brought the 
government of the world under a moſt infamous 

e traffic; and the treaſures ariſing} from it were, 

4 for the moſt part, diſſipated by worſe vices than the 

« rapine, violence, and fraud with which they had 
« been gotten. The authors of thoſe crimes had 
nothing left but their crimes ; and the neceſſity of 

| BY © committing more, through the indigence into which 
they were plunged by extravagance of their ex- 
J ©& pences. Theſe things are inſeparable from the 
„ life of a courtier; for as ſervile natures are guided 
1 rather by ſenſe than reaſon, ſuch as addict them- 
e © ſelves to the ſervice of courts. find no other conſo- 
lation in their miſery, than what they receive from 
| ſenſual pleaſures, or ſuch vanities as they put a va- 
, lue upon; and have no other care than to get mo- 
ut © ney for their ſupply, by begging, ſtealing, bribing, 
and other infamous practices. Their offices are 
more or leſs eſteemed, according to the opportuni- 
« ties they afford for the exercile of theſe virtues 
* and no man ſeeks them for any other end than fer 
gain, nor takes any other way than that which con- 
“ duces to it. The uſual means of attaining them are, 

m © by obſerving the prince's humour, flattering his 
ey © vices, ſerving him in his pleaſures, fomenting his. 
ti· © paſſions, and by advancing his worſt deſigns, to create 
man opinion in him that they love his perſon, and are 
e: © entirely addicted to his will. When valour, induſ- 
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try, and wiſdom advanced men to offices, it was no 
euſy matter for a man to perſuade the ſenate he had 
ſuch qualities as were required, if he had them not: 
but when princes ſeek only ſuch as love them, and 
will do what they command, ?tis eaſy to impoſe up. 
on them; and becauſe none that are good will obey 
them when they command that which is not ſo, they 
arc always encompaſſed by the worſt. Thoſe who 
follow them only for reward, are moſt liberal in pro- 


 feſling affection to them; and by that means riſe to 


places of authority and power. The fountain be- 
ing thus corrupted, nothing that is pure can come 
from it. Theſe mercenary wretches having the 
management. of affairs, jultice and honour are ſet 
at a price, and the moſt lucrative traffic in the 
world 1s thereby eſtabliſhed. Eutropius, when ke was 
a ſlave, uſed to pick pockets and locks; but being made 


a miniſter, he ſold cities, armies and provinces; (and 


fame have undertaken to give probable reaſons to be- 


lieve, that Pallas, one of Claudius's manumiſed ſlaves, 
by theſe means, brought together more wealth in ſix 


years, than all ite Roman diftators and conſuls had 


& done, from the expulſion of the kings to their paſſage 
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into Alia, The reſt walked in the ſame way, and 
the ſame arts, and many of them ſucceeded in the 
ſame manner. Their riches conſiſted not of ſpoils 
taken from enemies, but were the baſe product of 
their own corruption. They valued nothing but 
money, and thoſe who could bribe them were ſure 
to be advanced to the higheſt offices ; and, what- 
ever they did, feared ho puniſhment. Like effects 
will ever proceed from the like cauſes. When va- 
nity, luxury, and prodigality are in faſhion, the 
deſire of riches muſt neceſſarily increaſe in propor- 
tion to them : and when the power is in the hands 


% ——- Nunc uberiore rapiua 
Peccat in urbe manus. C1AlDe 
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of baſe mercenary perſons, they will always 
(to uſe the courtiers phraſe) make as much profit 
of their places as they can. Not only matters of 
favour, but of juſtice too, will be expoſed to ſale; 
and no way will be open to honours or magiſtracies, 
but by paying largely for them. He that gets an 
office by theſe means, will not execute it gratis: he 
thinks he may ſell what he has bought; and would 
not have entered by corrupt ways, if he had not in- 
tended to deal corruptly : nay, if a well-meaning. 
man ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far carried away 
by the ſtream of a prevailing cuſtom, as to purchaſe 
honours of ſuch villains, he would be obliged to 
continue in the ſame courſe, that he might gain 
riches to procure the continuance of his benefac- 
tor's protection, or to obtain the favour of ſuch as hap- 
pen to ſucceed them. And the corruption thus begin- 
ing in the head, muſt neceſſarily diffuſe itſelf into 
the members of the commonwealth : or, if any one 
(which is not to be expected) after having been 
guilty of one villainy, ſhould reſolve to commit no 
more, it could have no other effect, than to bring 
him to ruin; and he being taken away, all things 
would return to their former channel. 


Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, April 29. 1721. No 27. 


General corrupt on, how ominous to the public, and hiv 
diſcouraging to every virtuous man. With its fa- 
tal progrefs whenever encouraged. | 


8:43, 

F4 L LUST, or whoever elſe was the author of 

the two diſcourſes to Cæſar about ſettling the com- 
monwealth, obſerves to that emperor, that thoſe ma. 
giſtrates judge wildly, who would derive their own 
ſecurity from the corruption of the people ; and there- 
fore make them wicked men, to make them good ſub- 
jects: whereas, ſays he, tis the intereſt of a virtuous 
prince to make his people virtuous ; for the debauched, 
having thrown off all reſtraint, are of all men the moſt 
ungovernable. . 

Pliny tells Trajan, that all his predeceſſors, except 
Nerva, and one or two more, ftudied how to de- 
bauch their people, and how to baniſh all virtue, by 
introducing all vices ; firſt, becauſe they were delight- 
ed to ſee others like themſelves ; ſecondly, becauſe 
the minds of the Romans being depraved by the taſte 
and vices of ſlaves, they would bear with greater 
tameneſs the imperial yoke of ſervitude. 

Thus did theſe governors and enemies of Rome de. 
ſtroy virtue, to ſet up power. Nor was ſuch policy 
at all new or ſtrange: it was then, and always will 
be, the direct road to abſolute monarchy, which is 
in its nature at everlaſting enmity with all goodneſs 
and honeſty. The Roman virtue and the Reman liber- 
ty expired together; tyranny and corruption came 
upon them almoſt hand in hand. 

This ſhews the importance of an honeſt magiftra- 
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ey: nothing certainly is more threatning, or more 
to be apprehended, than a corrupt one. A knave in 
power is as much to be dreaded, as a fool with a 
firebrand in a magazine of powder : you have ſcarce 
a bare chance for not being blown up. 

From the wicked and worthleſs men, who engroſ- 
ſed all the places at Rome in the latter days of the 
commonwealth, and from the monſtrous prodigalities, 
infamous briberies, and endleſs corruptions, promot- 
ed by theſe men, the ſudden thraldom of that glori» 
ous city might eaſily have been fore-ſeen. It was 
ſcare poſlible to be honeſt, and preferred. Atticus 
would never accept of any employment, though he 


was offered the higheſt. © This refufal, ſays Mon- 


% fiew Bayle, was doubtleſs owing to his virtue: 
* there was no riſing to offices then, but by means 
e that were infamous; nor was there any ſuch thing 

as executing theſe offices according to the rules of 
« juſtice and the public good, without being expoſed 
* to the reſentment and violence of many and great 
% wicked men. He therefore choſe to be rather a 
“ virtuous private man, than an exalted and public 
rogue. 

« How charming is this example, but how rare! 

© Tf all men were like Atticus, there would be no 
« danger of a ſtate of anarchy. But as to that we 
© may be eaſy; for there will be always more rogues 
and rooks at hand to be devouring and monopo- 
« lizing places, by all proper vile means, than there 
vill be places to beſtow. 
Bayle goes on, and tells us of ** a great traveller, 
who being rallied upon his rambling humour, an- 
ſwered, That he would ceaſe travelling, as ſoon 
as ever he could find a country where power and 
“ credit were in the hands of honeſt men, and prefers 
«© ments went by merit. Nay en, ſays one who 
« heard him, you will infallibly die travelling. 


Corruption, bribery, and treachery, were ſuch ways 
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to power, as Atticus would not tread. Colonel Sidney 
ſays, that “ a noble perſon in his time, who was a 
« great enemy to bribery, was turned out from a 
“ conſiderable poſt, as a ſcandal to the court; Fer, 
« ſaid the principal miniſter, he will make no profit of 
& his place; and by that means caſt a ſcandal upon 
e thoſe that do. And Alexander ab Alexandro tells 
% a ſtory of a very honeſt man, well {killed in the 
“languages, who having long ſtruggled with difficul- 
te tics and poverty, while he trulled in vain to his 
* honeſty and learning, bethought himſelf of a con- 
ce trary road; and therefore turning pimp and pathic, 
« inſtantly he proſpered, and got great riches, power, 
and places. | 


Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris ei carcere dignum. 


Cicero, who lived to ſee diſmal days of ambition 
and corruption at Rome, was ſenſible that he could do 
Urfle or no good with all his abilities and his honeſ- 
ty. If I ſaw, ſays be, in a letter to Lentulus, if I ſaw 
the commonwealth held and governed by corrupt 
*« and deſperate men, as has happened in my days 
c and formerly, no motive or conſideration ſhould 
« engage me in their intereſts ; neither their bribes 
& could move me, nor could dangers, which often 
« ſway the boldeſt men, terrify me; nor could any 
« of their civilities, or any of their obligations, ſof- 
& ten me. 

Talking, in another place, of the ſenate, then awed 
by power, or governed by avarice, he ſays, Aut aſ- 
ſentiendum eſt nulla cum gravitate paucis, aut fruſira 
diſſentiendum that is, You either muſt baſely vote 
with Craſſus and Cæſur, and one or two more men in 
power, or vote againſt them to no purpole. Theſe great 
men did not ſeek power, nor uſe it, to do good to 


their country, which is the end of power; but to 


themſelves, which is the abuſe of power. Where go- 
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vernment is degenerated into jobbing, its quickly runs 
into tyranny and diſſolution: and he who in any 
country poſſeſſes himſelf of a great poſt for the ſake 
of gainful jobbs, as a certain great perſon once own- 
ed that he did, ought to finiſh his laſt jobb under a 
gallows. 


It is natural and neceſſary for thoſe that have cor- 


rupt ends, to make ule of means that are corrupt, 
and to hate all men that are uncorrupt. | 

I would lay it down as a rule for all nations to co 
ſider and obſerve, that where bribery is practiſed, 
tis a thouſand to one but miſchief is hb: and 
the more bribery, the more miſchief. When there» 
fore the people, or their truſtees, are bribed, they 
would do well to conſider, that it is not, it cannot 
be, for their own ſakes. Honeſt and open deſigns, 


which will bear light and examination, are hurt and. 


diſcredited by baſe and dark expedients to bring them 
about : but, if you would perſuade a man to be a 
rogue, it is natural that money ſhould be your firſt 
argument ; and therefore, whoever offers me a bribe, 
does tacitly acknowledge that he thinks me a knave. 

Tacitus, taking notice of the woful decfine of vir- 
tue and liberty, towards the end of the republic, ſays, 
that the greateſt villainies were committed with im- 
punity, and ruin was the price of honeſty : Deterri- 
ma queque impune, ac multa honeſta exitio fuere, And 
indeed, where corruption and public crimes are not 
carefully oppoſed, and ſeverly puniſhed, neither liber- 
ty nor 3 can poſſibly ſubliſt. 

The immenſe briberies practiſed by Julius Ceſar, 
were {ure and terrible preſages of Cæſar's tyranny. It 
is amazing what mighty ſums he gave away: Caius 
Curio alone, one of the tribunes, was bought into his 
intereſt, at no ſmaller a price than half a million of 
our money. Other magiſtrates too had their ſhares; 
and all were bribed, who would be bribed. We may 
caſily conceive how he came by ſuch ſums ; he got 
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them as wickedly as he gave them away. Nor can 
I call him generous in this vaſt liberality ; ſince he 
purchaſed the Roman empire with its own money, 
and gave away a part to get the whole. 

Unjuſt and unfrugal ways of throwing away mo- 
ney, make wicked and violent means neceſſary to get 
money; and rapine naturally follows prodigality. 
They that waſte public money, ſeldom ſtop there, 
but go a wicked ſtep farther; and having firſt 
drained the people, at laſt oppreſs them. Public frauds 
are therefore very alarming, as they are very big 
with public ruin. What ſhall we ſay then of other 
times, when public ſchemes have been concerted to 


confound all property, to put common honeſty out 


of countenance, and baniſh it from amongſt men ; 
and when an appetite for power was only an appe- 
tite for miſchief ? Dreadful ſure was the proſpect! 
And yet this was the ſtate of Rome in thoſe days; 
as will be ſeen further before this letter is ended. 

Nor would it have been any advantage or ſecurity 
to Rome, though Cæſar and his party had been lels 
able men than-in truth they were: having debauch- 
ed the people, he did more by corruption towards en- 
ſlaving them, than he did by his parts, as great as 
they were. It is ſomewhere obſerved, that to do good 
requires ſome parts and pains; but any man may be 
a rogue. The world, ſays the proverb, little knows 
what ſilly fellows govern it. Even the difficulties of do- 
ing good proceed from the pravity of fome mens na- 
ture, ever prone to do evil; and fo ſtrong is that pra- 
vity, that many men frequently flight great tempta- 
tions to be honeſt, and embrace ſlight temptations to 
be knaves. 

It is an obſervation, which every body is capable 
of making, that a good character loſt is hardly, if e- 
ver, recovered. Now the reaſon of this is, not 10 
much from the malevolance of the world (often too 
ready to calumniate) as from the inability of a knave 
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to become honeſt: he is, as it were, doomed to be 

one: the biaſs of his ſpirit is crooked; and if 
ever he act honeſtly, it is for a roguiſh reaſon. I 

have known a man, who, having wilfully loſt all cre- 

dit, rejected as wilfully all opportunities to regain it, 

even when thrown into his lap. He could not help. 
earning freſh deteſtation, with great labour; when be 

might have acquired the higheſt renown, with the 

oreatelt eaſe, From hence may be ſeen how dangers 

ous it is ever to truſt a man who has once been a 

knave;z and hence too may be learned, that from men 
who have done eminent miſchief, whether public or 

private, greater ſtill is to be dreaded. Vice is a pro- 

lific thing, and wickedneſs naturally begets wicked- 

nels. 

Olearius, giving an account of Muſcouy, obſerves, 
that the great duke's court hath this in common 
* with thoſe of other princes, that vice takes place of 
virtue, and gets nearer the throne. Thoſe who have 
the honour to be neareſt his perſon, are withal more 
© ſubtle, more deceitful, and more inſolent, than the 
* others that have not. They know very well how to 
make their advantages of the prince's favour, and 
e look for the greateſt reſpects and humbleſt ſubmiſſi- 
ons imaginable, from thoſe who make their addreſſes 
© to them; which the others render them, as much 
% to avoid the miſchief they might do them, as for 
« the good they expect fromthem.” This is the cha- 
rafter of a court, where one is not much ſurprized nor 
troubled to find out tyranny and corruption in abund- 
ance: but one is at once amazed ani affected with 
the mournful account Salluſt gives us of the Romans 
in his time; the Romans, who had been ſo virtuous 
a people, ſo great and ſo free! 

The Romans, he lays, were arrived to that pitch of 
corruption, that they gloried in extravagancy and re- 
pine, and made ſarcaſms upon virtue. Modeſty and 
a diſintereſted mind paſſed with them only for ſloth 
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and cowardice. Thoſe that were in power, neglect. 
ing virtue, and conſpiring againſt innocence, prefer. 
ed only their own creatures. Innocentes circumvent. 
wit, ſuos ad honorem tollunt + wicked deeds, and an in. 
famous character, were no bars tg the poſſeſling of 
power; and thoſe that acted as if rapine were their 
employment, and plunder the perquiſites of their 
place, were not thought unfit for freſh preferments: 
Non facinus, non probrum, aut flacitium obſtat, quo mi- 
nus magiſtratus capiant : quod commodum eſt, trahunt, 
rapiunt. At laſt, their great men had no principle but 
rapaciouſneſs, and obſerved no law but their luſt. The 
whole commonwealth was become their prey and 
their pillage: Poſfremo, tanquam urbe capta, libidine 
ac licentia ſua, pro legibus utuntur. 

The ſame author ſays, that it would have leſſened 
his concern, had he ſeen ſuch great wickedneſs per: 
petrated by men of great qualities. But his grief had 
not this mitigation: tor, ſays he, wretched creatures 
with little Gals whoſe whole genius lay in their 
tongue, and whoſe utmoſt talent and ability was to 
prate glibly, exerciſed with inſolence that power 
which they had acquired by chance, or by the ſloth 
of others. Ac me quidem mediocris dolor angeret, i 
virtute partam victoriam more ſus per ſervitium exer- 
cerent : ſed komines inertiſſimi qucrum omnis vis vir- 
tuſque in lingua ſita eſt, forte, et alterius ſocordia, di- 
minationem oblatem inſolentes agitant. And for the 
Roman nobility of that time, he ſays, that, like ſtupid 
ſtatues, their names and titles were their only orna- 
ments: Inertiſſimi nobiles, in quibus, ſicut in ſlatua, 
preter nomen, nihil eſt additameti. Salluſt. ad C. Cx- 
ſarem, de repub. ordidand. 

We ſee what a market theſe men made of power, 
and what a degree of degeneracy they introduced. The 
end of all was, the utter loſs of liberty, and a ſettled 
tyranny. 

G Jam, &c. 
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A defence of CAT O againſt his defamers. 
To CATO. 
5 1 

8 E E. what it is to be conſpicuous! Your honeſty, 
and the truths which you tell, have drawn upon 
you much envy, and many lies. You cannot be an- 
ſwered; therefore it is fit to abuſe you. Had you 
kept groveling near the earth, in company with moſt 
other weekly writers, you might have lulled the town 
aſleep as they do, with great ſafety to your perſon, 
and without any body's ſaying an unkind word of 
you: but you have galloped away fo faſt and ſo far 
before them, that it is no wonder the poor vermin, 
conſcious of their own heavineſs and want of ſpeed, 
crawl after you and curſe you.------ It is natural, hu- 
man ſight is offended with ſplendor: this is exempli- 
fied in a man looking at the ſun; he makes all the 

while a world of wry mouths and diſtorted faces, 
Conſider yourſelf, Sir, as the ſun to thoſe authors, 
who behold you with agonies, while they bchold you 
with admiration. . Great minds alone are pleaſed with 
the excellencies of others, and vulgar ſouls provoked 


by them. The mob of writers is like the weavers 


mob; all levellers. This appears by their unman- 
nerly and ſeditious ſpeeches concerning you, their mo- 
narch. Strange inſtance of impudence and ingrati- 
tude ! They live upon you, and ſcold at you. Your 
lot is the ſame with that of many other eminent au- 
thors; you feed vermin before you are dead. 
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Your ſlanderers, as they are below even contempt, 
ſo are they far below all notice : but it is worth con- 
{ilering who ſet them at work; from whom they 
receive the wages of proſtitution ; and what contra. 
dictory things the poor creatures are taught to ſay, 
Scarce a paper appeared for a conſiderable time toge- 
ther in which Cato's letters were not extolled; and thoſe 
who did it endeavoured, to the beſt of theirſkill,to write 
after him : but finding that his labours made theirs uſe 
leſs, and that the recommending of public ſpirit was 
too mighty a taſk for humble hirelings, they fddenly, 
and without ceremony, tack about, and, oy calumniat- 
ing Cato, make — liars: ſuch deference have 
they for their cuſtomers, and for themſelves ! 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the ſame worthy, 
| but waggiſh pens, repreſent him, with the ſame breath, 
as an abandoned atheiſt, and a bigoted presbyterian ; 
while others as plainly prove him a flaming Jacobite, 
and an arrant republican ; that is, one who is high 
for monarchy, and one who is againſt all monarchy. 
I could ſhew you theſe pretty conſiſtencies in one 
and the ſame paper. 9 1 

Cato had deſcribed and ſhewed the horrid effects 
of public confuſion, and contended for puniſhing the 
authors of our own: hence Cato is repreſented as an 
enemy to government and order, and a promoter 
confuſion. | 

Cato had beſtowed real and unfeigned encomiums 

upon his majeſty, and done all juſtice to the abilities 
and honeſty of his miniſters: hence Cato is charged 
with ca/ting reproaches, and making ſarcaſins upon his 
majeſty and his miniſtry. 
Cato has writ againſt Turkiſh, Aſiatic, and all forts 
of tyranny : hence Cato is ſaid to be a great incendia- 
29, and an open enemy to our conſtitution. 

Cato contends, that great traytors ought to be hang- 

ed: hence Cato is traduced, as if he affronted the mi. 
2 /iry. | 
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Cato aſſerts, that the good of mankind is the end 
of government: hence Cato is for deſtroying all ge- 
vernment. 

Cato lays down certain rules for farther eſtabliſh- 
ing his majeſty's throne, and for enſuring to him for 
ever the minds of his people: therefore Cato is a 7a- 
cobite. 

Cato has ſhewn at large the bleſſings of a limited 
monarchy, eſpecially of our own : therefore Cato is 
4 republican, | | 

Cato has ſhewn the dreadfulneſs of popular inſur- 
rections and fury; the miſery of civil wars, the un- 
certainty of their end: therefore Cato ſtirs up the peo- 
ple to ſedition and rebellion. a 

Cato laments, that great criminals are ſeldom brought 


to the gallows: hence Cato is repreſented as one that 


deſerves the gallows. 

Cato, talking of Turkey, obſerves with warmth and 
concern, that the holy name of God was belicd, and 
religion proſtituted, ro bind down wretchedneſs up- 
on his creatures, and to protect the tyrant that 
does it: therefore Cato ſcurrilouſly reviles the church 
of England. 

Cato has ſhewn. the deſtructive terrors of arbitrary 
power, and how it had almoſt diſpeopled the earth: 
in anſwer to this it is ſaid, that Cato wears a dark 
Wig. "x 
Cato has complained that this great nation has been 
abuſed, cheated, and exhauſted ; its trade ruined ; its 
credit deſtroyed; its manufactures diſcouraged, &c. 
and affirmed, that vengeance is due to thoſe traytors 
who have done it; that none but traytors will pro- 
tect traytors; that public honeſty and public ſpirit 


ought to be encouraged, in oppoſition to public cor- 


ruption, bribery, and rapine ; that there is regard to 

be had to the rights, privileges, and tempers of the 

people : that ſtanding armies are dreadful things ; 

that a military government is violent and bloody: that 
Q 2 
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they are the blackeſt traytors, who would break the 
confidence between a prince and his ſubjects : that 
great men mind chiefly the getting of plumbs ; and 
that honeſt meaſures are the beſt meaſures. To all 
which it is replied, that Cato 7s a whimſical unrea- 
enable man, who talks and expects ſirange things; 
and, in fine, that he dreams odd dreams. 

By ſuch powerful arguments is Cato anſwered ; by 
ſuch pretty arts decried. He is really à great crimi. 
nal; he aſſerts the rights and property of the peo. 
ple, and calls for juſtice upon thoſe who would de- 
ſtroy them. He ts ſurely a Facobite, who would not 
let certain elevated ſages do what they would, and 
get what they pleaſed. I would aſk, Whether the 
obliging, protecting, and avenging the injured peo- 
ple, be likely ways to bring in the Pretender ? Yet 
theſe are the ways which Cato contends for. Or, 
whether the .deceiving, loading, and ſqueezing of the 
harmleſs people, be natural ways to make and keep 
them well affected? Yet theſe are the ways which Cato 
condemns and expofes. | 

Being detached from all parties, eminently guiltlefs 
of all perſonal views of his own, and going upon prin- 
ciples certainly true in themſelves, certainly benefi- 
cent to human ſociety; it is no wonder that he is 
read and approved by every intelligent man in Eng- 
land, except the guilty, their ſcreens, hirelings, and 
adherents. What he writes, the people feel to be 
true. If men can be great knaves, in ſpite of oppo- 
ſition; how much greater would they be, if there 
were none? And if juſtice be oppoſed, openly, ſhame- 
leſly, and violently oppoſed, in ſpite of her champi- 
ons and defenders ; ſhe muſt certainly be deſtroyed, 
if ſhe had none. It is a diſmal reflexion, that jvl- 
tice muſt ſometimes be fought for inch by inch, be- 
fore it can be obtained, and at laſt is not half ob- 
tained ; and that the higher and blacker the villainy 
is, the greater is the ſecurity. I hope that this will 
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never be our caſe; but I could name many a country 
whole caſe it has been. 

I am not ſurpriſed that certain tall traytors are ve- 
ry angry with-Cato. Good now hold your tongue, ſaid 
a quack to his complaining patient, under agonies 


into which he had been caſt by the doctor's infal- 


lible ſpecific: Good now hold your tongue, and be ea- 
ſy ; - Leave the matter to me, and the matter will 
go well - that is, Lie ſtill and die, and 1 will warrant. 
you. Great grief and diſtreſs will have utterance, in 
ſpite of art or terror, | 


On Aſcenſim day, when the doge of Venice weds 


the ſea with a ring, the admiral, who conducts the 
bucentauro, or veſſel in which that ceremony is per- 
formed, does a bold thing: he pawns his head to 
the ſenate, to enſure them againſt the danger and ef- 


fects of tempeſts and ſtorms. But the thing would 
{till be bolder, if he had firſt wilfully raiſed a ſtorm, 


or bored a hole in the veſſel. 

I appeal to the ſenſe of the nation, daily uttered 
in their addreſſes to the parliament for relief and ven- 
geance ; whether Cato's ſentiments/ be not the ſame. 
with theirs ; I appeal to the ſufferings, the heavy, me- 
lancholy ſufferings of the people, whether either Cato 
or they ſpeak thus without grouimds. | 

The grounds are too yl 
too true.------Hence the rage of guilt, which is more 
galled by truth, than innocence is hurt by lies: and 
hence I have heard it obſerved, concerning a ſet 
of worthies, that they do not care what falſhoods 
you publiſh concerning them, but will never forgive 
you if you meddle with facts. 

For certain gentlemen to find fault with Cato's 
letters, is to avow their. own. ſhame. Why was 
there occaſion given for thole letters? Some other 
queſtions might. be aſked.too, which would diſcover 
freſh blackneſs in the betrayers, were they not already 
all over black. Who is it that might have checked, 
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and yet did not check, rampant rogues laſt ſummer? 
And from what motives proceeded ſuch omiſſion? 
" Who is it that openly ſcreens open guilt ? Who is it 
that conceals the evidence of guilt? Who is it that 
brow-beats the purſuers of guilt? Who is it that 
throws obſtacles in the parliament's way ? Who is it 
that lengthens out the proceſs? Who is it that ſtrives 
to defeat the enquiry? Who is it that makes male. 
contents, and then reproaches them for being ſo ? 

In vain they fall upon Cato, with lying reproaches, 
falſe pictures, and ugly names: their conduct bewrays 
them; by making him of every party, they ſhew 
him to be of nene. I thought it, however, not amiſs, 
thus, once for all, to make his apology, and to ſhew 
what are his crimes, and who his enemies. His great 
guilt js, that he will not ſpare guilt ; and the great 
Sbjeftion to his writings is, that they cannot be an- 
ſwered. Let the reader judge whether I have miſre- 
preſented him or his foes, who are no other than the 
late directors, their friends, and confederates. 

As to the poor weekly journeymen of the preſs, 
whoſe principle is the ready penny, and who, for a 
mor iel, defile paper, and blot reputations without 
hurting them, they deſerve no reſentment. It is 
their profeſſion to do what they are bid, when they 
are paid for it. A church is not the leſs ſacred, be- 
cauſe curs frequently lift up their leg againſt it, and 
affront the wall: it is the nature of dogs. They 
therefore are and ought to be pitied and overlooked; 
the buſineſs of this letter to you being to expoſe the 
falſe and unjuſt cenſures of ſome, who bear a greater 
figure than ſuch harmleſs weekly writers, without poſ- 
ſelling more honeſty. 

The conjectures of theſe creatures about the per- 
fon of Cato afford matter of mirth. They will needs 
know him, right or wrong. Let them gueſs on; 
whatever they gueſs, I will venture to pronounce them 
liars, though they ſhould guels truly : ſince without 
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being able to do any thing more than gueſs, they 
yet go on to affirm; which no honeſt man would 
without competent evidence. I am, 
G 
= STR, 


Your humble ſervant, 


PORTIUS. 


Saturday, May 13. 1721. Ne: 29. 


Reflexions occaſianed by an order of council for ſup- 
preſſing certain impious clubs that were never 
.. diſcovered, | 


8 1. 0 
| Would willingly propagate and preſerve the fol- 
lowing order of council, as a monument of his 
majeſty's great zeal for virtue and religion. It is 
publiſhed in the Gazette of the 29th of April, in the 
following words: ä 


At the court of St. Zames's, the 28th day of April, 
1721. 


PRESENT, 
The king's moſt excellent majeſty in council, 


2 H I S majeſty having received information, which 
+ gives great reaſon to ſuſpect, that there have 
“lately been, and till are, in and about the cities of 
London and Weſtiminſter, certain ſcandalous clubs 
* or ſocieties of young perſons, who meet together, 
* and, in the moſt impious and blaſphemous manner, 
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cc inſult the moſt ſacred principles of our holy religion, 
“ affront almighty God himſelf, and corrupt the minds 
& and morals of one another ; and being reſolved to 
% make uſe of the authority — to him by 
*« almighty God, to puniſh ſuch enormous offenders, 
& and to cruſh ſuch ſhocking impieties before they en- 
« creaſe and draw down the vengeance of God upon 
« this nation : his majeſty has thought fit to command 
“ the lord chancellor, and his lordſhip is hereby re- 
& quired, to call together his majeſty's juſtices of the 
c“ peace of Middleſex and Weſtminſter, and ſtrictly to 
*« enjoin them in the moſt effe manner, that they, 
„ and every of them, do make the moſt diligent and 
careful enquiry and ſearch for the difcovery of any 
© of this and the like ſort, tending in any wiſe to 
6: whe * we of the principles and manners of 
% men; and to lay before his lordſhip ſuch diſcover- 
« jes as from time to time may be made, to the end 
ce that all proper methods may be taken for the utter 
e ſuppreſſion of all ſuch deteſtable practices. His 
« lordſhip is further directed to urge them to the due 
« execution of their office, in detecting and profecut- 
© ing, with vigour, all profaneneſs, immorality, and 
« debauchery, as they value the bleſſing of almighty 
« God, as they regard the happineſs of their country, 
4 which cannot ſubſiſt, if things ſacred aud virtuous 
«« are trampled upon, and as they tender his majeſty's 
“ favour, to which they cannot recommend them. 
« ſelves more effectually, than by ſhewing the utmoſt 
<« zeal upon ſo important an occaſion; to which end 
his lordſhip is to acquaint them, that as his majeſty 
for himſelf has nothing more at heart than to regard 
*« the honour of God, fo impiouſly ſtruck at, and is de- 
« termined to ſhew all marks of diſpleaſure and diſcou- 
«© ragement to any who may lie even under the ſuſpici- 
* on of ſuch practices; ſo as he ſhall always account it 
<« the greateſt and moſt ſubſtantial ſervice they can do 
6 to his majeſty or his government, to exert themſelves 
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e in diſcovering any who are guilty of ſuch impieties, 
that they may be openly proſecuted, and puniſhed 
* with the utmoſt ſeverity and moſt public ignominy 
« which the laws of the land can inflict. 


EpwWwaRD SOUTRWELL. 


To this it is added, in the ſame Cazetie, That his 
« majeſty has been pleaſed to give orders to the princi- 
« pal officers of his houſhold,to make ſtrict and diligent 
% enquiry, whether any of his majeſty's ſervants are 
« guilty of the horrid impieties mentioned in the order 
© of council inſerted above, and to make a report 
4 thereof to his majeſty. e 


Theſe ſocieties muſt certainly be as diſtracted as 
they are impious. I have indeed been in doubt till now, 
whether there really were any ſuch; but I am in no 
doubt about the puniſhment which they deſerve : 
I think that it ought to be moſt ſevere that is due to 
ſuch raving aw ary which is ſuch, as neither youth 
nor wine can excuſe, nor indeed extenuate ; and till 
they are further puniſhed, I think that the darkeſt holes 
in Bedlam ought to be their portion. But outragious 
and godleſs as they are, they do not merit more de- 
teſtation and ſeverity, than do thoſe who inhumanly 
give out, that gentlemen who abhor ſuch clubs are 
members of them: the authors of ſo dreadful a ca- 
lumny are much worſe than murderers : becauſe they 
endeavour to take away from men ſomething much 
dearer than life : they. are therefore in the claſs with 
dæmons, and earn ſuch mighty vengeance as God only 
can inflict. | 

The above order of council is very juſt and religious, 
and of excellent uſe and example: fo much zeal can- 
not ſtop at a club or two of pernicious though private 
ſinners ; but doubtleſs extends to other criminals, more 
public and conſiderable, and even more deſtructive. 
The greateſt part of the wickedneſs done by thoſe 
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thoughtleſs young wretches, is done to themſelves, 
and like to remain with them ; there being little proba- 
bility that they will ever make many proſelytes to their 
aſtoniſhing frenzies : whereas the other great criminals, 
for the ſole ſake of doing good to themfelves, have 
undone almoſt every man in England, with England 
itſelf into the bargain. They ſet three nations to ſale; 
and themſelves fixing the price, were themſelves the 
buyers: they purchaſed our happineſs, and paid us in 
want and ſorrow. Every good man is proof againft 
the contagion of profaneneſs ; but virtue and good- 
neſs ſtood us in no ſtead againſt our money-monſters, 
who, having robbed all honeſt men, made a jeſt of 
honeſty itſelf. Can there be greater evils under the 
ſun, than rampant plunderers, abandoned corruption, 
and devouring calamity ? Or are there any other evik 
which theſe do not produce? 

We therefore take it for granted, That as his ma- 
jeſty is. determined to. ſhew: all marks of diſpleaſure and 
diſcouragement to any who. may. even lie under the ſuf- 
Pic ion if ſuch deſtructive practices; ſo he will always 
accoumt it the moſt fubſtantial ſervice that we can do to 
him and his government, to exert ourſelves in diſcover- 
ing any who are guilty of fuch unparalleled frauds, ſuch 
national wickedneſs; that they may be openly proſecut:- 
ed, and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, and moſt pub- 
lic ignominy, that the legiſlature can inflict. 

And, as © his — has been pleaſed to give or- 
« ders to the principal officers of his houſhold, to 
“ make ſtrict and diligent enquiry, whether any of 
<« his majeſty's ſervants are guilty of the horrid impie- 
e ties mentioned in the order of council inſerted 
© above, and to make report thereof to his majeſty : ” 
fo we may aſſure ourſelves, that the ſame ſevere en- 
quiry has been already made, whether any of thoſe in 
truſt under his majeſty, or about his perſon, have ſtains 
ed their hands, diſhonoured their maſter, and provok- 
ed almighty God, by promoting or embarking in-any 
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of the horrid and ſpreading miſctiefs practiſed laſt 
year by the late Soth. ſea directors, and their con- 
federates. 

An enquiry into religion, and the private morals of 
men, is not inconſiſtent with an enquiry into civil and 
public villanies; nor can the former ever prove a bone 
of contention to divert the latter, whatever the wicked 
and the guilty may hope, and the honeſt and diſtreſſed 
may apprehend Freſh objects of horror and averſion 
cannot leſſen our 22 deteſtation for thoſe who 
ought to be beyond all others deteſted. While we 
purſue wolves and tygers, and the mightier beaſts of 
prey, who, if they be not deſtroyed, will continue to 
deſtroy, we are not to be diverted by the ſcent of a fox 
or badger, though they may annoy a private neigh- 
bourhood, and diſpeople hen- rooſts. | 

Our public virtue is the beſt and ſureſt proof that we 
can give of our private you : piety and juſtice are inſe- 
parable ; and prayers ſaid ten times a day, will not a- 
tone for a murder or a robbery committed once a 
month: appearances go for nothing, when facts con- 
tradict them. The readieſt way therefore to ſhew 
that our hearts are pure, is to ſnew that our hands 
are clean, and that we will puniſh thoſe that have foul 
ones. 

Here is a teſt of our virtue and innocence l 

Let us hang up public rogues, as well as puniſh pri- 
vate blaſphemers. The obſervance of religion, and 
the negle& of juſtice, are contradictions. Let any 
man aſk himſelf, Whether a nation is more hurt by a 
few giddy, unthinking, young wretches, talking mad- 
ly in their drink; or by open, deliberate, and public 
depredations committed by a junto of veteran knaves, 
who add to the injury, and to their own guilt, by a 
ſhew of gravity, and a canting pretence to religion ? 
The late directors all pretended to be good chriſtians. 
I would aſk one queſtion more; namely, Whether it 
had not been better for England, that the late directors, 
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and their maſters, had ſpent their nights and their days 
in the ell. fre- club, than in contriving and executing 
execrable {chemes, to ruin England? Pray, which of 
the two is your greater enemy, he who robs you of 
all that you have, but neither curſes nor ſwears at you; 
or he who only curſes you or himſelf, and takes no- 
thing from you ? 

Where juſtice is exactly obſerved, religion will be 
obſerved ; and to pretend to be very ſtrict about the 
latter, without minding the tormer, would be highly 
abſurd and ridiculous. Virtue neceſſarily produces 
religion, and is itſelf religion; and profaneneſs and ir- 
religion will ever and neceſſarily follow corruption, 
the prolific parent of numberleſs miſchiefs. 

Private profaneneſs is not therefore half ſo terrible 
to human ſociety, as public roguery and public robbe- 
ry. The happineſs of mankind is ſurely. the cauſe of 
God; and whenever I hear of arrets and edicts made by 
popiſh and tyrannical foreign princes, in favour of 


religion; I conſider them as ſo many mockeries of 


God, whoſe creatures they, at the ſame time, grind 
and deſtroy. As conſiſtently might they pretend great 
zeal for obſerving religiouſly the ſixth command, and 
yet murder by war and fainine ten thouſand of their 
ſubjects a week. 

James Naylor was ſeverely puniſhed for blaſphemy ; 
is there any compariſon, as to their effects, between 
the crime of Zames Naylor, and the crimes of the late 
directors, their feconds, and abettors ? James Naylr 
(being himſelf deluded) miſled a few ignorant people, 
whoſe error was their greateſt crime: but our modern 
impoſtors, our South-ſea deceivers have actually and 
wilfully plundered their country of near thirty mil 
lions of money, and involved it in univerſal confu- 
ſion and want. | 

It is therefore a ſenſible pleaſure to us, to behold 
his majeſty and his miniſtry engaged with ſo much zeal 
in vindicating our property, as well as our religion. 
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His majeſty, in particular, has condeſcended, with 
unparalleled, I am fure uncommon, goodneſs, to 
tell the lord mayor and court of aldermen, that he has 
n ſhare in the late wicked management. This is a 
piece of royal grace, with which, I believe, never any 
ſubjects were bleſſed before. From hence we may 
draw a freſh aſſurance of his majeſty's alacrity and 
readineſs to puniſh the execrable authors of that 
wicked management, who are alſo the greateſt ene- 
mies to his crown and 5 

«© His majeſty being reſolved to make ule of all the 
e authority committed to him by almighty God, to 
e puniſh ſuch enormous offenders, and to cruſh ſuch 
« ſhocking impieties, before they enereaſe and draw 
* down the vengeance of God upon this. nation: 
I ſay, his majeſty being thus zealous for religion and 
the nation, will never ſuffer the authors of the greateſt 
evil, the higheſt villany ever committed in this nation, 
to eſcape unpuniſhed. Has ever a heavier judgment 
befallen our nation, than the laſt year's mercileſs ra- 
pine? and can there be greater enemies to God and 
man, than the authors of it? Monſters who hwy: 5 
plucking up all virtue andall property by the roots. Oh, 
that their ſucceſs had not encreaſed their guilt ! They 
acted as if they did not believe that there was a God 
who judged the world, and as if they defied all human 
tribunals, as well as the divine. Theſe are the atheiſts ter. 
rible to ſociety; this is the atheiſm wofully and uni- 
verſally felt. Deſolation and miſery are the occupation 
and ſport of devils, and they their vicegerents who 
promote them. 

He who talks profanely of things ſacred, is a wicked 
man, and as ill bred as he is wicked: but he who wan- 
tonly fills a country, a glorious and happy country, 
with want, woe, and ſorrow ; what name, what tor« 
ture, what death, does he not deſerve? He is a de- 


{troyer-general : - He is a mad dog, with ten 
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thouſand mouths, who ſcatters poiſon, wounds, and 
death all around him. 

I ſhall conclude in the ſtrong words of the above 
order of council; namely, That as we value the Þleſ. 
ſing of almighty God, as we regard the happineſs of our 
country, which cannot ſubſiſt, if things ſacred and vir- 
tous (and ſuch are private property, public faith, and 
public juſtice) are trampled upon ; and as we tender 
his majeſty's favour, to which we cannot recommend our. 
ſelves more e fectually, than by ſhewing the utmoſt zeal 
upon ſo important an occafion: I ſay, as we value all 
thele, let us be warm, bold, and active in the diſco- 
very and puniſhment of ſuch enormous offenders ; and 
to cruſh ſuch ſhocking miſchiefs, before they encreaſe and 
draw down the vengeance of God upon this nation. 

E 


Jam, &c, 


P. S. I, who hate to ſee the puniſhment of any ſort 
of great wickedneſs linger, do here propoſe an expedi- 
ent to come at a certainty about the blaſphemous 
clubs (“): let a reward be publicly offered for the 
diſcovery of any of their members, to be paid upon 
their legal conviction; and, in the mean time, let us 
not caſt random reproaches upon particular men; leſt, 
by falling upon the innocent, they return double 
upon ourſelves. It is baſe and diſhoneſt to feign 
crimes that are not; and where they really are, it is 
barbarous and diabolical to father them upon the guilt- 
leſs: he who charges upon another a crime that de- 
ſerves the gallows, does, if it prove falſe, pronounce 
ſentence againſt himſelf, and proclaim his own right 
to Tyburne as, on the other hand, he who ſkreens 


(*) Upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, it could not be diſcovered 
that any ſuch clubs ever exiſted, except in common fame 
and the above order of council. 
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from the gallows thoſe that deſerve it, adopts their 
title to the halter, and ought to ſwing in their room. 

Can there be greater juſtice and impartiality than 
this? and I aſſure you, Sir, I hcartily with that they 
may take place, 


Saturday, May 20. 1721. N® 30. 


An excellent letter from Brutus to Atticus; with an 
explanatory introduction. 


SI R, 

I Send you another excellent letter of the great Pre 

tus. They who ſay that I forged the laſt, make 
me as great a compliment as ever was made to man; 
ſince whoever could write that letter, is, without re- 
flecting on my cotemporaries, certainly the greateſt 
man of the age. 

To the former letter I gave you an hiſtorical intro- 
duction ; I ſhall give you another to this, and own my- 
{elf obliged for it to Monſieur Screau. 

Brutus and Caſſius, after the death of Cæſar, having 
left Rome, Cctavius, Ceſar's nephew, arrived there: 
he was no more than ninetcen years. old ; and the 
firſt thing of note that happened to him, was a quarrel 
with Mark Anthony, who treated him like a child, 
with contempt, and indeed was grown inſupportable 
to all the world. Cicero and Anthony being then de- 
clared enemies,Ce7avius was perſuaded by his friends to 
throw himſelf into the arms of Cicero. Hence began their 
friendſhip, equally defireable to both: Cicero govern- 
ed the ſenate, and Oeravius had the hearts of his un- 
cle's ſoldiers, with great treaſuxe to gain new friends, 
and carry on new deligns. Mark Anthony was the com- 
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mon enemy of both, and of the republic, which he 
as outragionfly attacked, as Cicero warmly defended, 

This quarrel gave occaſion to thoſe orations of Ci- 
cero, called Philippics ; which are eternal monuments 
olf his love for his country, as well as of the marvelous 
eloquence of that great man. 

Cicero and Oftavius ſucceeded; they got the better 
of Mark Anthony, and drove him out of Rome. But, by 
his intereſt and activity, he ſoon gathered ſuch a force, 
as he thought ſufficient to make himſelf maſter of Rome; 
which therefore he prepared to attack and poſſeſs by 
downright violence. But Ocravius having levied, at 
his own expence, an army, compoſed moſtly of the 
veteran troops of Ceſar, oppoſed the march of Antho- 
ny, and diverted that dreadful ſtorm from the city. 
Cicero, who had undertaken the defence of CAavirs 
from his firſt azrival at Rome, and laboured to fortify his 
cauſe by the authority of the ſenate, was not wanting 
to extol this firſt ſervice of Octavius for the republic, 
Hence extraordinary honours were decreed him ; that 
he ſhould be made proprætor, and in that quality com- 
mander of the army ; that a recompence ſhould be 
given to his troops ; that he ſhould be received into 
the number of the ſenators ; that he might, before he 
came of age, demand all the other greateſt dignities of 
the commonwealth ;. and even that a ſtatue ſhould be 
erected to him. ; | 

In the mean time Anthony, thus repulſed by Cera- 
wvius, marched into the Ciſalpine Gaul, to drive from 
thence Decimus Brutus, its Governor, a kinſman of 
our Brutus, and one of the Tyrannicides. That go- 
vernor, being unprovided of forces ſufficient to fight 
Anthony, retired into the city of Modena, a Roman co- 
lony ; and there ſhutting himſelf up, expected ſuccours 
from the ſenate. Anthony in the interim lays ſiege to 
the place, in hopes that being once maſter of that city, 
he would foon be fo of Gaul, and afterwards be cna- 
bled to return into Italy, with a power ſufficient to con- 
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quer Rome, where he meant to erect a dominion as ab- 
ſolute as was that of Cæſur. | 

That ſiege occaſioned freſh meetings of the ſenate ; 
where, in fine, Mark Anthony was declared an enemy 
to the commonwealth ; and both the conſuls, Hirtius 
and Panſa, were ſent with an army to relieve Deci- 
mus Brutus: with the conſuls, OCctavius was likewiſe 


ſent. 


During all theſe tranſactions, our Brutus and Caſſius 
having ſtaid ſometime in /taly, after their leaving Rome, 
were now retired to their governments, Brutus to Ma- 
cedonia, and Caſſius to Syria ; and both were levying 
men, and for ming armies, for the defence of the com- 
monwealth. 

As to Cicero, he was now in the zenith of power, 
and governed all things at Rome: he particularly preſid- 
ed in the ſenate, as the moſt ancient conſular, during 
the ablence of the two conſuls. In this ſituation he 
was wonderfully curious to know what was the opi- 
nion of Brutus concerning himſelf and his adminiſtra- 
tion. It is certain that Brutus had his higheſt eſteem ; 
and he thought that if he could procure the eſteem of 
Brutus, it would be an eminent proof of his own vir- 
tue and merit, as well as the moſt glorious reward of 
that virtue and merit. Brutus had, in all his letters, 
been very ſilent with him upon this head. Cicero 
therefore makes uſe of Atticus, their common friend, 
to ſift Brutus, and know his ſentiments. As ſoon, 
therefore, as it was known at Rome, that the ſiege of 
Modena was raiſed, and Anthony defeated by the two 
conſuls and Cctauiuc, Atticus diſpatched the news to 
Brutus, and in his letter founded him about his 
thoughts of Cicero, 

The following letter is a frank and open anſwer to 
that of Atticus. In it he juſtly condemns Cicero's 
over violeat hatred to Mark Anthony, which betrayed 
him into as unreaſonable an affection and deference 
tor Octavius, his champion againſt. Anthony. Cicero 
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ſaw his error at laſt, but ſaw it too late ; the power 
and credit to which he had raiſed Ocrauius, coſt him 
his life, and Rome her liberty. Cicero, who was the 
author of all the greatneſs and authority of Octavi. 
us, was by Ofavius given up to the rage and ſword 


of Mark Anthony, againſt whom Ocravius had been 


generouſly defended and ſupported by Cicero: and 
Octavius enſlaved the commonwealth with thoſe ve- 
ry arms, which the commonwealth had truſted with 
him for her protection. So early had the pious Au- 
guſtus learned the arts and gratitude of an abſolute 
monarch ! 


J am, &c, 


BRUTUS to ATTICUS. 


6 OV tell me, that Cicero wonders why, in any 
_ of my letters, I have never diſcovered to him 
© my ſentiments concerning his management and ad- 
« miniſtration at Rome; I therefore diſcover thoſe ſen- 
„ timents to -you, ſince you are ſo earneſt to know 
« them. 

I ] know well the ſincerity and great uprightneſs of 
& Ciceros intentions: his paſſion for the good of the 
% commonwealth is indeed evident and remarkable. 
« But prudent and wiſe as he is, he has given proofs 
*« of a zeal which is imprudent, and a heart that is 
© yain: I leave it to you to judge, which of theſe 
« fwayed him, when, more forward than well adviſ- 
«© cd, he drew upon himſelf the hatred of ſo terrible a 
&« foe as Mark Anthony. This he meant for the good 
tc of the commonwealth ; but it has had a contrary 
ic effect, ſince by it, inſtead of bridling, as he pro- 
« poſed, the dangerous power of Octavius, he has fur- 
t ther animated his ambition, and raiſed his aims. Be- 
« ſides, ſuch is the fatal complailance of Cicera for 
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& that man, that he cannot help ſpeaking of my- 
« ſelf and the patriots of my country, with ſevere and 
« bitter language ; which, however, returns double 
“ upon himſelf : if we have put one man to death, he 
e has put many. We killed Cæſar, and he the aſſoci- 
« ates of Catiline. If therefore Caſca, who gave Cæ- 
te far the firſt blow, be a murderer, as Cicero, to pleaſe 
& Oftavius, calls him; Cicero himſelf is one, and muſt 
« confeſs himſelf one, and his great enemy Baſtia is 
*« juſtified in calling him ſo. 

«© How! — we have not the ides of March, 
« in which we diſpatched Cæſar, eternally in our 
« mouths, as Cicero has the nones of December, in 
« -which he ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy of Catiline, and 
* which he is for ever celebrating upon all occaſions ; 
does he take advantage of our modeſty and his own 
« vanity, and find from hence more reaſon to blame a 
4 glorious deed done by us for mankind, than Clodius 
« and Beſtia had to condemn, as they always did, his 
* own ſevere conduct when he was conſul ? 

* Cicero every where boaſts, that he ſuſtained the 


% war againſt Anthony; yet no body ever ſaw Cicero out 


“of a gown, and words were his weapons. But let 
te it beſo, that he has defeated Anthony; where is the 
&« victory, if, curing one miſchief, it introduce a worſe? 
« And what avails it to have extinguiſhed the tyranny 
e of Anthony, if he who has done it ere& another in 
« its room more terrible, by being more durable? 
« And yet thus it will be if we ſuffer it. Theſe are 
« articles in the conduct of Cicero, which ſhew that 
“ it is not the tyrant nor the tyranny that he fears; 
6“ but it is only Anthony that he fears. If a man will 
« have a tyrant, it is all one to me, whether he be 
“% more or leſs outragious; it is the thing, it is the 
« having a tyrant, which I dread. 

That Cicero is haſtening to ſet up a tyrant, is 
“plain, from actions as viſible as ſad. Ocravius 
« is all in all; a triumph is decreed him; his troops 
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ce have largeſſes given them; he is loaded with flat. , 
c teries, he is covered with honours. What ſhame " 
« for Cicero, to behold all this, and his own abje& ” 
& poſture! His public behaviour, and the ſpeeches a 
e and motions which he makes in the ſenate, all cen- " 
cc tering in his maſter; are they not a ſcandal to the 
ee great figure of that great conſular, and a ſtain up- @ 
& on the renowned name of Cicero ? uk 
« You will read this with pain, as with pain I write 0 
ce it; but it is a talk which you have put upon me. _ 
« Beſides, I know your thoughts of our public af- " 
<« fairs, and that deſperate and extraordinary as they " 
« are, you think that, contrary to all appearance, - 
* they may be remedied by means that are ordina- 8 
* ry. I do not however blame you, my dear At. " 
ce ticus ; comfort yourſelf with hope; it is agreeable = 
& to your age, to the ſweetneſs of your temper, and 
& to your regard for your children: I do not there- 8 
« fore wonder that you are indolent and ſanguine; 
& which diſpoſition of yours appears ſtill farther to * 
*- me, from the account which my friend Flavius " 
e gave me of what paſſed between you and him. 2 
«© But to return. to Cicero pray where is the dif- 15 
& ference between him and the ſervile Salvidenzs ? * 
“ Could that baſe retainer to Cctavius ſtruggle for * 
« the glory of his maſter with more labour and zeal wy 
“ than does Cicero? You will ſay, perhaps, that Ci- 
& cero dreads {till the remains of the civil war. This 1 
« is wild: can any one gread a beaten enemy, and 8 
« yet apprehend nothing from the formidable power A 
* of one who commands a great army, elevated by 8 
& victory? nor from the raſhneſs of a young man, " 
% who may conquer the commonwealth by the " 
«© means which enabled him to conquer for it? Does os 
« Cicero therefore make this mighty court to Cœfa- 6 
cc vius, becaule, having given him ſo much, he thinks ” 
c“ it dangerous not to give him. all! Oh the wretch- wy 


te ed folly of cowardice ! thus to leſſen your. own. ſe- | © 
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curity by conſulting it; and to encreaſe tyranny 
becauſe you fear it! Is it not better to have no- 
thing at all to fear, than thus to compound for the 
degrees of fear ? 

* The truth is, we too much dread poverty, ba- 
niſhment, and death; and our imagination ſwells 
their terrors beyond bounds. There are. greater 
evils than thoſe ; and Cicero is miſtaken if he think. 
that there are not. And yet all goes well with 
him, if he be but humoured, if his opinion be re- 
garded, if his ſuits be granted ; if he be courted 
and extolled : he has no quarrel to ſervitude, pro- 
vided it be accompanied with honour and luſtre ; 
if there can be any ſuch thing as honour and luſtre 
in this loweſt, this vileſt lot of human nature. 
% Octavius may indeed call him father Cicero, re- 
fer every thing to his counſel, ſooth him with praif- 
es, and ſhew great gratitude and fondneſs towards 
him, while he loſes nothing by all this, which is on- 
ly a fair outſide and fine words. Facts ſpeak the 
plaineſt truth, and they effectually contradict the 
above appearances. For, can there be a greater 
inſult upon common ſenſe, than for Octauius to 
take for a father that man who is no longer in the 
number of freemen ? 

« Whither then tend all theſe compliances, all this 
zeal of Cicero for Octauius? Why, only to this; that 
Octavius may be propitious to Cicero. In this little, 
worthleſs, tr point center all the actions and 


deſigns of the great Cicero ! Hence it is that I value 


no longer, in the perſon of Cicero, thoſe arts and 
accompliſhments with which, doubtleſs, his ſoul is 
vaſtly repleniſhed. What is he the better himfelf, 
for ſo many excellent precepts, ſo many noble dif- 
courſes every where found in his works, concern- 
ing public liberty, true and ſolid glory, the con- 
tempt of death, exile, and want? How much bet» 
ter does Philippus underſtand all thoſe fine rules 
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pays more homage to Cctavius than Philippus, who 
is father-in-law to Oftavius, pays ? 

Let Cicero therefore ceaſe glorying thus vainly 
in our grief, which alſo ought to be his: for, to 
repeat what I have already ſaid, what advantage 
can we draw from a victory, which only tranſlates 
the pernicious power of Mark Anthony to a new u- 
ſurper ? And yet, by your letter, I perceive that it 
is ſtill a doubt whether Mark Anthony be entirely 
defeated. | 

&« After all, ſince Cicero can live a dependent and 
a ſlave, let him live a dependent and a ſlave. It 
ought not to be otherwiſe, if he can thus ſhame- 
fully forget his reverend age, the illuſtrious ho- 
nours which he has borne, and the memorable 
parts which he has performed, 


«© For myſelf, while I live, I will make war upon 


tyranny ; that is, upon all exorbitant power that 
lifts men above the laws: nor can any condition 
of ſervitude, however advantageous and alluring, 
divert me from this great, this worthy purpoſe : 
nor could Anthony ſhake it, though he really were, 
what you ſay he is, a man of worth; a character 
which contradicts my conſtant opinion of him. The 
judgment and ſpirit of our anceſtors are mine; 
they would not bave their father for their tyrant, 
nor would J. | 

* All this openneſs to you is the reſult of my af- 
fection for you; nor could I have ſaid ſo much, 
had I not loved you as well as Cicero thinks he is 
beloved by Oclauius. That all theſe ſad truths af- 
fect not you ſo much as they do me, is my con- 
cern ; eſpecially ſince to an eminent fondneſs for 
all your friends, you have added a particular fond- 
neſs for Cicero. As to myſelf, I beg you to be» 
lieve that my affection for him is (till the ſame, 
though my eſteem of him is greatly abated: nor 
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« can I help it, it being impoſlible to judge ill or 
« well of men and things, but according as they ap- 
«« pear ill or well. 


Saturday, May 27. 1721. No 31. 


Conſiderations on the weakneſs and inconſiſtencies of hus 
man nature. 


S IX, 
3 HE ſtudy of human nature has, ever ſince I 1 
could ſtudy any thing, been a principal plea- 
ſure and employment of mine; a ſtudy as uſeful, as 
| | the diſcoveries made by it are for the moſt part me- 
I fancholy. It cannot but be irkſome to a good natur- 
Jed man, to find that there is nothing ſo terrible or 
I miſchievous, but human nature is capable of it; and 
yet he who knows little of human nature, will never 
know much of the affairs of the world, which every 
; | where derive their motion and ſituation from the hu» 
» | mours and paſſions of men. 
| It ſhews the violent bent of human nature to evil, | 
= | that even the Chriſtian religion has not been able to 
„tame the reſtleſs appetites of men, always puſhing 
schem into enormities and violences, in direct oppoſi- | 
don to the ſpirit and declarations of the goſpel, which 
commands us to do unto all men what we would have 
all men do unto us. The general practice of the world 
is an open contradiction and contempt of this excel- 
' If lent, this divine rule; which alone, were it obſerved, 
would reſtore honeſty and happineſs to mankind, who, 
nn their preſent ſtate of corruption, are for ever deal- 
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ing treacherouſly or outragiouſly with one another, 
out of an ill-judging fondneſs for themſelves. 

Nay, the peaceable, the beneficent, the forgiving 
Chriſtian religion, is made the cauſe of perpetual 
hatred, animoſity, quarrels, violence, devaſtation, and 
oppreſſion ; and the apoſtles, in ſpite of all their po- 
verty, diſintereſtedneſs, and love of mankind, are 
made to juſtify their pretended ſucceſſors of the 
church of Rome, in engroſling to themſelves the wealth 
and power of the earth; and in bringing mankind un- 
der a yoke of ſervitude, more terrible, more expen- 
five, and more ſevere, than all the arts and deluſions 
of paganiſm could ever bring them under: of ſo much 
more force with the corrupt world are the deſtructive 
villainies and falſifications of men, than the benevo- 
lent and heavenly precepts of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The truth is, and it is a melancholy truth, that 


where human laws do not tie mens hands from wick- 


edneſs, religion too ſeldom does; and the moſt cer- 
tain ſecurity which we have againſt violence, is the 
ſecurity of the laws. Hence it is, that the making 
of laws ſuppoſes all inen naturally wicked; and 
the ſureſt mark of virtue is, the obſervation of laws 
that are virtuous: if therefore we would look for 
virtue in a nation, we mult look for it in the nature 
of government; the name and model of their religi- 
on being no certain ſymptom nor cauſe of their vir- 
tue. The Italians profeſs the Chriſtian religion, and 
the Turks are all infidels; are the Italians therefore 
more virtuous than the T»rks? I believe no body 
will ſay that they are; at leaſt thoſe of them that 
live under abſolute princes : on the contrary, it is cer- 
rain, that as the ſubjects of the great Turk are not 
more miſerable than thoſe of the Pope, ſo neither are 
they more wicked. 

Okt all the paſſions which belong to human nature, 
ſelf-love is the ſtrongeſt, and the root of all the reſt ; 
or, rather, all the different paſſions are only ſeveral 
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operations of ſelf- love. Self-love, ſays the duke of 
Roc hefoucault, is the love of one's ſelf, and of every 
thing elſe for one's own ſake it makes a man the id» 
later of himſelf, and the tyrant of others. He obſerves, 
that man is a mixture of contrarieties ; imperious and 
ſupple, ſincere and falſe, fearful and bold, merciful 


and cruel: he can ſacrifice every pleaſure to the get. 
ing of riches, and all his riches to a pleaſure : he 


is fond of his preſervation, and yet ſometimes cager 
after his own deſtruction : he can flatter thoſe whom 
he hates, deſtroy thoſe whom he loves. | 

This is a picture of mankind; and they who ſay 
it is a falſe one, ought to ſhew that they deſerve a 
better. I have ſometimes thought, that it was ſcarce 
poſlible to aſſert any thing concerning mankind, be it 
ever ſo good, or ever ſo evil, but it will prove true. 
They are naturally innocent, yet fall naturally into 


the practice of vice; the greateſt inſlances of virtue 


and villainy are to be found in one and the ſame per- 
ſon: and perhaps one and the ſame motive produces 
both. The obſervance or non- obſervance of a few 
frivolous cuſtoms ſhall unite them in ſtrict friendſhip 
and confederacy, or ſet them at cutting one another's 
throats. 2 

They never regard one another as men and rati- 
onal beings, and upon the foot of their common 
humanity; but are cemented or divided by the force 
of words and habits, -------- Conſiderations that are a 
diſgrace to reaſon ! The not being born in the ſame 
climate, or on this. ſide ſuch a river, or ſuch a moun- 
tain, or the not wearing the like garments, or i tter- 
ing the like ſounds, or having the ſame thoughts or 
talte, are all ſo many cauſes of intenſe hatred, fome+ 
times of mortal war. Whatever men think or do, 
eſpecially if they have found a good name for it, be 
it ever ſo fooliſh or bad, is wiſeſt and beſt in their 
own eyes: but this is not all; we will needs be 
plaguing our neighbours, if they do not quit upon our 
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authority their own thoughts and practices for ours. 
It fills me with concern, when I conſider how men 
uſe one another: and how wretchedly their paſſions 
are employed: they ſcarce ever have proper objects 
for their'paſſions ; they will hate a man for what he 
cannot help, and what does them no harm ; yet bleſs 
and pray for villains, that kill and oppreſs them. There 
never was ſuch a dreadful tribunal under the ſun as 
the inquiſition + a tribunal, againſt which the moſt in- 
nocent is not ſafe, to which the moſt virtuous men 
are moſt expoſed ; a tribunal, where all the malice, 
all the ſagacious cruelty, all the bitterneſs, and all 
the fury and falſhood of devils are exerted, and all 
the tortures of hell are imitated and practiſed; yet 
this very tribunal is ſo dear to the people, though it 
terrifies them, enſlaves them, and deſtroys them, 
that rather than part with it, they would part with 
all that is left them. Upon the ſurrender of Barce- 
lona, in the late war, the inhabitants capitulated, that 
the inquiſition ſhould not be taken from them: and 
even here in England, we may remember the time 
when men have been knocked down for ſaying that 
they had a right to defend their property by force, 
when a tyrant attempted to rob them of it againſt 
law. To ſuch a pitch of ſtupidity and diſtraction are 
people to be brought by thoſe who belie almighty 
God, and falſify his word to ſatiate worldly pride; 
and ſuch dupes and furics are men to one another ! 
Every thing is ſo perverted and abuſed, and the beſt 
things moſt, that a very wiſe man had but to much 
reaſon to ſay, that truth did not ſo much good in the 
world, as the appearance and pretence of it did evil. 
Thus the ſaving of mens ſouls is fo univeſally under- 
ſtood to be a great and glorious bleſſing, that for 
the ſake of it men have ſuffered, and do ſuffer, the 
higheſt miſery and bondage from the impoſtors who 
pretend to beſtow it, in the dark parts of the world, 
which are by far the greateſt parts of the world. 
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And thus civil government is the defence and ſecu- 
rity of human ſociety ; yet Dr. Prideaux makes it a 
doubt, whether the benefit which the world receives 
from government be ſufficient to make amends for the 
calamities which it ſuffers from the follies, miſtakes 
and male- adminiſtration of thoſe that manage it. And 
thus, to come home to ourſelves, a project to pay off 


the nation's debts was ſo tempting, ſo popular and 


plauſible, that almoſt every body came into it ; and 
yet----The conſequences ſpeak themſelves. 

The Roman ſenate could flatter and adore a Nero 
and a Caligula ; the Roman ſoldiers could butcher a 
Piſo and a Pertinax : It is hard to ſay which were the 
moſt guilty, the ſenate while they worſhipped tyran, 
ny, or the army while they deſtroyed virtue. 8 
prone are men to propagate public deſtruction for per- 
ſonal advantages and ſecurity ! I can never think with- 
out horror and trembling upon that diſmal, that blocdy- 


maxim of Philip the ſecond of Spain, That he uculd 


rather be maſter of a kingdom ruined, miſcrable, and 
quiet ; than of a kingdom rich, powerful, and turbulent. 
In purſuance of.this maxim, he made his kingdom 
a deſart, by deſtroying and expelling the moſt induſ- 
trious of its inhabitants, the Moors e but Philip was 
very devout, and would frequently waſh a pilgrim's 
feet; that is, he was very civil and charitable to an 
idle religious ſtroller, and a cruel enemy to the gene- 
ral happineſs of mankind. 

This puts me in mind of the hiſtory of 7% u Pa- 
firwitz, great duke of Muſcovy. No hiſtory of his time 
but ſpeaks of the unheard-of cruelties exerciſed by him 
on all forts of perſons through his whole reign : they are 
fo horrid, that never any tyrant did the like; and yet 
biſhop Paulus Jovius gives him the character of a 
good and devout Chriſtian, though he deſerves not to be 
numbered even amongſt men : It is true, ke would go 
often to church, ſay the ſervice himſelf, ſmg, and be 
preſent at eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, and execute the 
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Functions of the monks : but he abuſed both Cod aud 
man, and had no ſentiments of humanity. Ambaſſa- 
dors travels, p. 73, 74. 

What a medley is here of devotion and cruelty in 
the ſame men! nor are theſe examples ſingular. Louis 
the eleventh of France was a falſe, a wicked, and an 
oppreflive prince, and one of the preateſt bigots that 
ever lived; and ſome of the greateſt ſaints in the Ro- 
man kalendar were pernicious villains, and bloody 
monſters, No ſect of bigots, when they are upper- 
moſt, are willing to tolerate another ; and all ground 


their ungodly ſeverity upon their zeal for religion; 


though their want of charity is a demonſtration that 
they have no religion. It is certain, that without 
univerſal charity and forbearance, a man cannot be a 
Chriſtian. 

It is wonderful and affecting, to behold how the 
ideas of good and evil are confounded ! The Turks 
place great devotion in releaſing captive birds from 
their cages, in feeding indigent and mangey dogs, and 
building hoſpitals for them, and in paying a religious 
reverence to camels : but at the ſame time that they 
thus uſe birds and beaſts like men and Chriſtians, they 
uſe men and Chriſtians worſe than they do beaſts ; 
and with them it is a lighter offence to deny bread 
to a poor Chriſtian, who is famiſhed in his chains, 
than to the dogs of the ſtreet, which are fit for no- 
thing but to breed infection. They will load a poor 
Chriſtian with irons, cover him with ſtripes, and 
think that they do well and religiouſly in it ; yet make 
it a matter of conſcience not to overload a beaſt of 
burden. 

In popiſn countries, in caſes where nature is left to 
itſelf, as much compaſſion is ſhewn for the diſtreſſed 
as in other places: even thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers, are accompanied to the gallows or the wheel 
with ſighs and tears, eſpecially of the tender ex : 
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ed, to be cruelly and ſlowly burned, for his ſince - 


rity. and piety in ſpeaking truth, and reading the 
bible himſelf, or teaching it to others ; nothing is to 
be ſeen but a general joy, nor to be heard but loud 
cries of approbation and conſent; and all pity, all 
ſympathy, is denied in an inſtance which calls for the 
higheſt. Tell a Spaniſh lady of a popiſh prieſt hang- 


ed in England for (edition or murder, ſhe inſtantly falls 


into tears and agonies : tell her of a kinſman of hers 
burned for denying tranſubſtantiation, ſhe gives glory 
to God, and feels a ſenſible joy. | 

And, in proteſtant countries, how many men are 
there, who cheat, ſtarve, and oppreſs all their life 
long, to leave an eſtate at their death to religious uſ- 
es? as if men were to be rogues for God's ſake. I 
have heard of a man, who having given half of his 
eſtate to mend high-ways, for the good of his coun- . 
try, ſaid, that he would willingly give the other half, 
that England had never a ſhip, nor a merchant, nor a 
diſſenter from the church, belonging to it. Strange 
inconſiſtency ! By one act of his, two or three miles 
of cauſeway were kept in good repair, which was 
only a kindneſs to horſes hoofs; by another act of 
his, he would have made all England miſerable and 
deſolate ! 

The hardſhips and diſtreſſes of this year ſhew too 
manifeſtly the rogueries and depredations of the laſt: 
villainy was let looſe amongſt us, and every man en- 
deavoured to entrap and ruin another, to enrich him- 
ſelf. Honeſty was brow-beaten and driven into cor - 
ners; humanity was extinguiſhed ; all friendſhip was 
aboliſhed; and even the diſtinction of kindred and 
ties of blood were diſcarded : a raging paſſion for 
immoderate gain had made men univerſally and in- 
tenſely hard-hearted: they were every where devour- 
ing one another. And yet the directors and their ac- 
complices, who were the acting inſtruments of all this 
outragious madneſs and miſchief, ſet up for wonder- 
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fully pious perſons, while they were defying almigh- 
ty God, and plundering men; and they ſet apart a 
fand of ſubſcriptions for charitable uſes : that is, they 
mercileſly — a whole people beggars, and chari- 
tably ſupported a few neceſſitous and worthleſs fa- 
vourites. I doubt not, but if the villainy had gone 
on with ſucceſs, they would have had their names 
handed down to poſterity with encomiums; as the 
names of other public robbers have been! We have 
hiſtorians and ode- makers now living, very proper for 
ſuch a taſk. It is certain, that moſt people did, at 
one time, believe the directors to be great and worthy 
perſons: and an honeſt conntry clergyman told me 
laſt ſummer, upon the road, that Sir 7%n was an ex- 
cellent public. . irited perſon, for that he had beauti- 
fied his — 

Upon the whole, we muſt not judge of one another 
by our fair pretenſions and beſt actions; ſince the 
worſt men do ſome good, and all men make fine pro- 
feſſions : but we muſt judge of men by the whole of 
their conduct, and the effects of it. Thorough ho- 
neſty requires great and long proof; ſince many a 
man, long thought honeſt, has at length proved a knave. 
And it ſeems from judging without proof, or too little, 
of falſe proof, that mankind continue unhappy. 
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Saturday, June 10. 1721. Ne 32. 


Reflecrions upon libelling. 


SIX, 
Deſign in this letter to lay before the town ſome 
thoughts upon libelling ; a fort of writing that 
hurts particular perſons, without doing good to the 
public ; and a ſort of writing much complained of a- 
mongſt us at this time, with great ground, but not more 
than is pretended. 

A libel is not the leſs a libel for being true. This 
may ſeem a contradiction ; but it is neither one in law, 
or in common ſenſe: there are ſome truths not fit to 
be told ; where, for example, the diſcovery of a ſmall 
fault may do great miſchief ; or, where the diſcovery 
of a great fault can do no good, there ought to be no 
diſcovery at all: and to make faults where there are 
none, is ſtill worſe. 8 

But this doctrine only holds true as to private and 
perſonal failings ; and it is quite otherwiſe when the 
crimes of men come to affect the public. Nothin 
ought to be ſo dear to us as our country, and nothing 
ought to comejin competition with its intereſts Eve- 
ry crime againſt the public is a great crime, though 
there be ſome greater than others. Ignorance and fol- 
ly may be pleaded in alleviation of private offences ; 
but when they come to be public offences, they loſe 
all benefit of ſuch a plea: we are no longer to con- 
ſider only to what cauſes they are owing, but what e- 
vils they may produce; and here we ſhall readily find, 
that folly has overturned ſtates, and private ignorance 
been the parent of public confuſion. 
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The expoſing therefore of public wickedneſs, as it 
isa duty which every man owes to truth and his coun- 
try, can never be a libel in the nature of things; and 
they who call it ſo make themſelves no compliment. 
He who is affronted at the reading of the ten command- 
ments, would make the decalogue a libel, if he durſt ; 
but he tempts us at the ſame time to form a judgment 
of his life and morals not at all to his advantage : 
whoever calls public and neceſlary truths, libels, does 
but apprize us of his own character, and arm us with 
caution againſt his deſigns. I doubt not but if the late 
directors had been above the parliament, as they once 
thought themſelves, they would have called the votes 
of the houſe of commons againſt them, falſe and ſcanda- 
lous libels. 

Machiavel ſays, Calumny is pernicious, but accuſati- 
on beneficial, to a ſtate ; and he ſhews inſtances where 
ftates have ſuffered or periſhed for not having, or neg- 
lecting, the power to accule great men who were cri- 
minals, or thought to be ſo; and hence grew the 
temptation and cuſtom of flandering and reviling, 
which was the only remedy that the people had left 
them : ſo that the evil of calumny was owing to the 
want of juſtice, and the people were more blameleſs 
than thoſe whom they reviled ; who, having forced 
them upon a licentiouſneſs of ſpeech, did very unkind- 
ly chide and puniſh them for uſing it. Slander is cer- 
tainly a very baſe and mean thing : but ſurely it cannot 
be more pernicious to calumniate even good men, than 
not to be able to accuſe ill ones. 

I have long thought, that the world are very much 
miſtaken in their idea and diſtinction of libels. It has 
been hitherto generally underſtood that there were no 
other libels but thoſe againſt magiſtrates, and thoſe a- 
gainſt private men: now, to me there ſeems to be a 
third ford of libels, full as deſtructive as any of the 
former can poſlibly be; I mean, libels againſt the peo- 
ple. It was otherwiſe at Athens and Rome; where, 
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though particular men, and even great men, were of- 


ten treated with much freedom and feverity, when 
they deſerved it ; yet the people, the body of the peo- 
ple, were ſpoken of with the utmoſt regard and reve- 
rence: The ſacred privileges of the people, the inviolable 
majeſty of the people, the awful authority of the people, 


and the unappealable judgment of the people, were phra- 


ſes common in theſe wiſe, great, and free cities. Other 
modes of ſpeech are ſince grown faſhionable, and po- 
pular madneſs is now almoſt proverbial : but this mad- 


neſs of theirs, whenever it happens, is derived from 


external cauſes. Opprefſion, they ſay, will make a wiſe 
man mad; and deluſion has not leſs force: but where 
there are neither oppreſſors nor impoſtors, the judgment 
of the people in the buſineſs of property, the preſervati- 
on of which is the principal buſineſs of government, 
does rarely err. Perhaps they are deſtitute of grimace, 


myſtery, refinements, ſhrugs, diſſimulation, and reſerve, 


and the other accompliſhments of courtiers: but as 
theſe are only maſks to conceal the abſence of honeſty 
and ſenſe, the people, who poſſeſs as they do the ſub - 
ſtance, have reaſon to deſpiſe ſuch inſipid and con 
temptible ſhadows. 

Machiavel, in the chapter where he proves that a 
multitude is wiſer and more conſtant than a prince, 
complains, that the credit which the people ſhould be 
in declines daily; For, ſays he, every man has liberty 
to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them; but againſt a 
prince no man can talk without a thouſand apprehenſions 
and dangers. I have indeed often wondered, that the 
inveighing againſt the intereſt of the people, and calling 
their liberties in queſtion, as has been and is common- 
ly-done amongſt us by old knaves and young fools, has 
never been made an expreſs crime. 

I muſt own, I know not what treaſon is, if ſap- 
ping and betraying the liberties of a people be not trea- 
lon, in the eternal and original nature of things. Let 
it be remembered for whole ſake government is, or 
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could be, appointed; then let it be conſidered, who are 
more to be regarded, the governors or the governed: 
they indeed owe one another mutual duties; but if there 
be any tranſgreſſions committed, the ſide that is moſt 
obliged ought doubtleſs to bear the moſt: and yet it is ſo 
far otherwiſe, that almoſt all over the earth, the people, 
for one injury that they do their governors, receive ten 
thouſand from them : nay, in ſome countries, it is made 
death and damnation, not to bear all the oppreſſions 
and cruelties, which men, made wanton by power, in- 
flift upon thoſe that gave it them 

The truth is ; If the people are ſuffered to keep their 
own, it is the moſt that they deſire : but even this is 
a happineſs which in few places falls to their lot; 
they are frequently robbed by thoſe whom they pay 
to protect them. I know that it is a general charge a- 
gainſt the people, that they are turbulent, reſtleſs, fickle, 
and unruly ; than which there can be nothing more un- 
true; for they are only ſo where they are made fo. 
As to their being fickle it is ſo falſe, that, on the con- 
trary, they have almoſt ever a ſtrong bent to received 
cuſtoms, and as ſtrong a partiality to names and fa- 
milies that they have been uſed to: and as to their be- 
ing turbulent, it is as falſe ; ſince their is ſcarce an ex- 
ample in an hundred years of any people's giving go- 
vernors any uneaſineſs, till their governors had made 
them unealy : nay, for the moſt part, they bear many 
evils without returning one, and ſeldom throw off 
their burdens ſo long as they can ſtand under them. 

But intending to handle this ſubject more at large in 
another letter, I return more directly to the bulinels 
of libels. 

As to libels againſt government, like all others, they 
are always baſe and unlawful, and often miſchievous ; 
eſpecially when governments are impudently charged 
with actions and deſigns of which they are not guilty. 
It is certain, that we ought not to enter into the private 
vices or weakneſſes of governors, any further than their 
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private vices enter into their public adminiſtrations ; 
and when they do, it will be impoſlible to ſtop people's 
mouths : they will be provoked, and ſhew that they 
are ſo, in ſpite of art and threats, if they ſuffer hard- 
ſhips and woe from the private gratifications of their 
ſuperiors, from whom they have a right to expect eaſe 
and — 

be apt to dell very freely with their characters. 

In truth, moſt libels are purely perſonal ; they fly 
at men rather than things; which proceeding is as 
injudicious as it is unmanly. It is mean to be quar- 
relling with faces, names, and private pleaſures ; 
things perfectly indifferent to the world, or things out 
of a man's own power; and*tis filly, as it ſhews thoſe 
whom we attack, that we attack them not for what 
they do, but for what they are : and this is to provoke 


them without mending them. All this therefore is 


libelling ; an offence againſt which the laws of almoſt 
every country, and particularly of our own, have fur- 
niſhed a remedy in proportion to the conſequence 
and quality of the perſon offended. And it is as juſt 
that reputation ſhould be defended by law, as that 
property ſhould. 

The praiſe of well-doing is the higheſt reward that 
worthy and diſintereſted men aim at, and it is villain» 
ous and ungrateful to rob them of it ; and thoſe that 
do it, are libellers and flanderers. On the other hand, 
while cenſure and infamy attend evil-doers, it will be 
ſome reſtraint, if not upon them, yet upon others, 
from following their example: but if men be ever 
ſuffered to do what they pleaſe without hearing of it, 


or being accountable for it; liberty and law will be 


loſt, though their names may remain. And whether 
acting wickedly with impunity, or ſpeaking falſly with 
impunity, be likely to do moſt hurt to human ſociety 
and the peace of the world, I leave all the wor'd to 
judge: common equity ſays, that they both ought to 
be puniſhed, though not both alike. | 


; and if they be diſappointed, they will | 
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All libels, the higher they aim, the more malignity 
they acquire; and therefore when they ſtrike at the 
perſon of the prince, the meaſure of their guilt is com- 
Pleat. The office of a prince is to defend his people 
and their properties; an excellent and a painful of- 
fice ; which, where is it executed with honeſty and 
diligence, deſerves the higheſt applauſe and reward; 
and whoever vilifies and traduces him, is an enemy 
to ſociety and to mankind, and will be puniſhed with 
the conſent of all who love either. And yet it is 
ſcarce poſlible, in a free country, to puniſh by a ge- 
neral law any libel ſo much as it deſerves; ſince 
ſuch a law, conſiſting of ſo many branches, and be- 
ing of ſuch vaſt latitude, would make all writing 
whatſoever, how innocent ſoever, and even all ſpeak- 
ing, unſafe. Hence it is, that in 7urkey, though 
printing were permitted, it would be of no ule, becauſe 
no body would dare to make any ule of it. 

As long as there are ſuch things as printing and writ. 
ing, there will be libels: it is an evil ariſing out of a 
much greater good. And as to thoſe who are for lock- 
ing up the preſs, becauſe it produces monſters, they 
ought to conſider that ſo do the ſun and the Nile; 
and that it is ſomething better for the world to 
bear ſome particular inconveniences ariſing from 
general bleſſings, than to be wholly deprived of fire 
and water. 

Of all forts of libels, ſcurrilous ones are certainly 
the moſt harmleſs and contemptible : even truth ſuffers 
by ill-manners ; and ill-manners prevent the effect of 
lyes. The letter in the Saturday's poſt of the 27th 
paſt does, I think, exceed all the ſcurrilities which J 
have either heard, or ſeen, from the preſs or the pulpit. 
The author of it muſt ſurely be mad: he talks as if diſ- 
traction were in his head, and a firebrand in his hand; 
and nothing can be more falſe, than the inſinuations 
which he makes, and the ugly reſemblances which he 
would draw. The paper is a heap of falſhood and 
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treaſon, delivered in the ſtyle and ſpirit of Billingſgate; 
and indeed molt of the enemies to his majeſty's perſon, 
title, and government, have got the faculty of writ- 
ing and talking, as if they had their education in that 
quarter. | 
However, as bad as that letter is, (and, I think, 
there cannot be a worſe) occaſion will never be taken 


from ſcurrilous and traiterous writing, to deſtroy the 


end of writing. We know that in all times there have 
been men lying upon the watch to ſtifle liberty, under a 
pretence of ſuppreſling libels: like the late king James, 
who, having occaſion for an army to ſuppreſs Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, would needs keep it up afterwards ; 
becauſe, forſooth, other rebellions might happen, for 
which he was reſolved to give caufe. i 

I muſt own, that I would rather many libels ſhould 
eſcape, than the liberty of the preſs ſhould be infring- 
ed; yet no man in England thinks worſe of libels than 
I do; eſpecially ſuch as bid open defiance to the pre- 
ſent proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 2 

Corrupt men, who have given occaſion for reproach, 
by their baſe and dark practices with the late directors, 
being afraid of truths that affect them from the preſs, 
may be deſirous of ſhutting it up : but honeſt men, 
with clear reputations, which they know foul mouths 
cannot hurt, will always be for preſerving it open, as 
a (ure ſign of liberty, and a cauſe of it. 

The beſt way to eſcape the virulence. of libels, is 
not to. deſerve them ; but as innocence itſelf is nor 
ſecure againſt the malignity of evil tongues, it is alſo 


neceſſary to puniſh them. However, it does-not fol- 


low that the preſs is to be ſunk, for the errors of the 
preſs. No body was ever yet ſo ridiculous to pro- 


poſe a law for reſtraining people from travelling upon 


the high-way, becauſe ſome who uſed the high-way 
committed robberies. 
It is commonly ſaid, that no nation in the world 


would ſuffer ſuch papers to come abroad as England 
Vou. I. T 
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ſaffers ; which is only ſaying, that no nation in the 
world enjoys the liberty which England enjoys. In 
countries where there is no liberty, there can be no 
ill effects of it. No body is puniſhed at Conſtantinople 
for libelling : nor is there any diſtinction there between 
the liberty of the preſs, and the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs; a diſtinction ever to be obſerved by honeſt men | 
and freemen. | 
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Saturday, June 17. 1721. No- 33, 
Cautions againſt the natural encroachments of power. 


4 Fx, 
C Onſidering what ſort of a creature man is, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to put him under too many re- 
ſtraints, when he is poſſeſſed of great power : he may 
pony uſe it well; but they act moſt prudently, who, 
ſuppoſing that he would uſe it ill, incloſe him with- 
in certain bounds, and make it terrible to him to ex- 
ceed them. | 
Men that are above all fear, ſoon grow above all 
ſhame. Rupto pudore et metu, ſuo tantum ingenio ute- 
$atur, ſays Tacitus of Tiberius. Even Nero had liv- 
ed a great while inoffenſively, and reigned virtuoully + 
but finding, at laſt, that he might do what he would, 
helet loſe his appetite for blood, and committed ſuch 
mighty, ſuch monſtrous, ſuch unnatural ſlaughters and 
outrages, as none but a heart bent on the ſtudy of eru- 
elty could have deviſed. The good counſels of Sene- 
ca and Burrhus were, for ſome time, checks upon his 
wolfiſh nature ; and doubtleſs he apprehended, that if 


he made dire& and downright war vpon his people, 
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they would uſe reſiſtance and make repriſals: but diſ- 
covering, by degrees, that they would bear any thing, 
and his ſoldiers would execute every thing, he grew into 
an open defiance with mankind, and daily and wanton- 
ly wallowed in their blood. Having no other rival, 
he ſeemed to rival himſelf, and every day's wickedneſs 

was blacker than another. | 
| Yet Nero was not the worſt of all men: there have 
been thouſands as bad as he, and only wanted the 
ſame opportunity to ſhew it. And there actually have 
been many princes in the world, who have ſhed more 
blood, and done more miſchief to mankind, than Nero 
did. I could inſtance in a late one, who deſtroyed 
more lives than ever Nero deſtroyed, perhaps an hun- 
dred to one. It makes no difference, that Nero com- 
mitted butcheries out of cruelty, and the other only 
for his glory : however the world may be deceived by 


the change of names into an abhorrence of the one, and 


ah admiration of the other; it is all one to a nation, 
when they are to be ſlaughtered, whether they be. 
ſlaughtered by the hangman or by dragoons, in priſon 
or in the field; nor is ambition better than cruelty, 
when it begets miſchief as great. | 

It is nothing ſtrange, that men, who think them-- 


| ſelves unaccountable, ſhould act unaccountably, and 


that all men would be unaccountable if they could: 
even thoſe who have done nothing to diſpleaſe, do not 
know but ſome time or other they may ; and no man 
cares to be at the entire mercy of another. Hence it 
is, that if every man had his will, all men would excr- 
ciſe dominon, and no man would ſuffer it. It is there-- 
fore owing more to the neceſſities of men, than to 
their inclinations, that they have put themſelves under 
the reſtraint of laws, and appointed certain perſons, 
called magiſtrates, to execute them; otherwiſe they 
would never be executed, ſcarce any man having ſuch 
2 degree of virtue as willingly to execute the laws upon 
himſelf ; but, .on the 3 moſt men thinking 
2 
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them a grievance, when they come to meddle with 
themſelyes and their property. Suarum legum audtor 
et everſ5r, was the character of Pompey he made laws 
when they ſuited his occaſions, and broke them when 
they thwarted his will. And it is the character of al- 
molt every man poſſeſſed of Pompey's power: they in- 
rend them for a ſecurity to themſelves, and for a terror 
ro others. This ſhews the diſtruſt that men have of 
men; and this made a great philoſopher call the ſtate 
of nature, a ſtate of war ; which definition is true in 
a reſtrained ſenſe, ſince human ſocieties and human 
laws are the effect of neceſſity and experience: whereas 
were all men left to the boundleſs liberty which they 
claim from nature, every man would be interfering 
and quarrelling with another ; every man would be 
plundcring the acquiſitions of another; the labour of 


one man would be the property of another ; weakneſs 
would be the prey of force ; and one man's induſtry 


'would be the cauſe of another man's idleneſs. 

Henee grew the neceſſity of government ; which 
was the mutual contract of a number of men, agree- 
ing upon certain terms of union and ſociety, and put- 
ing themſelves under penalties, if they violated theſe 
terms, which were called laws, and put into the hands 
of one or more men to execute. And thus men 

uitted part of their natural liberty to acquire civil 
— But frequently the remedy proved worſe 
than the diſeaſe; and human ſociety had often no e- 
nemies ſo great as their own magiſtrates ; who, where- 
ever they were truſted with too much power, always 
abuſed it, and grew miſchievous to thoſe who made 
them what they were. Rome, while ſhe was free (that 
is, while ſhe kept her magiſtrates within due bounds) 
could defend herſelf againſt all the world, and conquer 
it: but being enſlaved (that is, her magiſtrates hav- 
ing broke their bounds) ſhe could not defend herſelf 
againſt her own ſingle tyrants, nor could they defend 
her againſt her foreign foes and invaders ; for by their 
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madneſs and eruelties they had deſtroyed her virtue 
and ſpirit, and exhauſted her ſtrength. This ſhews 
that thoſe magiſtrates that are at abſolute defiance 
with a nation, either cannot ſubſiſt long, or will not 
ſuffer the nation to ſubſiſt long ; and that mighty tray- 
tors, rather than fall themſelves, will pull dowa their 

country. | SET | 

What a dreadful ſpirit muſt that man poſſeſs, who 
can put a private appetite in balance againſt the uni- 
verſal good of his country, and of mankind ! Mex- 
ander and Ceſar were that fort of men; they would 
ſet the world on fire, and ſpill its blood, rather than 
not govern it. Caligula knew that he was hated, and 
deſerved to be hated; but it did not mend him. O- 
derint dum metuant, was his by-word : all that the 
monſter aimed at, was to be great and terrible. Moſt: 
of theſe tyrants died as became them ; and, as they 
had reigned, by violence: but that did not mend their 
ſucceſſors, who generally earned the fate of thoſe: 
that went before them, before they were warm in: 
their place. Jnvenit etiam emulos infelix nequitia : 
quid ſi floreat vigeatque ? If unfortunate villainy 
* thus finds rivals; what ſhall we ſay, when it exalts 
&* its head and proſpers ? ?” 

There is no evil under. the ſun but what is to be 
dreaded from men, who may do what they pleaſe with 
impunity: they ſeldom or never ſtop at certain degrees 
of miſchief when they have power to go farther ; but 
hurry on from wickedneſs to wickedneſs as far and 
as faſt as human malice _— prompt human pov er. 
Ubi ſemel recto deerratum eſt, in preceps perden- 
tur a4 recs in vitia, avitiis in prava, a pra- 
vis in pracipitia, ſays a Roman hiſtorian; who in this 
ſpeaks the truth, though in other inſtances he tells ma- 
ny lies; I mean that baſe flatterer of power, Velleins 
Paterculus, So that when we ſee any great miſchief 
committed with ſafety, we may juſtly apprehend iniſ- 
chiefs {till greater. 
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The world is governed by men, and men by their 
paſſions; which, being boundleſs and inſatiable, are 
always terrible when they are not controuled. Who 


Vas ever ſatiated with riches, or ſurfeited with power, 
or tired with honours? There is a tradition concern- 


ing Alexander, that having penetrated to the eaſtern 
ocean, and ravaged as much of this world as he knew, 
he wept that there was never another world for bim 
to conquer. This, whether true or no, ſhews the ſpi- 
rit of the man, and indeed of human nature, whoſe 
appetites are infinite. 

People are ruined by their ignorance of human na» 
ture; which ignorance leads them to credulity, and 
too great a confidence in particular men. They fond- 
ly imagine that he, who, poſſeſſing a great deal by 
their favour, owes them great gratitude, and all good 
offices, will therefore return their kindneſs : but, alas! 
how often are they miſtaken in their favourites and 
truſtees; who, the more they have given them, are 
often the more incited to take all, and to return de- 
ſtruction for generous uſage. The common people 
generally think that great men have great minds, and 
icorn baſe actions; which judgment is ſo falſe, that 
the baſeſt and worlt of all actions have been done by 


great men: perhaps they have not picked private poc- 


kets, but they have done worle ; they have often di- 


ſturbed, deceived, and pillaged the world: and he who 


is capable of the higheſt miſchief, is capable of the 
meaneſt: he who plunders a country of a million of 
money, would in ſuitable circumſtances ſteal a filver 
tpoon; and a conqueror, who ſteals and pillages a- 


Kingdom, would, in an humbler fortune, rifle a port- 


manteau, or rob an orchard, 

Political jealouſy, therefore, in the people, is a ne- 
ceſſary and laudable paſſion. But in a chief magiſtrate, 
a jealouſy of his people is not fo juſtifiable, their am- 
bition being only to preſerve themſelves ; whereas it 


is natural for power to be ſtriving to enlarge itſelf, 
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and to be encroaching upon thoſe that have none. The 
moſt laudable jealouſy of a magiſtrate is to be jealous 


for his people ; which will ſhew that he loves them, 


and has uſed them well: but to be jealous of them, 
would denote that he has evil deſigns againſt them, 
and has uſed them ill. The people's jealouſy tends 
to preſerve liberty; and the prince's to deſtroy it. Ve- 
nice is a glorious inſtance of the former, and ſo is 
England ; and all nations who have loſt their liberty, 
are. melancholy proofs of the latter. 

Power is naturally active, vigilant, and diſtruſtful; 
which qualities in it puſh it upon all means and expe- 
dients to fortify itſelf, and upon deſtroying all oppo- 
ſition, and even all feeds of oppoſition, and make it 
reſtleſs as long as any thing ſtands in its way. It would 
do what it pleaſes, and have no check. Now, be- 
cauſe liberty chaſtiſes and ſhortens power, therefore 
power would extinguiſh liberty; and conſequently li- 
berty has too much cauſe to be exceeding jealous, 
and always upon her defence. Power has many ad- 
vantages over her; it has generaily numerous guards, 
many creatures, and much treaſure ; beſides it has 
more craft and experience, leſs honeſty and inno- 
cence: and whereas power can, and for the moſt 
part does, ſubſiſt where liberty is not, liberty can- 
not ſubſiſt without power; fo that ſhe has, as it were, 
the enemy always at her gates. 

Some have ſaid, that magiſtrates being accountable 
to none but God, ought to know no other reſtraint. 
But this reaſoning is as frivolous as it is wicked; fer 
no good man cares how many puniſhments and penal. 
ties lie in his way to an offence which he docs nct 
intend to commit: a man who does not mean to 
commit murder, is not ſorry that murder is puniſhed 
with death. And as to wicked men, their being ac- 
countable to God, whom they do not fear, is no ſe- 
curity to us againſt their folly and malice; and to 
ſay that we ought to have no ſecurity againſt them, 
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is to inſult common ſenſe, and give the lie to the firſt 
law of nature, that of ſelf-preſervation. Human rea. 
ſon ſays, that there is no obedience, no regard due 
to thoſe rulers, who govern by no rule but their 
luſt. Such men are no rulers; they are outlaws ; 
who, being at defiance with God and man, are pro- 
tected by no law of God, or of reaſon, By what pre- 
cept, moral or divine, are we forbid to kill a wolf, 


or burn an infected ſhip? Is it unlawful to prevent 


wickedneſs and miſery, and to reſiſt the authors of 
them? Are crimes ſanctified by their greatneſs ? And 
is he who robs a country, and murders ten thouſand, 
leſs a criminal, than he who ſteals ſingle guineas, and 
takes away ſingle lives? Is there any 2 in preventing, 
and reſtraining, or reſiſting the greateſt ſin that can 
be committed, that of oppreſſing and deſtroying man- 
kind by wholeſale? Sure there never were ſuch open, 
ſuch ſhameleſs, ſuch ſelfiſh impoſtors, as the advo- 
cates for lawleſs power! It is a damnable ſin to op- 
preſs them; yet it is a damnable {in to oppoſe them 
when they oppreſs, or gain by the oppreſſion of others! 
When they are hurt themſelves ever ſo little, or but 
think themſelves hurt, they are the loudeſt of all men 
in their complaints, and the moſt outragious in their 
behaviour: but when others are plundered, oppreſſed, 
and butchered, complaints are ſedition; and to ſeck 
redreſs is damnation. Is not this to be the authors of 
all wickedneſs and falſhood ? 

To conclude: power, without controul, apper- 
tains to God alone; and no man ought to be truſted 
with what no man is equal to. In truth, there are 
ſo many paſſions, and. inconſiſtencies, and ſo much 
ſelfiſhneſs, belonging to human nature, that we can. 
ſcarce be too much upon our guard againſt each o- 
ther. The only ſecurity which we can have that men 
will be hongſt, is to make it their intereſt to be ho- 
neſt ; and the beſt defence Which we can have againſt 
their being knaves, is to make it terrible to them to 
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be knaves. As there are many men wicked in ſome 
ſtations, who would be innocent in others; the beſt 
way is to make wickedneſs unſafe in any ſtation. 


J am, &c. 


P. S. This letter is the ſequel of that upon hu- 
man nature; and both are intended for an introduc- 
tion to a paper which I intend to write upon the re- 
ſtraints which all wiſe nations put upon their ma- 
giſtrates. ä 
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The End of the Firſt Volume. 


